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My Lord, 

When I solicited the honour of inscribing this 
Work, with Your Lordship’s name, I felt myself 
actuated by two inducements: by gratitude, because 
it is to your Lordship’s influence, that I owe the 
means of sending it forth to the Public : and no less 
by a sense of propriety ; for no one within the limits 
of my observation, is so well qualified to decide on 
its merits: such is your Lordships extensive and 
intimate knowledge of the subject, which it professes 
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to illustrate. So fully, indeed, am 1 impressed with 
this sentiment, that I have sometimes doubted the 
prudence of thus placing the imperfections of my 
Work, so near die eye of acute and judicious cri- 
ticism. I venture, however, to hope, that as die 
Anabasis is so deservedly a favourite subject with 
your Lordship, you will regard with indulgence, sucli 
errors as have arisen, in an attempt to render it an 
object still more worthy of }"our attention. 

The Improvements made in tlie Geography of 
the Countries, connected with the present Work, 
have chiefly grown out of the labours of iiigemous 
and enterprising Travellers of the present age; ac- 
tuated, no doubt, by that spirit of emulation, incul- 
cated by those magnificent plans of discovery, and 
of geographical improvement, which add splendour 
to the commencement of the reign of our Most Ami- 
able, and Most Gracious Sovereign : and which 
have been continued and extended, until we have no 
longer any doubts, respecting the general distribu- 
tion of the habitable parts of the terraqueous globe. 
Nor has His Majesty’s most gracious attention been 
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confined to the more prominent features of disco- 
very : since the geography of the tract in question, 
though a minor part of the great original design, was 
deemed worthy of His Majesty’s most gracious and 
liberal aid ; when submitted to his notice, by your 
Lordship’s eminent zeal for the promotion and ex- 
tension of knowledge and science, beneficial to 
humanity. 

I am, with the greatest respect, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s obliged, 
and faithful humble Servant, 


iMfidm, 
June 4 , 1816. 


J. RENNELL. 
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The History of the Expedition of Cyrus, and the Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand, engaged very early, the attention of the 
author. But, at that period, the geography of Western Asia 
was so little known in detail, that only a few points, in the whole 
route of the Greeks, had been sufficiently ascertained. This is 
fully exemplified by the maps that are prefixed to the transla- 
lations of Messrs. Speiman and Larcher ; although that of the 
latter, is incomparably the best of the two. Nor is the one made 
by M. D’Anville, for M. Rollin’s Ancient History, on the whole, 
superior, if equal, to that in M. Larcher’s book.* 

In the history of an Expedition, in which the matter of the 
narrative, so mainly depends on the detail of its geography, the 
want of such a delineation as will serve to explain the several 
movements, not only renders the history in some places obscure, 

♦ The geography of Asia Minor, in particular, was extremely defectw, down to the 
present times. M, D^Anville had contracted its breadth, so as to make it a whole degree 
of latitude less than the truth ; which, of course, occasioned a derangement of the 
whole interior of it. And the countries, through which the route of the Ten Thousand 
lay, were worse described than the rest. Besides the mere consideration of latitude and 
longitude, the descriptiye geography, in general, was extremely faulty ; but which, 
however, is not to be placed to the account of want of judgment, in M. D’Anvillej but 
to the deficiency of good materials. 
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but deprives the reader of a criterion, by which a tiial might 
oftentimes be made, of its consistency and truth. But the An a- 
BASis .was read, and its geographical details either taken for 
granted, or referred to fanciful delineations, made up from the 
text itself : that is, for want of the actual geograpliy, a geo- 
graphy was invented; in order that the mind might have a sen- 
sible object to refer to, in the act of tracing the progres.s of the 
armies. So that this admirable piece of military hi.story, not only 
lost a part of its value, through the want of proper explanations ; 
but also failed to produce all the collateral advantages, that 
might have been derived from it, in respect of the improvement 
of ancient geography. 

A reader of modern military history, would regard as very 
imperfect, a work which should be found deficient in the neces- 
sary details of geography. In books of travels, the defect would 
be felt still more.* Now the Anabasis combines with the cha- 
racter of a military history, that of a book of travels likewise; 
since more than seven months, out of the fourteen, that elapsed, 
between the time of the departure of the Greeks from Sardis, 

• Of this, we had a convincing proof, a very few years ago, in Mr. Patrick Gass’s 
account of the Expedition for exploring the North American continent, in the line of 
the river Missouri ; by the captains Lewis and Clarke : and to which account, not a 
scrap of tabular geography was annexed. But the account since published by authority, 
and now before the public, having the proper geographical details, ptwes how little 
this part of the subject had been understpod, from fhe text of Mr. Gass’s book. 

This expedition, considered In resg^t,rf the, extensive field, that it has already opened 
to human industry 5 rod rouph more, m ^pl^sing ground, on wMch nations, yet unborn, 
are to be planted ; (an^ w.hioh, alfhough qccujyjnftthie heart o|a continent, will possess 
the means of a. di^t cotpippkation with th^ oceanj j appears to be the mosfcsplsiidW 
of all the inland discoveries of modern times. 
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and their arrival at the port of embarkation, at Coijyora, were 
employed in the act of marching : in which they went over about 
3200 British miles of ground ; and that, not in marching and 
coMKfer-marcfe'n^, within the same country, as happens in 
ordinary campaigns; but generally in the act of advancing. 
Besides which distance, they afterwards went 500 miles more, 
to Byzantium ; partly by navigating the Black Sea ; partly by 
marching along its borders. 

It will be no matter of surprise, that the present maps of the 
route of the Ten Thousand, should differ widely from all 
former ones ; when it is considered, what very great improve- 
ments have been made, in the geography of Western Asia, 
during the latter parts of the last century, and the beginning 
of the present one : a period, perhaps, beyond all others, fa- 
vorable to geography, in every quarter of the globe: since 
some of the greatest efforts of skill, as well as of courage and 
perseverance, have been combined with the best aids of science, 
and the most useful improvements in art ; in order to procure 
materials for it. 

The first dawn of hope, of improving the geography of the 
Anabasis, by actual observations, appeared in consequence of 
an application made by the author, to the celebrated traveller, 
M. Niebuhr, in 1792 ; requesting some information relative to 
Asia Mmor, and the passage of Mount Taurus. The answer, 
which was favourable beyond expectation, produced, amongst 
much other valuable information, a map of M. Niebuhr’s 
route, through the southern parts of Asia Minor ; laid down 
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from his own notes and remarks, and corrected in the latitudes 
by celestial observations.* This route, for the most part, went 
over the same ground with that taken by the younger 
Cyrus and Xenophon : and although their route across Mount 
Taurus, was different from that taken by M. Niebuhr ; yet it 
appeared that this latter, was the one taken by Menon, on 
occasion of his escorting the Cilician Queen, to Tarsus. Again, 
the enquiries made by M. Niebuhr, pwoduced some information 
respecting certain points, connected with the Route of Cyrus ; 
over the same chain of mountains. And besides this, much 
information was obtained respecting the Gulf of Issus and 
Mount Amanus ; and of the strait lying between them. These 
particulars, indeed, applied not only to the subject in hand, 
but also cleared up some doubts concerning the intricate sub- 
ject of the Passes of Cilicia and Syria , in general ; applicable 
to the warfare between Alexander and Darius, 

A second important document, intimately connected with 
the present subject, but relating to a different quarter ; ap- 
peared not long afterwards. This was a Journal, containing 
the observations of Mr. Sullivan jJ* along the eastern bank of 
the river Tigris, between Jezirah-ibn-Omar and Mosul : being 
a considerable portion of the ground, over which the Ten 

• Tfei» was an engmed cof»y of one of the maps, designed for a third TOlunae of M. 
Nkbahr’s Travels 5 ajnd which incliided his return home ikun Syria, through Juik 
Minor. But a fire, which broke out in the palace at Copenhagen, destroying all the 
coppa- plates intended for it, the wort has never yet appeared. 

t The Ri^t Hononraide John Stdhvan, M. P. to whom the author is also indebted 
for various communications of the most useful kind. 
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Thousand marched, during the early, and most arduous part 
of their retreat, between the Zabatus river, and the CarducMan 
mountains. And, in fact, the 14, marches made by them, be- 
tween these two points, in which they were unremittingly 
pursued, often surrounded, and sometimes way-laid, by the 
whole Persian force ; constituted the whole of their warfare 
with the Persians, after the battle of Cunaxa; as they escaped 
from their attacks, at the end of these marches,fby ascending 
the mountains in question. Mr. Sullivan’s constant attention 
to the nature of the country, through which he passed, (and 
that, without any particular reference to the present subject ; 
since his remarks were general ) ; enables us, with great con- 
fidence, to fix the site of the Battle on the Hills; on the tenth 
march from the Zabatus : which not only forms a prominent 
feature, in that part of the history, but also furnishes a decided 
point of recognition, in the geography. The Abbe Sestini, 
who accompanied Mr. Sullivan, and Dr, Howell, (who traced 
the same ground at a different time,) afford some additional 
particulars ; and confirm generally, the remainder. 

The possession of such invaluable notices towards the illus- 
tration of the geography of the Anabasis, encouraged the 
author to enquire after, and to search for, other notices. This 
produced a vast number of useful particulars; extremely 
various in their kinds, and originating from many different 
quarters ; to recount which, would filk many pages. Some 
were obtained from living authorities ; but many more from 
books of travels, and from the works of Arabian and Turkish 
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geographers ; as also from MS. maps and journals ; and, in 
one remarkable instance, from Diodorus Siculus. The truth 
is, that useful notices sometimes exist, in the hands of travel- 
lers, who regard them as mere insulated fact.s, of too little 
importance, or use, to be placed on record; although they 
sometimes prove indispensable links in a chain of authorities, 
for establishing a geographical system, or an historical con- 
nection. Others, although placed on record in books, were 
neglected, because it had not been discovered, that they had 
any bearing on, or connexion with, the subject. Thus, for 
instance, the country of the Chaoi, or Chaonitis, in Diodorus 
Siculus, may be recognized in that of Khanoos^ or Kants, a 
province of Armenia, described by Hajy Kalifa : and as such, 
by the aid of Mr. James Morier’s observations, serves to point 
out the quarter, and almost the place, where the Ten Thousand 
crossed the Euphrates. But as these notices had never been 
applied, the position of that crossing place, has, in consequence, 
reipained in utter uncertainty. 

The oriental geographers, whose works have proved the 
most useful, not only in respect of the present subject, but of 
Western Asia generally, are Abu Bekir ben Behram, who 
(X)mpiled the Gfeography of Anadoli, during the flourishing 
times of the Turkish dynasty : Hajy Kalifa, who wrote the 
remainder of the geography of Asia Minor;* together with 

• Anadoli, (or Natolk) is often taken for the whole of the Peninsula of Asia Minor ; 
hut is, however, only the North wtstem half of it ; the remainder passing under the 
names of Rftm (or Rumiyah'), and Karamania. 
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that of Syria^ Armenia^ Mesopotamia, &c. : and finally, Edrisi 
and Abulfeda. The author is indebted to the great kindness 
and zeal of M, Hammer, of Vienna, for translations of the 
two first of these authors ; which have proved of the utmost 
service to him ; and indeed, without them, his work would 
have been exceedingly imperfect. And hence it becomes dif- 
ficult to express the great obligations due to M. Hammer from 
the author. The matter contained in these translations, sup- 
plies, amongst a variety of other information, the facts on 
which the identity of several important positions in the Ana- 
basis, with others in modern geography, is founded : such as, 
the Forwm of the Frawwws, with Kermian ( or Kutahiah) ; of 
the G^aoz, with the country of Khanoos ; and that of M. 
Theches, with Tek6 or Tekman. The notices from Edrisi, are 
collected from the Maronite translation of the work of that 
Geographer: and those from Abulfeda, from the translation 
made by Rieske. 

The exterior form of the celebrated Peninsula of Asia 
Minor, has now attained a near approximation to the truth, 
in the view of general geography. This improvement owes 
its existence to the labours of M. De Beauchamp, in 1797, and 
of Capt. Beaufort, of his Majesty’s navy, in the years 1811, 
and 181a. The former of these gentlemen, (well known by 
his Travels and Observations in Persia, previous to his visit to 
the Euxine,) was employed by the French government, in 
making a tracing of the southern shores of the Euxine, from 
the canal of Constantinople to Trebisonde ; and in taking 
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celestial observations for determining the longitude and paral- 
lels of certain places within that space ; which is accordingly 
corrected in 1 5 different points, either by celestial observations 
or by chronometers. These materials have enabled the 
author to arrange, with success, a part of his subject, whose 
geography to that time, had remained in the most vague and 
indeterminate state possible. The chart was obtained for the 
author, by the kindness and good offices of M, Otto, in 1801. 
The observations and description of the coasts, appear in the 
ad volume of the Memoires sur L’Egypie. 

Capt. Beaufort’s chart of the southern coast of Asia Minor, 
(commonly called, though improperly, the coast of Kara- 
mania), is an important addition to geography; and more 
particularly to Hydrography ; for which purpose it was chiefly 
undertaken, by the order of the Right Hon. Charles Yorke, 
during his naval administration. The survey, ( now forming 
a magnificent atlas at the Admiralty office), has been executed 
in a style calculated to afford the greatest satisfaction on the 
perusal, and no less security to the navigator ; and contains, 
besides the southern coast of Asia Minor, certain portions of 
the w^tern. poast also, in the quarters of ISnia and Caria ; 
whicb^M'beieiK preyiously surveyed by Capt. Beaufort. 

A great ttource oft derangement in the former maps, was 
the error of refePiing .certain ancient cities, whose positions 
regulated the geographyfof the tracts around them, to wrong 
positions in modern geo^phy. Amongst these, Archelais 

Colonia^ and Celana^ are remarkable mstances. The former. 
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taken by M. D’Anville for the present Erekli, but which ap- 
pears to have stood near Akserai, is in consequence placed 46 
G. miles too far to the south ; and entirely deranges the geo- 
graphy of the surrounding tract. And Celana was placed at 
Aufium-Kara-Hissar, when it should rather have been at San- 
dukly, as G. miles farther to the south-west. It has been 
rectified, in consequence of discovering that is doubtless 

the Beudos Vetus, of Livy; which was only 5 miles from 
Synnada ; whence the connection of this latter with Apamia 
Cibotus in the Theodosian tables, necessarily leads to Celtsms, 
whose site was close to that of 

M. Niebuhr’s fortunate discovery of the name of the village 
which appears to occupy the site of ancient Issus, (that is 
Oseler,) throws light on all the positions around the gulph of 
that name r-f in particular on those of the pass, named by 
Xenophon, the Gates of Syria and Cilicia ; and of Myriandrus, 
whose port having been filled up with alluvial matter, has its 
site, at this time, at a considerable distance inland. The site 
of Issus was indeed so little understood, that M. D’Anville 
placed it on that of Ayasse, (the ancient Mgeas or Mg<ea,) 
which is on the side of the gulph; although Issus is 

known to have been situated near the foot of mount Amanus, 

* The meaning of the viovd Ba^ad or Bayai, itself , m tke ancient i according to 
M. Otter, VoL I. p. 56, The ruins named Herjan are supposed to be those of Synnada, 
Dr, Pocock supposed them to he those of .imoriMJM. 

f The ancient towns in the Turkish empire have generally preserved their Greek 
names, although they may have received Turkish ones. appears to be the 

ancient Greek name of Issus, somewhat altered ; whilst Karabolat appears to be the 
Turkish name of the same place. ;: ;; : V 
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which separated Cilicia from Syria, and of course must have 
been situated on the eastern side of the gulf.’^ 

A very remarkable detour has been observed in the route of 
Cyrus and Xenophon, between Celcence and Iconium : for after 
making four marches from the former place to the Forum of 
the Kramians, they were yet farther off from Iconium, than 
when they left Celeence, This detour, however, no doubt exists 
from the following circumstance ; 

Pelta, in the same route, lay nearly midway between Celaim 
and the Kramians, (i. e. Sandukly and Kutahiah ), and although 
it occurs nowhere in modern maps, yet it may well be taken 
for the Peloti of Edrisi ; as it agrees so nearly with the position 
in which Peltce would be looked for; which is to the north- 
ward of Celcence. So that, as the general direction of Cyrus's 
route was easterly, whilst Peltee and the Kramians lay north- 
wards, the fact of the detour appears to be established. 

And finally, we shall mention, that the remarkable fountain 
of Fay, situated in Syria, near the Euphrates, appears most 
evidently to be the Daradax of Xenophon ; thus correcting a 
point in that part of the route, also. It was observed and 
described by some English gentlemen belonging to the fac- 

♦ It is scarcely possible to conceive how such a mistake could have arisen, when 
Arrian describes the flanks of the Persian army, not only as resting on the base of tkc 
mountains of Amanus, but as occupying a kind of bay or recess within the base of those 
mountains. The positions of the right and left wings of the two arnaies, so often re- 
peated, prove that Darius was on the side towards Cilicia; Alexander on that towards 
Syria ; and the circumstances of the history shew, that the Pinarus river lay between 
Issus and Syria ; although M, D'Anville supposed the contrary. 
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tory at Aleppo, on their return from visiting the ruins of 
Palmyra, in 1691. 

The English translation of the Anabasis by Mr. Spelman, 
has been followed, with a very few exceptions ; and with a 
very few additions, from the French edition of M. Larcher. 
The latter gentleman had an opportunity of consulting some 
MS. copies of the original, in the king of France’s library : by 
which some additional light is thrown on certain particulars. 
However, there is a striking coincidence altogether between 
the two translations ; which gives much confidence to a per- 
son, unskilled in the language of the original. 

But as it is obvious that in the translation of a large work, 
such as the Anabasis, &c. the same degree of attention could 
not be given to the work at large, as might be afforded to a few 
select passages, only ; the author has therefore trespassed on 
a friend, ( who on former occasions of the like kind, had libe- 
rally assisted him,) to give him translations of passages in 
Xenophon and other Greek authors, in cases where much 
depended on a right understanding of the originals. 

One of the particulars corrected in M. Larcher’s translation, 
by means of the before-mentioned copies, is that, where the 
field of battle of Cunaxa has been described, almost univers- 
ally, to have been 3060 stadia, distant from Babylon. (Lib. 
II. c. 5). This, in more than one of the MS copies, is 360 ; 
which agrees better withthe'reason of the thing ; and approxi- 
mates to Plutarch’s statement of the distance, (in his life of 
Artaxerxes,) which is 500 stadia ; or only differing 12 to 14 
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miles from the other. M. Larcher has also added in his 
preface and notes, some useful explanations and notices, res- 
pecting certain parts of the text of the Anabasis. 

But it does not appear that there is, amongst all these 
copies, any variation in the wording of that very perplexing 
passage, which relates to the improvement of their military 
disposition, when formed in a hollow square, during the re- 
treat:* and to the filling up of the openings in the rear, occa- 
sioned by the separation of the flanks, when forming the 
square anew, after coming out of a defile. (Lib. III. c. 21,) 
It must, therefore, be concluded, that the omissions, or cor- 
ruptions, or both, to which that passage, as it now stands, 
appears to have been subjected, must have taken place in 
very early times. Nor does it appear, that the translators 
have generally been aware of the multiplied difficulties that 
arise, in the attempt to unravel the meaning of the passage ; 
when considered practically in all its circumstances. 

It is hoped that it will not be deemed too great a presump- 
tion in the author, to have attempted a solution of the diffi- 
culty, by seeking a meaning, (not from the text, but) from 
the apparent nature of the evils that were felt, and attempted 
to be remedied. 

But it is even hoped that this attempt may lead to a more per- 
fect solution of the difficulty, by inducing military men of genius 

• That is, the change from an equilateral to an oblong square, or par&lkhgram ; 
after having experienced the inconvenient form of the former ; which presented too 
wide a front to make its way over ordinary ground. 
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and experience, to undertake a nice examination of the passage, 
as it now stands; and then to consider what the supposed cir- 
cumstances of the case, would have required : for it appears 
to have been hitherto, too much neglected. Perhaps no season 
could be more propitious to such an enquiry, than the present ; 
for surely, since Europe has been civilized, it has never pos- 
sessed, at any one time, such an aggregate of military talent 
and skill ; growing out of a course of experience, unusually 
protracted, but at length terminating gloriously for the cause 
of order, and civil liberty, against a monstrous combination, in 
which lawless Jacobinism, was leagued with a frightful mili- 
tary despotism, upheld by a fraudful usurpation. Nor need we 
seek for assistance, in the present case, beyond the bounds of 
our own proper Empire ; since we possess, of our own growth, 
whatsoever is transcendant in the science and practice of the art 
Military : and which has, even now, been manifested, in the 
eyes of all Europe, by our part in a Victor y, which decides 
the immediate, and we hope and trust, the future, moral and 
political state, of the Civilized World. 


It is proper to inform the reader, that the system of geo- 
graphy, by which the route of the Ten 'I'housand is verified 
and explained, in the following pages, is that of an unpublished 
work, on the comparative geography (the Ancient with the 
modem), of Western Asia; in which the whole construction 
is entirely new. 



Three maps, drawn in conformity with that system, accom- 
pany the present work ; and will be explained, in the sequel. 

Some may perhaps object to the apparent coarseness, of 
certain parts of the geographical materials : and, in conse- 
quence, to the results arising from the application and use of 
them. But under a deficiency of Geodosian operations, geo- 
graphy can only be accomplished, by a sedulous attention to 
very notice that can aid its purposes, in whatsoever shape it 
may present itself ; and that, not only, in a geographical or 
historical form, but in any other. It must therefore of course 
follow, that such notices must sometimes be fallacious ; at 
others, imperfect ; and also, that certain positions can only be 
developed by a combination of circumstances. The materials, 
therefore, not admitting of nice coincidences, in point of result, 
general accuracy alone could be studied : so that in the relative 
positions of places, which are distant from each other, a differ- 
ence of a few miles only, between results arising from differ- 
orbt to hft Tfijrarded. less as a discordance, 


It cannot be (Jpnied, that the Anabasis, independent of its 
merits, arising from the grandeur of its general subject, and 
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the high reputation of its author ; contains a great variety of 
incident, to recommend it. 

The first part may be regarded as a March from Sardis to 
the field of battle, at Cunaxa; interspersed with intrigues, and 
much developeraent of character. In this march, the halts 
rather exceed the number of marching days, during the long 
interval of six months ; in which the Greeks, probably, found 
themselves, (considered as soldiers in the field), generally at 
their ease : favoured as they were, for political purposes, by 
Cyrus.* His death suddenly changed their condition ; for 
they were from that time, for nearly a month, kept in a dread- 
ful state of suspense, respecting their future fate; whilst 
quartered in the villages, surrounded by powerful 

enemies and treacherous friends, who during that interval, 
were preparing the means intended for their destruction. To 
this, succeeds three weeks of continued suspicion, whilst 
marching towards the Zaiato river ; escorted by the same 
people, under pretence of conducting them homewards, as 
friends : and which ended in the treacherous massacre of their 
Generals, and others. Then follow three other weeks of ha- 
rassing retreat, surrounded by the Persian army : but termi- 
nated by an unexpected, and almost miraculous escape from 
them, into the mountainous region of the Carduchians; where 
a war of a new character, employed them a week, in the 

• It appears to have been in all ages, the system of Asiatic Princes, who could afford 
it, to retain Europeans in their military service, Alexander had more Europeans op- 
posed to him, at the battle of thaii the British Government ever employed, at 
one and the same time, in the whole East* 
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arduous task of fighting their way through close defiles, and 
over craggy summits : but which, at the same time, precluded 
the approach of their more formidable enemy, the Persian 
cavalry. 

Descending from the territory of this ferocious nation, they 
appear to have proceeded unmolested, and at their ease, 
during the short interval of a week, whilst marching through 
a part of the beautiful and plentiful country of Western 
wa; when the severe winter, which is experienced in the 
more elevated parts of that country, overtook them : and had 
■they not obtained shelter and refreshments, during about » 
Week, in certain villages near the summit of Mount Ala, be- 
yond the Euphrates ; the whole army would probably have 
perished, in the course of the inclement weather which then 
prevailed. 

They were now arrived at a point, within a fortnight's 
march of Trebisonde ; at w'hich place they seem to have 
expected a termination of their labours; as they hoped to 
have collected ships enough, to transport them at once, into 
Greece. But being either misled by their guide, or mistaking 
their own situation, they wandered three weeks; chiefly 
amongst warlike tribes, where they were in danger of perishing 
by famine : as those tribes were in the habit of depositing 
their provisions, in fortified, or inaccessible, places. But being 
finally set right, in respect of their way, they in three weeks 
more, without any considerable difficulty, arrived at Trebisonde. 
Here they passed a month, of what to them must have 
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appeared like holidays ; although during great part of the time, 
they were eorapelled to procure their subsistence from the 
neighbouring mountaineers, at the point of the sword. Ac- 
cording to Xenophon’s statement in the aggregate, about a 
twelvemonth was consumed between Sardis and Trebisonde : 
although the detail of the history makes it somewhat less. 

Their laliburs, however, did not terminate at Trebisonde ; 
for being disappointed in their hopes of collecting ships there, 
they once more set out by land ;* but at Cotyora, on the bor- 
ders of Paphlagonia, they were supplied with ships, by the aid 
of the people of Sinope: and were finally landed in Bithynia. 
Their adventures now, though more varied, are of a less dig- 
nified character, than before their arrival at Trebisonde. Their 
sojourn at that place, very much relaxed their discipline : and 
their military enthusiasm, vanishing with its cause, avarice 
appears to have supplied its place ; and to have influenced 
their future conduct. Having at first, become Free-booters 
through necessity, (since that must necessarily be the state of 
any troops, who derive no regular means of subsistence from 
their employers), a large proportion of them, pursued it, as a 
system: but even this, failing, they were finally compelled 
by their necessities^^ to accept the degrading employment of 
military service, under a barbarian prince of Thrace. However, 

* Antileon, on occasion of the aonsnlta:tiori at Trebisonde, respecting the manner of 
their return into Greece, ejipress^ very forcibly, and no less humourously^ the wishes 
of himself and his fellow Gree!^’ : that since they were arrived at the sea, he wished 
to sail from theneefsrward, freed froia their accustomed labours ; _and stretched out, 
like Ulysses, to arrive sleeping in Greece*^* (Lib, V, at the beginning*) 
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even this part of the History, is not without its share of infor- 
mation ; since it serves to describe the savage character and 
manners o£ the Thracian Princes, and Tribes of that day : and 
what is of more importance to history, it developes the cha- 
racter of the Spartan government ( recently become universal 
in Greece, by the downfall of that of Athens); unjust, tyran- 
nical, and insolent ; and such as Greece, collectively, could not 
long endure,* 

A second winter ended, during this service : and in the foi- 
lowing spring, they terminated their Expedition and Retreat, 
of full two years duration, by joining the National Army of 
Greece, destined to attack that part of the Persian Empire, 
situated in Asia Minor. And there appears to be little 
doubt, that the successful retreat of the Ten Thousand, paved 
the way for the subsequent conquest of Persia, by the Mace- 
donians and Greeks ; by furnishing so striking a proof of the 
weakness of its military character, and resources. 

The present work was originally intended to form a part of 
a much more extended one, on the Comparative Geography 

^ It may perhaps be said# that the previous conduct of Athens, to her Colonies, v?as 
of the same stamp* It appears, however, that the conduct of^'Farmt States, to Colo- 
nies, has in all ages and countries, been pretty uniform ; that is, often domineering and 
unreasonable, in the first instance : and when actuated by jealousy of compedfion, or 
dread of resistance, severe, and oftentimes cruel. And perhaps, the more free the 
Mother Country, the less freedom is tolerated, in its Colonies. 

This supremacy is doubtless assumed, on the ground that the Colonies, were creatures 
of the Parent State : and as such, had derived protection ; and for a length of time, the 
means of existence, also ; from it. So that in the case of Colonies planted by a State, 
some pretence may be found 5 at least, for a time ; but Sparta had no pretensions of 
the kind, in respect of Greece, at large. 
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of Western Asia ; in which a very great progress has been 
made : but which has been interrupted in the advance towards 
completion, by various accidents. 

Whilst the present work formed no more than a section of 
the greater one, references were made from it, generally^ in 
order to avoid repetitions. Such was the description of the 
passes of Syria and Cilicia ; of the rivers and canals of Meso- 
potamia; the Roman roads, &c., (each of which subjects 
formed a distinct section ) : but when it was judged proper to 
separate the Expedition and Retreat from the other, it became 
necessary, instead of making references, to extract in many 
cases, such passages as were required, towards the explanation 
of certain of the subjects; and to make abstracts of others ; 
in order to render the work more complete within itself. 

The author feels it to be an indispensible duty, and at the 
same time, a no less agreeable one, to acknowledge the very 
great assistance which has been afforded him by his friends ; 
although it may be feared, that the length of the list, which 
he has to exhibit, is such, that he may incur a charge of osten- 
tation ; whilst he only seeks to express his gratitude. Their 
zeal in contributing a variety of aids, towards the progress of 
the original work, from whence the geography of the present 
one is drawn ; as well as towards the present one, itself ; has 
been very great ; and has been equally successful. Without 
these aids, it had been utterly impossible to have produced it, 
under its present form. And had he even been silent, the 
work itself would have furnished much internal evidence, to 
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this point. But as it would be unseasonable at present, to set 
forth, at large, the obligaticwns due, for the assistance attwded 
towards the construction of the general work, the author will 
in this place, confine himself to what belongs to the subject in 
hand; with the exception of the gracious aid afforded him by 
his Imperial Majesty Alexander, Emperor of all the Russias : 
as without it, an interval of several years, iniglit have been lost. 

About 11 years ago, his Imperial Majesty, on the application 
of his Excellency Count WoronzofF,was most graciously pleased 
to signify, that the author should be accommodated with such 
plans and charts, as might appear necessary for Ijjs object, from 
the Imperial depot. This happened during the formation of 
the magnificent Map of Russia, in Europe, which has since 
appeared; and which contains large tracts of the adjoining 
continent of Asia. And that no time might be lost, in waiting 
for the completion of the grand work, ( since the Russian 
surveys were intended to form the basis of the Author’s work, 
towards the north and north-east,) his Imperial Majesty was 
pleased to confer an additional favor, by directing that such 
portions of the geography, as were required, for the purpose, 
should be transmitted, severally, as they were completed. 
Such attentions to science, deserve, as they will, no doubt, 
obtain, the acknowledgments of the learned and scientific 
public. 

The Author begs leave in this place to express his obligations 
to thdr Excellencies Count WoronzofF and Admiral Tchicha- 
gofF, for their polite attentions and assistance, on this occasion. 
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The iTiiportant aids furnished by M. Niebuhr, Mr. Sullivan, 
M. Hammer, Mr, James Morier, and M.Otto, personally; 
have already been acknowledged: as well as those, derived 
from the writings and drawings of the late M. de Beauchamp. 

To Mr. Browne, whose hazardous and fatiguing researches 
brought to our knowledge the position and remains of the 
temple of Jupiter Asnm on, in Lyhia, hei is indebted for the 
principal geographical lines, on which the greater part of the 
interior of Asia Minor has been constructed : as well as for 
many celestial observations and explanatory remarks. The 
melancholy tale of his murder, by banditti, in Persia, whilst 
on his way to Transoxiandy still rings in our ears. It has only 
just come to the knowledge of the author, that whilst at Er- 
zerura, during Mr. Browne’s last journey, he ascertained the 
general point of elevation of that place ; which he found to 
be about 7000 feet above the level of the sea. The severity 
of the winters, in that quarter, is particularly dwelt on, in the 
account of the sufferings of the Ten Thousand, in Chapter XII. 
of the present work. 

His thanks are specially due to Dr. Gillies, on whom he has 
habitually trespassed, for references to Greek authors; and 
for translations, or explanations of particular passages; and 
who has been unwearied in his exertions, to meet the wishes 
of the author : or, to quote the words of a highly respectable 
author, “ he has on all occasions been kind, prompt, and satis- 
“ factory.” His thanks are also due to Dr. Charles Wilkins, 
and to Mr. Marsden, for their great readiness in explaining 
matters relating to oriental literature. 
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As the work was origmally written in 1794 and i 795 j 
o„t re-wri«en in its plan. fo™,in tSta, the author availed 
himself of the opportunity, which the interval afforded, o 
profiting by the advice and assistance of his friends ; on whose 
judgment he either enlarged, retrenched, or altered, sue 1 

parts as appeared to require it ; or added new matter to 

it more complete. Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Charles Blagden, 
and the three last mentioned gentlemen, have more particu- 
larly favoured him in this respect. 

He also feels himself highly indebted to the following gen- 
tlemen, who have communicated much useful information, 
either from their personal observation, or collected from that 
of others on the spot ; in Western Asia, or in Rumili. They 

are, namely, the Rev. Mr. Uskoe, formerly chaplain to the 

British factory at Smyrna ; Mr. John Hawkins, who travelled 
in Asia Minor; Sir Harford Jones, Mr. W. Hamilton, Mr. 
Charles Vaughan, Major Leake, Mr. David Morier, Mr. 

Thomas Thornton, and Mr. Eyles Irwin. On Mr. Thornton's 
authority, the detail of the geography of Rumili, chiefly rests: 
and on that of Mr. Irwin, the desert route to Baghdad, and a 
great variety of other particulars. 

Sir James Bland Burgess most politely communicated, unso- 
licited, a considerable portion of valuable geographical matter, 
relating to the sea of Marmora, and to the Euxine, generally : 
as also various other documents. The author’s thanks are 
also due to Mr. R. H. Inglis, for various remarks, which his 
knowledge concerning the subject of Western Asia,. acquired 
• by reading and enquiry, had qualified him to make. 
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The Rev, Mr. Smimove, Chaplain to the Embassy from 
his Imperiah Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, has 
never ceased to interest himself in the success of the general 
work ; which has been manifested by his labours, in the fur- 
therance of measures for collecting and transmitting of geo- 
graphical and other materials. 

And lastly, as a person who cannot in respect of the nature 
of his assistance, be well classed with any of the rest ; the late 
Mr. Jonas Dryander, Librarian to Sir Joseph Banks, and Vice- 
President of the Linnsean Society. His assistance indeed, was so 
various and extensive, that it may be reckoned equal to a host : 
for not only, what he had made his own, by means of his 
proper studies, was brought into use; but he knew where 
every other thing wanted, was to be found ; at the same time 
possessing the means of reference on the spot ; and with it the 
desire of being useful to his friends. 
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NOTICES RESPECTING THE MAPS. xxvii 

The Maps are three in number, and on different scales , adapted to the 
explanation both of the general, and the detailed geography. 

The First is a General View of the whole Expedition and Retreat; 
on a small scale ; and is placed opposite to the title page, for the more 
ready means of reference, on the occurrence of any very general question. 

The Second gives the whole in.deto?: that is, on a scale suflSciently 
large to shew the daily progress, when required. It also exhibits a 
general view of the physical geography ; such as the principal chains of 
mountains, lakes, rivers, passes, &c, in and near the line of march. 

There will be found, in a corner of the same map, a plan of the gulf of 
Issus (or Scanderoone), and its environs, on an extended scale ; in order 
the better to express the positions of the passes, and other particulars 
around it. It vvas compiled from the joint observations of Messrs. 
Niebuhr, Drummoad, and Pocock : and is a portion of a map drawn with 
a view to explain the relative positions of the passes of Cilicia and Syria, 
and other circumstances respecting the warfare of Alexander and Darius 
in that quarter. 

The Third contains on an enlarged scale, that very important part of 
the Expedition and Retreat, comprised between the commencement of the 
country of Babylonia, and the ascent of the Carduchian Mountains, by 
the Greeks- Thislast map it is hoped , will afford satisfaction to the reader, 
whilst attending the steps of the Greeks to the battle of Oimoaja, and 
thence to Sitace, and the river Zabatus : where a still more interesting 
scene commences, by their fighting their way through the collective force 
of the Persian Empire; and accomplishing that Retreat, which in a 
military point of view, has immortalized both themselves and their 
country. 

The two last maps being too large to be conveniently folded into the 
book, are placed within a separate cover : by which arrangement their 
surfaces remain flat ; and thus preserve the relative positions and pro- 
portions of the parts, to each other ; which the folding has an evident 
tendency to destroy. 
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'Remarks*'. 


Halt 

"Bays' 


Para- 

saiigas 


Names' of Places* 


From Sardis to the Masaoder River - 3 

Colossae • “ - * 

Celsenae - . - ■ • . 3, 

Peltse - '- ... % 

Forum of the Kramians ^ - s 

Caystrus - • - - 3 

Thymbrium > - ^ 

Tyrixum « - - . - 2 

Jeonium • - - • 3 

Through Lycaonia « -r - 5 

Dana (Tjj’ana) - > > 4* 

At the Gilician Pass near Tyana ^ 

Through it, to Tarsus - - 4 

Pharus (Sarus) River - -« 2 

Pyramus River >• - - ^ 

Issus ' . . . .■ .. .. . - . '■■■ « ' ^ . .' 2. 

Syrian Gates - - • i 

Myriandrus - * - - * 

Daradax River •* • - 9 

r Thapsacus «... g 

\ Araxes River - « - 3 

Corsote. ■ - ,■ - - . 5 

The Pylae ' . - , ■ • . ■■ .13 

Thro* Babylonia, to the field of battle at Cunaxa 


A TABLE of the Marches, Distances, and Halts, of Cyrus, and the 

Ten Thousand, Sfc. 


■Distance'' omitted in the oritinah 


* In the text the articles, stand thus ; 
Daradax to Thapsacus 
Thapsacus to the Araxes 


3 ■■ ■ 

3 

Z ■ ' 

20 . 

The .Seihan River. 
. The jeihan River. 

3 '.. 


7 I 

5 T. It is supposed .that "thae' two articles 
3 J .are 'tra'nsposed inthe o.rigiiiah* 

■ 5 '.' 


Taken for '.Kutahiah. ■ ■ ■''. ■ ■ ■ 
Supposed' ''to be 5' or "6 'marches* 
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The Greeks y alone. 


Names of Places. 


Returned to the former Camp, at night 
With Ariseus, northward 
Truce Villages - • 

To the Wall of Media 
Sitace - - - . 

Opis " . , ■ - . , . 

Zabatus River 

To the Carduchian Mountains 
Centrites River * « . 

Telcboas River - - 

To the Villages where they had the first sr 
Halt and attack of Teribazus’ Camp 
To the Pass - - , 

Eastern Euphrates - - • 

Through the Snow 
To the Villages of Refreshment 
The Army came in the next day 
With the head man of the village J.who les 
them to wander) 

To the River P basis (the Araxes ) ' 

To the fortified post of the Taochians, 
Taochians’ country - - • 

Chalybians (rather Chaldseans,) and to the] 
Harpasus River 

Through the Scythinian’s country 
Gymnias City - - - 

Mount Theches - - 

Through the Macronian country 
Sickness, occasioned by the honey 
To Trebisonde • . - 

To Cerazunt « 

Warfare with the Mosync»cians 
Through their country - 
Chalybians - - - - 

Tiburenians, to Cotyora 


Number * 
of 1 

Para- 

Halt 

Mardies 

saiigas 

Bays 

I 

4 


I 


• 1 

1 


26 1 ^ 

3 

. 

• i 

2 

8 


4 

20 

. 

II 

50 

3 ' 

45 



7 

.. 

* i 

6 

30 


^ 3 



• 

• 

3*1 

X 


m 

3 

. , 


3 

/ I 


: > 

I 


8 

s 7 



f 2 

■ , • ■' '■ 

■ * ■ 

7 

■35 

bf* H 

2 

xo 

.1 J ' 

S' 

3 ^ 

■ fe 



} ^ 

50 


4 

20 


4 

20 

' ■ * . , 

S 

« 

.'■■' . ■ ■ 

3 

10 

t 

. 

• 

3 

, 2 

7 

3 <V 

3 

O-I'S 

10 

8 

til 

. 

^ « B 

*^-0 C 3 


■ 

.S2 P 

£ 0 



3 S ■‘p' ^ 

"S ^ OJ 

, J 


Remarks. 


No distances given. 


In the Snow 23 days. 


The Harpa-sou River. 


Teke mountains (first view of the sea 


Rather 3 marches; as Diodorus says' 
Rather 6 marches. 

No time given. 

btless, much less. 

No time or distance. 


* This is the only time that the distance is mentioned, whilst in the snow, 
f Besides the three marches through the country of the MacronianSf there appears to have been a short 
interval of rime iir.accouiited for, between the Camp beyond the summit of M. Tbecfjns, and the fron- 
tier of the 
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„ i, (Preface) Note, line 4, after miemr afM, rmd sirwe tbe. MMiermis iwetf '.fii 
its formation^ preserved ibiir original Scale » 
riL Mst line hut three, dele the French GcvirnmmiJ^ 

"Note, reiidfimiL 

xlii.. line 8, zf ter experience, read , in a contest, iiniisoally protracted, kc» 

8; line 16, read 1 10,000. 

12. line la from bottom, read 
^28. Note, read rate* ■ ■ 

36* line j i front bottom, read ai the end. 

50. line I, read 39, and igl* 
line 5, read 39, and 39|, 

62. line 13, read art fiwciewi Town. 

63. Note, lines 14 and 15, tmnspose Callinicura and Nkephorium, 

7^ line 10, read caM/. 

87, line 12 from bottom, read 34, and 44, 

99. line z, for My rmndrus 9 rend Tbapsacus, 

1 1 7/ line 3, after the Plain, read /or the mountainous barrier, 

127. line the last, read the river t/Dokhala. 

194, §.rst 'Note, dele probably 
i Note, line z, re^d. He travelled in the 
205. line 17, for 4, read 3. 

2i 6. line I, forfj&^, read 

235. line 4, for 30 to 40, read 20 to 30* 

239. line 7 from bottom, read original cause. 

255. line 2, read might have become, 

277, line 12, Thevenot*s reckoning should have been New Style. 

280. line 3 from bottom, after ** Autumn;*' read, and that they may be quit 

clear, &g. 

281. line 7, read Jirsi to mention. 

329. line 8 from bottom, for that place, read page 76. 

331, line II from bottom, for River read Rivers, 

338. last line, for 31 read ii. 



ILLUSTRATIONS, ^c. 




The Anabasis, the most interesting portion of ancient Military 
History-— requires much Geographical Illustration— -partly accom- 
plished, by the observations of recent travellers— The Itinerary 
Measures ofK bn obnon, considered— great errors in the numerals — 
his Ts.rs.SBi\g-ai shorter than the Persian standard, whether ancient 
or modern -.and appears to be equal to three Komanmiles — En- 
quiry concerning the length of the meanMarckes of great armies; 
considered as a scale for geographical purposes— observations on 
the number of Marches, and on the distances, noted in the Ana- 
basis~ra^e of marching, deduced from these statements ; which 
differs hut little from that of the mean inarch of large armies, 
tahn generally— 'K&nophoXi has incurred, blame, by omitting to 
censure the conduct of the younger Cyrhs, and of Clearchus — 
The Anabasis contains much information, respecting the nature 
and constitution of Grecian Armies— contrast between the cha- 
racters of the individuals of the Grecian and of modern Armies — 
the Grecian Auxiliaries of Cyrus, consisted of select men — The 
Anabasis, in the form in which it now appears, must have been 
written long after the date of the events ; probably from notes 
taken during the Expedition. 

This Expedition, taken in all its parts, is perhaps the most 


splendid of all the military events, that have been recorded 
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in Ancient History: and it has been rendered no less interest- 
ing and impressive, in the description, by the happy mode of 
relating it. Yet it has doubtless lost a part of its value amongst 
'^^ritical readers, from the want of such illustrations, as might 
Serve to remove, or to explain, the numerical and other errors, 
which at present render certain parts of it, either unintelligible, 
or improbable. And as the greater part of the tract, through 
which the Expedition led, was, until latter times, unknown 
in detail, to Europeans ; no means of coin paring the Narra- 
tive with the actual Geography, existed. So that, in many 
cases, the reader was compelled, after much examination, to 
take for granted, what the mind naturally required to be 
verified; and in others, to forego all enquiry^ as entirely 
hopeless. ' 

And, since military operations often receive their character 
from the nature of the ground, on which they are performed ; 
neither can 'the mind be satisfied, without such a representa- 
tion of it, as will aid the developement of the causes, of the 
several movements ; for written descriptions will not always 
express what is required. « , 

^ .The Author has been fortunate enough to obtain many 
new documents, illustrative of this subject; and in particular, 
certain routes of modern travellers over the ground, on which 
. the Ten Thousand were the most closely pressed by the Per- 
sians, during theirl retreat from the river Zabatus to the foot 
of the Carduchian mountains ;• one of the most interesting parts 
of the History. Mr. John • Sullivan, in particular, noted the 
nature and quality of the ground, along, and near the eastern 
shore of ’the Tigris ; between the foot of the before-mentioned 
mountains, and, the city of Mosul : opposite to the site of which 
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city, the Greeks may be supposed to have arrived on the fifth 
day after the commencement of their retreat from the Zahatus. 

The place at which they crossed the Euphrates in Armenia, 
has also remained doubtful: but a notice in Hajy Kalifa, joined 
to another in Diodorus Siculus^ serves to fix, or at least, to 
approximate very closely, this important point in their route. 

The position of the city of Gymnias, (or Gumnias')^to which 
they cfime, after they had recovered the route, towards Trebi- 
zonde ; is believed to be found in a place named by different 
travellers, Courtbas, Comasour, and Kumakie. It is of much 
importance in ascertaining thei latter part of the route. And 
finally, the line of positions along the great southerii road, 
through Asia Minor, described by M. Niebuhr, Mr. Browne, 
and others, has afforded great aid towards adjusting the diffe- 
rent points, arising in the route between Sardis and Tarsus. 

In the compilation of the geography of this expedition, one 
grand desideratum Vi&s the Scale : for the number of Parasan- 
gas given, for thfe length of the dailymarch, taking the Para- 
sang at the usual rate of three miles, is, oftentimes, beyond 
probability. On the other hand, the distances appear to be 
sometimes right, when the number of marches is wrong. And 
again, it happens, in many cases, that the number of marches 
alone, is given, withoutany statement of the distance marched. 
It thus became necessary, not only to ascertain the standard of 
the Parasanga, recorded by Xenophon ; but also to enquire 
into the length of the mean daily marches of large armies; 
in order to be enabled to regulate, and to apportion, the dis- 
tances. 

With respect to the Parasanga itself, there can be little 
doubt but that it was the same denomination with the Farsang, 
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in present use, throughout Persia. But the standards differ 
very considerably : the Farsang being, at a mean, little short 
of British miles ; whilst the parasanga of Xenophon was 
no more than 3 Roman miles ; or little more than af British : 
(strictly, 3,78). Both Herodotus and Xenophon say, that the 
parasanga consisted of 30 stades ;* and as these may be sup- 
posed to have been of th.e Grecian itinerary stoned the 
parasanga would be equal to 3,9 British miles ; or ^ only, 
longer than that of the Anabasis. 

It may be conceived that Xenophon adopted, or meant to 
adopt, the itinerary measure of the Persians, on the above 
evaluation^at which it was estimated in Greece ; and which, it 
has appeared, was not very wide of the truth. But then, he 
uses the same standard during the whole Expedition and 
Retreat; although it cannot well be supposed, that the same 
itinerary measure prevailed in Lydia, as in Assyria, or in Ar- 
menia. It is therefore, only by a reference to the ground 
marched over by Xenophon, in the few places where the 
Greography is well known, that a just idea of his standard can 
be obtained : and it fortunately happens, that in Cilicia, he 
travelled a considerable space, over which a Roman road 
was afterwards formed; and which is registered in their 
itineraries. 

'fhei leanisalem Itinerary has 45 Roman miles between 
Tarsus and rite river Pymmns, at Mopsuhestia;% which distance 

is given at ispardsangas, in the Anabasis. § And although the 

r '.t:. ,■ ' . 

* Herodotus in Terpsichore, c* 53 ; and Xenophon in the Anabasis, Lib* IL c. 5* ; 
where 535 parasangas are said to be equal to 16,050 stades. 

f See the Geographical System at the conclusion of the second section. 

I See pages 579,586. ' It is called tl^e Itinierary^ ^ § Lib. 1 . c. 17* 
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comparison cannot Be so pointedly made, through the whole 
extent between the Pyramus a.nd Myriandrus, yet it may clearly 
be inferred, that the parasangas allowed for this interval, 
agree generally to 3 Roman miles, each.* Again, the 25 
parasangas between and Tarsus, agree to the 75 miles 

of the aforesaid itinerary ."f In effect, the parasanga of Xeno- 
phon agrees with 3 Roman miles ; and appears to differ only 
^ part from its reputed standard of 30 stades, in Greece. J 

With respect to the marches of large armies, it is proper to 
observe, that such marches, taken at a mean rate in road dis- 
tance, and afterwards reduced to J/recit distance, by a rule 
founded on experience, in a great variety of cases; may be 
used with great advantage as a scale, in the construction of 
geography. For the mean rate ©f the daily marches of armies, 
is much the same at all periods, and in all countries ; since the 
physical powers of men, in the aggregate, are much the same 
everywhere. This is, however, to be understood, of large 
armies, attended by a proportionate number of carriages and 
beasts of burthen; and of marches which are continued for 
some length of time. 

In the course of our enquiries, examples have been collected 
from a variety of quarters ; and the result is somewhat above 
14, British miles ly the road; or about 12 geographic; and which, 
reduced to direct distance, may be taken at about io|^, of the 
latter standard, on a line of 8 or 10 marches. But a single 

* In Chapter III. will be found a Table, in which the ancient and modern distances 
on this road, are compared, in detail* 
t Pages 577> ant* 579- 

X It may be added, that, by all that can be collected, the same scale agrees best with 
the ground, throughout the expeditiwi and retreat. 
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march; or even s or $ taken together ; may produce about 
11 geographic miles, each. Amongst other examples, is that 
of QS measured marches of a Mogul army in the 17th century , 
during a campaign in India, and in the bordering country o 
Persia. This army was large ; as being commanded by one 
of the Imperial family in person ; though by no means equal in 
numbers to that of Cyrus. In respect of its appointments, it 
may be called light armed; and its mean rate of march was 14,6 
British miles, (or somewhat more than 14I), by the trace 
of the road.* 

Those who may have been accustomed to read the accounts 
of the exceeding long marches of Alexander, during certain 
periods of his Expedition, may possibly be inclined to doubt 
these statements: but the long continued /orrf<i marches of this 
Commander, in which he manifested no feeling, either for 
man or beast, whilst his thirst of dominion continued ; these 
are out of the question at present.^ This may also apply in a 
degree to Bonaparte : but then his marches were across coun- 
tries well stocked, as well as inhabited ; and where he might 
sweep the whole line of his route, of its horses and carriages, 
to assist in transporting his army, and its appointments. Persia 
presented a different face : and more particularly some of its 
desert parts, that were passed over with so much rapidity, 
by Alexander. t-rr 

V t *■ * I ' t '' i ' i i % > ’ V *»' ' . , , S , , , , , I , , : *, 

• This statement lyas communicated by the late General William Kirkpatrick j 
;^ho was well, read in the CoTfimentaries and Journals of the liiflFerent Mogul Emperors 
f!of Iiidk, of the line of Tamerlane. It is proper to remark, that in the Indian National 
Armies, there was a department, which had the care of measuring the line of the 
tfmte ; regulating the time, &c. 

f That isi meaning here to speak of those Commanders, who only hazard the lives 
of their men in hostile conflict* 
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When this latter Cbmniander marched from jEc&atoa to 
Rages (Hamadan to Rey ^ in ii days ; which was at the 
rate of about ig British miles per day, Arrian says (Lib. III.), 
that although “ many of his soldiers fainted on the road, and 
“ many of his horses died, through excessive weariness, Alex- 
“ ander still resolved to proceed at the same rate/’ 

Here it may be observed that an increment of less than one 
third, over the ordinary march, when long continued, produced 
excessive lassitude, and consequent loss of men and horses. 
Most of the men, who drop,m this manner, in hot climates, 
never rise again.* 

If the whole number of marches "f in the history of the Ex- 
pedition and Retreat ; together with the number of parasangas, 
as summed up by Xenophon, in Books II, V, and VII; be 

* It may be conceived that many persons regard soldiers on the march, in the light 
of ordinary travellers, walking at their ease : and not as men partially laden, and under 
certain restraints. Moreover, the unavoidable stoppages on the march, without actu- 
ally resting I by lengthening the duration of the time employed, produce an addition 
of fatigue, to that arising from the quantity of distance, actually marched. 

f It is to be observed, that in the number of marches, and parasangas, given by 
Xenophon, the aggregate does not agree with the detail, as collected from the History. 
For instance, the aggregate (in Lib. II.) has 93 marches, and 535 paras, from Ephesus 
to the field of battle ; but the detail, which is given from Sardis (which is itself 63 MP. 
or 2 J paras, short of Ephesus) has 86 marches, and 525 paras. ; or it would give from 
Ephesus 546 parasangas. And even if 4 marches were allowed for the 21 par, from 
Ephesus to Sardis, ^he detail would still want 3 marches. 

One particular in this matter is worthy of remark. Although the marches fall short 
in the detail by 7, yet the number of parasangas fall short only lo: so that it would 
appear, that there was an excess of 25 paras, in the detail. And it will be remarked 
that the marches are given, in the desert particularly, out of all reasonable proportion, 
too long. 

It may also be remarked, that Xenophon neglects the fractions ; but perhaps allows 
them on the whole account, by allowing integers for the larger fractions ; and sinking 
the lesser ones ; &c. 
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noted ; that is, 93 marches, equal to 535 parasangas, from 
Sardis to the field of battle atCunaxa; and laa marches, giving 
620 parasangas, from thence to Cotyora, there will be an aggre- 
gate of 2 15 marches, and 1 155 parasangas. And accordingly , 
by this statement, the mean march of the Greeks, taken 
throughout the whole Expedition and Retreat, is equal to 5,36 
parasangas: or reckoned irt British miles, as nearly 15, as 
possible. But if the sum of the marches of the combined army, 
and that of the Greeks, be taken separately, as they ought to 
be; since the two armies were very differently appointed, and 
differed in point of numbers, in a ten-fold proportion; the 
mean march of the combined army, will be found to be 
parasangas, approaching to 16 British miles ; and that of the 
Greeks, 5,08 parasangas, or only a small fraction over 14 Bri- 
tish miles. 

Hence it would appear, as if the grand army of 110,500 
men, with all their incumbrances, had out-marched one of 
12,060 ; without any incumbrances ; at the rate of two Roman 
miles per day ; (i. e. iy~ to 15^). It is true, that the Greeks, 
during a part of the retr^t, were often delayed, through the 
necessity of fightipg their way, or of preparing to resist attacks ; 
and in another part, in marchrag through deep snows newly 
fallen; whilst Cyrus marched without meeting with delays of 
that kind. , Yet as the diSpisop€®l 5 on runs through the whole, 
dt the ahoyfij i^tdtf day ; the statement 

cannot be admitted ; as being amtrary to experience, which on 
I long cohrinued tearch^sdtowi? caily 14 British miles, and a 
small fraction, by the trace of the road ; and which may be 
taken, as we have said before, at about lof G. miles, in direct 
distance. It may be remarked also, that the standard of 14 
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miles, or thereabouts, for the ordinary rate of marching, is, in 
effect, confirmed, by the general statement of Xenophon : for 
marches of 5 parasangas, or 150 stades, answering to 13,9 
British miles, occur very commonly,* Nor will the actual 
space in tlie geography of the country, allow of marches of 
16 miles, throiighmt march of Cyrus; as the general re- 
port requires : and there are palpable errors in the numbers 
of the parasangas, in many parts of Mesopotamia; since 90 
are given for 13 marches, through the hilly desert; amounting 
to more than 19 miles per day ; and without any intervening 
halts. 

Xenophon indeed says, that Cyrus hastened the march, as 
much as possible : and there is no reason to doubt that the 
army made as quick a progress as a-o large a body, so attended, 
could make.-f But impossibilities could not be performed: 
and it is related by Xenophon, that during of the 

march, which was previous to their entering the plains of 
Babylonia, there was so great a scarcity of fodder for the 
horses, that many of them died of hunger.| Consequently, 
one must expect that there was generally, so great a diminu- 
tion of strength, as to make them fall off, in their rate of tra- 
velling: so that the account of msxdies oi such a length, so 
long cmtinued, appears improbable : at least, in this place, 

♦ See the Table of marches at the end of the Preface, 

Amongst the Greeks, a day^s march appears to have been reckoned ijo stadia, ia 
common estimation : which, according to oiir supposition (Geogr, Syst, of Herod, § IL) 
would be equal to about 14I British miles. 

+ It is said that in Cyrus^ army, 400 waggons were employed for the service of the 
Greeks, alone. [Anabasis, end of the fourth Book]. Hence the whole number must 
have been very great. 
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It appears then, that 14 British miles, and a fraction, may be 
taken for the mean daily march of an army; whether applied 
generally^ or to the marches in the Anabasis, in particular, in- 
stead of the improbable lengths, so long continued; above 
cited. But when the number of parasangas, agrees with the 
circumstances of the case, which happens more commonly , the 
numbers in the text are adopted accordingly. And even when 
they are out of measure, provided they agree with the actual 
geography ; and a probable cause appears, for msMng forced 
marches; there also the original numbers are adopted. But 
probability is not to be violated; for forced marches can only 
be continued for a time, without destroying both man and 
beast. 

And in respect of the scale of the parasdnga, three Roman 
miles are adopted ; and these, according to M. D’Anville (in 
his Mes. Itindraire, p. 44 - ) the rate of 75 ^ degree : 

so that a parasanga may be taken, in distance, that is, 

with the allowance of about for winding, at 3,14 twills ; 
or for a march of 5 parasangas, about 10,7 G. miles, direct; 
differing oiiiy z shade, from the mean length of the marches of 
large armies, taken generally. 

' It may be proper in this place, to state the length of the 
different Itinerary measures made use of, or referred to, in the 
course of the work. 

1 ; The geographical mile, or 60th part of a degree of latitude. 

3. British may -bf 1760 yards, of which between 6 g^ and 
694- make , a degree. 

• ' 3. The Roman mile or mille passus, of which, 75 make a 
degree. This mile, reduced to direct distance, by deducting 
i from the measure, by the road, will be 0,714 geog. mile. 
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4. The parasanga of Xenophon, equal to about 3 Roman 
miles, or 3,4 G. miles by the road. In direct distance 3,143. 
Taken at 30 Grecian Itinerary stades, it would be 3,5 G. miles, 
(about) by the road ; or 3,233 direct,* 

5. The Grecian Itinerary stade has been taken at the 718th 

part of a degree.-f If taken, , at 720, 13 of these 

would make a geog. mile, ^ 

The stade of Strabo is of 700 to a degree. 

6 . Arabic miles. Of these, there are 56I- to a degree ; or 
each mile 1,055 G. mile, 

* The modem/^rSiJiig-, in common use, on a mean of 1224 farsangs, is 3,455 Bri- 
tish miles, by the road : or in direct distance 2,653 Sir John Malcolm’s own 

ronte (In 1801) of 347I farsangs, gives 2,66 ; and by the road, 3I British miles. It is 
scarcelypossibietofindaneareragreeirent,ofthekind« 

t See the Geography of Herodotus, Section II . 

I A learned Grecian, who, not long ago, translated Arrian’s Periplus of the Euxine 
Sea, into English, has taken much pains to controvert the opinions, respecting the 
scale of the stade, and the rate of sailing of ancient ships, set forth in the Geography 
of Herodotus, The Author does not intend to enter into a defence of those opinions, 
leaving them to the judgment of the Public : but it is proper to observe, that this gen- 
tleman, by his want of reflexion, has led himself into some very ridiculous mistakes. 
He supposes the G. miles in the book, to mean Greek miles ; why, no one can guess ; 
as that denomination of miles, is never used in geographical constructlDn : and in the 
beginning of the Chapter, the word is given at full length, together with 

the scale. So that this gentleman hst,% htm JigMtng wM a shadow^ through two long 
dissertations ; written, apparently, with a view to lessen the reputation of the book. 
He, of course, always finds the Author in the wrong, in his results ; because be supposes 
miles of about 87 to a degree ; the Author, those of 60 ! It might almost be supposed, 
that finding a G standing alone\ he had pressed it into the service of the Greeks, to 
give it employment ! 

Nor do his mistakes end here : for amongst others, he has omitted a whole line of dis- 
tance in the Wanslation 5 which might very much mislead a geographer, who followed 

■''him.,: 
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7. Marches of great armies. For s to 3 days, 11 G- miles, 
in distance : for a great number, 10,6, to io|-. 

8. Ordinary day’s journies^ on foot, from 17|- to 18 G. miles, 
direct. 


Certain of the commentators on this history, have blamed 
Xenophon for passing over, without censure, or even animad- 
version, the conduct of the younger Cyrus, in pursuing, what 
they deemed an unwarrantable plan of ambition ; since, say 
they, it had for its object, the dethronement, and eventual 
murder, of his brother and sovereign. But that, on the con- 
trary, Xenophon extols his virtues ; and doubtless endeavours 
to place him in an amiable point of view. 

Others have defended Cyrus ( and at the same time, Xeno- 
phon, of course) on the ground of an alledged custom of ancient 
Persia, respecting the succession to the throne. It may be 
recollected, that Xerxes, a younger son of Darius Hystaspes, 
was preferred to Artabazanes, the eldest; because Xerxes 
was bom, after his father became king of Persia; but the 
other previous to that event. (Herbd. Polymn. c. 3.) Cyrus 
the younger, and Artaxerxes his brother, were in the like pre- 
dicament ; Cyrus bang bom after the accession of Darius 
Nothus; but Artaxerxes, previously: though both of the same 
mother, wWch \vas not the case with Artabazanes and 5 ^erxes. 

% the manner, however, in which Herodotus relates the 
story, it would appear, that the above act in favour of Xerxes, 
did not constitute a precedent : but rather that he claimed the 
tfirone in virtue pf being the grandson of Cyrus the Great, 
the founder of the Monarchy ; by his daughter Atossa (c. a. 
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of the same book) : and that the plea of being horn the son of 
ifw king , was not thought of, till Demaratus suggested it ; and 
adduced the example of the Spartan succession.* Moreover, 
Herodotus adds, that in his opinion, “ Xerxes would have 
“ reigned, without this advice from Demaratus ; as Atossa 
“ enjoyed an almost unlimited authority.'’ (Polyran. g, ) 
Accordingly, one cannot but suspect, that the plea of being 
bom the son of a king, was no more than a colourable pretence : 
and that the true reason of Xerxes' succeeding, was the supe- 
rior influence of his mother. It is worthy of remark, that 
Xenophon is silent concerning the competition between the 
brothers Artaxerxes and Gyrus on the score of birth; although 
one cannot suppose him ignorant of a transaction that must 
have been much canvassed in Greece.’f 

But, whatsoever may have been the merits of case, 
Xenophon certainly appears blameable in another matter : 
and has in consequence, been accused of want of candour, J in 
omitting to mention the cause of the banishment of Clearchus 

• This regulatlon in Sparta, appears to be very extraordinary ; as seeming to depart 
from the principle, on which the preference of one son to another, in respect of the 
order of birth, has apparently been established : that is, that the elder is naturally sup« 
posed to be the farthest advanced in the knowledge of mankind and the science of 
government. 

f It is a curious fact, that a dispute of the same kind, with that between Xerxes and 
4 iis brother, occurred in the Ottoman Empire, between the sons of Mahomed the second, 
about the year 14$!^ 

Cantemir says, (p. 119, English Translation) that (Jem) the younger son, disputed 
Ac succession with the elder brother (Bajazet II.) because « it was a dishonour that 

the empire should be given to the son of private man, in prejudice of the imperial 

•• qffsprlng.** 

j By the celebmted M. Larcher, iti Ms Prefece to his French Translation of the 
Anabasis. 
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from Sparta : and merely stating, that he was a banished man .* 
It must be allowed to be a fault to omit the cause, when it was 
no less than the crimes of tyranny, robbery, and murder : for 
as the cause was as publicly known in Greece, as the punish- 
ment; the mere statement of the latter, might lead many to 
conclude, that a person of Xenophon’s high character, thought 
too lightly of such atrocities. However, in delineating the 
character of this general, after the massacre at the fwerZabatus, 
Xenophon exposes in the strongest terms, and in the happiest 

manner, his violent passion for war. 

“ These (says he), seem to be the actions of a man, delight- 
“ ing in war; who, when it is in his power to live in peace, 

“ withoutdetrimentor dishonour, prefers war ; whentolivein 

“ ease, chooses labour, with a view to war : and when to enjoy 
“ riches, without danger, chooses rather, by making war, to 
« diminish them- — "f 


The Anabasis lets \xs more into the nature and constitution 
of a Grecian army, than any other ancient document; as en- 
tering more into the detail of its discipline, and management. 
It may indeed, have been, that this particular army, although 
composed of Grecian individuals, as Athenians, Spartans, Boeo- 
tians, Arcadians, Thessalians, &c. yet not belonging to the 
Grecian states, it might not haVe attained so high a point of 
discipline, as that of their national armies. But in whatso- 
ever degree, one must expect- the same kind of customs and 
observances. 


* Anabasis, lib. I, c. 3 ; and II, c. *5. 
t Anab. lib. Ill, c. 26 : Spelman’s Translation. 
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The discipline of a Grecian army, was, in effect, as dijBTerent 
as possible, from any thing that appears amongst us, at this 
day. The army, itself, was a kind of Republic : for during the 
Expedition which is the subject of the present work, the con- 
sent of the ranks' was taken, not only in the choice of officers, 
to fill up the vacancies occasioned by the massacre, and for the 
adoption of regulations for their conduct, during the retreat ; 
but even respecting the disposition and the order of march ! * 

How different then , must have been the education and habits 
of those men, who, by a sense of propriety, alone, could esta- 
blish a character, which afforded a sufficient security for their 
conduct, in what related to military discipline] For, it maybe 
observed, that there was at all times, a prompt obedience, 
in actual service, howsoever arduous, or dangerous. !-f 

* lib* III, c. 13# 

During the late expedition* «c.rosi? the Continent North America# for the purposes 
of discovery# under the conduct of the Captains Lewis and Clarke; it appears that upon 
the death of a serjeant, one was elected in his room, by the privates themselves, out of 
their own body ; which formed a part of one of the regiments of the line, in the service 
of the United States. 

f The oration pronounced by Pericles, on occasion of the public funeral of the Athe* 
jnians, slain in the iirst part of the Peloponnesian war, throws much light on the state of 
society, and of the public mind, at Athens: from whence may be inferred, in degrees# 
that of the rest of Greece. 

We enjoy a form of government, not moulded in rivalry of the constitutions of 
neighbouring states, but which has served as a pattern to some of them; itself unbor- 
rowed from any. It is called democracy, because it embraces the interests of the 
people at large, not those of a part only of the community. In maintaining the rights 
of individuals, and adjusting private differences, the law deals impartially .with all ; but 
in the distribution of ofSces and honours, men are preferred according to the esteem in 
which each candidate is held, for his personal and appropriate merits ; for the claims of 
merit supersede the distinctions of - birth j nor is poverty a bar to preferment, when any 
man appears to be really capable of rendering useful service to the commonwealth. In 
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could not be in- 
large. This is 
in his speech to 
when he sets forth the irregularities and 
a considerable number of individuals, 

' considerable numbers go out 
' I the face of the officers, and con- 
predatory expedition, amongst the 

hear of no punishment ! 

► an attack, loudly re- 

his officer (Xenophon) has the privilege of riding, 

foot, and fatigued with 
thrusts the sol- 
together with the shield, 
comrades indeed, punish and shame 

from the ranks ! 

s so different from our ideas and habits, that we can 
teve that we are reading the history of creatures of 

same kind with ourselves. 

lowever, the individuals who composed the Grecian arrnies 
not to be regarded as being of the class of men, of which 
' ranks ordinarily consist in modem times.| Xenophon 

dly intercourse of Ufe.our bchaiuour is fully answerable to this liberal plan of 
. Exempt from peevishness and irritabUity, easy and unsuspicious, we viw he 
fments of oteri complacence, instead of damping them by those sour l<^ks. 

h pain, though they cannot punish. Thus inoffensive and indulgent to each other. 

i m restratoed from oifending the public, through respect for the i^gistrates, and 

of the laws ; tHi^ written laws especially, which afford redress to the injured, m 
r,«toms. the violation of which is foUowed by the loss of cha- 


But it would even appear, 
flicted, without the consent 
clearly shown by the 
the array, at Cotyora; 
atrocities committed by 
at Ceramnt.* At another time; 
of the camp without leave, in i.. 
trary to their wishes, on a \ 

Mosynoeci : but we 

Again, a soldier, whilst marching to 
marks that! 

whilst he, himself, was marching on 
carrying his shield. The officer dismounts 
dier out of his place, and takes it, 
himself. The soldier’s c — -- 
him, on the spot : but the punishment comes 
All which Is so different from our i 
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moreover informs us, (lib. vi. c. 22.) that “ the greater part of 
“ the men had not engaged in this service through want, but 
“ Induced by the reputation of Cyrus : some even bringing 
“ soldiers with them, who had spent their fortunes ; some 
“ having left their fathers and mothers, and others their chil- 
“ dren, with a design to return, when they had acquired 
“ enough to enrich them : for they heard that the other Greeks, 
“ who before served under Cyrus.had made their fortunes.”* 


It seems to be agreed that the History of this Expedition, in 
the form we now see it, was written a great many years after 
the date of the transactions, which it records. This appears 
very clear, by the reasoning of Dr. Forster, in his Geographical 
Dissertation, annexed to Spelman’s Translation of the Anabasis y 
page 336, et seq. on a reference to the digression in the fifth 
book, c. 12, concerning the oflPering to Diana. It is indeed 
almost impossible, that the circumstantial details which so often 
occur, could have been wTitten during the Expedition ; but it 
cannot be believed, that the time, distance, and order of events, 
could , from their nature, have been so well retained in memory ; 
as other and more important matters, that were too deeply im- 
printed on the mind, to be obliterated. Such a result, as he 
has submitted to the reader, could not have been produced, 
but by Koto, taken as early as possible, after the events had 

had happened, that the loss of a battle, by carrying oif many of the richer citizens, en- 
dangered, and sometimes changed, the governments of Republics* But, on the other 
hand, those who served in the gallics, See. were always of the poorest and meanest of 
the people. [Dr* Gillies.] 

* Cyrus had directed his officers to raise ^sis mmy Peloponmsians as possible : and of 
those, the best men they could get. [Anab. lib. 1, c. t.] 

D 
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happened. And the errors, and particularly the transpositions , 
may have been occasioned by his not being able to arrange 
those notes, in the proper order of time, in which they hap- 
pened ; whence the order of some of the transactions has been 
transposed ; and certain rivers, along the coast of the Euxine, 
have been referred to wrong positions, &c. But after all, 
the errors are very few. 
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CHAPTER 11. 


FROM SARDIS TO ICONIUM. 


The designs of Cy'R.vs. were penetrated hy Tissaphernes the 
commencement of his Preparations’-— The early part of his March, 
whilst collecting his Troops and Stores, calculated to deceive the 
King ^Persia- — Progress from Sardis, hy Colossae,io Celsenaa ; 
the first place of Rendezvous — The geographical position of Ce- 
leense discussed; and referred to the site ^ Sandukly — Its de- 
scription, hy 'K.mophon— Numbers and Classes, of the Grecian 
Auxiliaries— Further Progress of Cyrus, hy Peltae, the Forum 
of the Kramians, Tyri®um, &c. to Iconium~TAe Kramians 
recognized in Kermian, or KutaMah; Iconium, in Kuniyah— 
Plain of Caystrus ; afidSakli, or Seleukter’— ^Description of the 
elevated Vallies of the Pisidian and Cilician Taurus, through 
which lay the rmte ^ Cyrus — Positions of the Tracts oflszxmsL, 
Phrygia-Parorias, and Lycaonia — Review of the Army, in the 
Plain of Tynzexim. 

nn 

A HE description of the march of the army of Cyrus, from 
Sardis to in the Anabasis, is very brief; and, abstracted 

from the record of the geographical stations, and the arrivals of 
detachments of European troops, is almost totally destitute of 
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interest : nor does it become much more interesting, until the 
arrival of the army in Cilicia; when the secret of its destina- 
tion could no longer be concealed from the Greeks. In effect, 
it was little more than a journal of the route, interspersed with 
a few occasional remarks. 

The intentions of Cyrus were penetrated very early by 
Tissaphernes ; yet the course of his march, at the first, was 
not such as to point exclusively towards Babylonia, nor until 
he had passed Iconium. But having then passed beyond the 
country of the Pisidians, against whom the preparations were 
pretended to have been made ; and having also permitted the 
Greeks to plunder Lycaonia, regarding it as an enemy's 
country; the individuals of his army must have began to sus- 
pect the truth ; which was known to Clearchus alone ^ amongst 
the Greeks : as we learn from Xenophon, who declares it, as 
well as his own ignorance. (Lib. III. c. 3.) 

Previous, then, to his taking the direct route towards Ba- 
bylon (the residence of the King of Persia at that time), his 
marches must be supposed to be directed, partly with a view 
to deceive the king, in respect of the Pisidian expedition ; * 
but mdre to collect his detachments of troops, and supplies of 
provisions and necessaries, that were doubtless prepared for 
him, in different parts of the country. Upwards of 5000 of 
his Grecian auxiliaries joined him, after he had crossed the 
Maander river into PHRYGiA.-f 

' • Xenophon does not say whaf proriiwes Cyras was entrusted with, by his brtitfe : 
but ander his father, his government consisted of Lydia, the Greater Pbrygie(, md 
ba^alocia: in . effect, the great body of Asia Mbor. The Phidiam, who inhabited 
the'diill^t ^>arts of Mount Taurasi bordering on Phrygia, had been but imperfectly 
reduced t» ohe&nce. t See the map of the route, in detail. No. II, 
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At the outset, instead of taking the more direct route from 
Sardis, ezBt'^zxdy io Celcznay by leaving M. Messogis to the 
south, and traversing the plains described by M. Taverniere 
and Dr. Griffith ; Gyrus proceeded first to the south-east, in 
the line towards the present tovra of Degnislu ; near to which 
he crossed the ridge of Messogis ; and afterwards the Meeander, 
at the end of the iMn/ march, (as it is said ) ; and thence to 
Colosstz, on the fourth. {Anabasis, Lib. I. c. 5. ) 

This road to th.Q Maander, \s a part of that, used in the 
present times, by the caravans between -STOymu and Syria, 
Satalia, &c. : and passed through the Plain of Cyrus,* to the 
site oi Philadelphia; coasting the north-east side of Mount 
Tmolus : and thence, crossing the Maeander,to /Aai ofLaodzc^a 
ad Lycum,-\ near the conflux of the Lycws with the Maeander, 
The ruins, taken for those of Golossae, are at ill- G. miles to 
the east of Laodicea, on a branch of the Lyots. 

The Maeander, said to be two plethra or 200 feet in breadth, 
was crossed at the distance of qz parasangas from Sardis ; and 
8 more brought them to Colossa. These go parasangas, equal 
on the scale of Xenophon to go Roman miles, give a direct 
distance of 64^ geographic miles ; and agree within miles 
of our construction ; which has 68|-. The Antonine Itinerary 
and Theodosian Tables, allow 73 and 76 MP. respectively 
from Sardis to Hierapolis; equal to 5^^ G. miles, at the 
highest : and Golossae appears to be about 10 from Hierapolis. J 

* That plain in which Cyrus the Great gained the decisive victory over Croesus. 
More will be said concerning it in the sequel. , 

f Philadelphia^ Laodicea^ and Bierapotis, htmg Macedonian foundations, were not 
of course in existence at -that time, 
t See again the Map, No. II. 
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This furnishes a very satisfactory proof of the genera! truth 
of Xenophon’s report of the distance* within this interval : but 
90 Roman miles, at least equal to 83 British ; and extended by 
the authority of the map of construction to 85, is too great a 
distance to be marched over in 4 days, by a very great array. 
If the number is correct, they must have been forved marches : 
but no object appears to require them : and there is, therefore, 
probably, a mistake in the number of marches. 

The next 3 marches to Celaenae.are rated at 20 parasangas, 
or 56 B. miles ; but the construction requires about 60 ; so 
that the rate of marching, from Sardis to Celma, during 7 
days, (with an intermediate halt of the same number of days, 
at Chlossie), would be about aof B. miles, at a mean. And 
the rate, on each interval, being so nearly alike, may render 
it doubtful whether Cyrus made forced marches to accomplish 
some particular purpose, which cannot at present be under- 
stood ivor^ whether there is an error in the number of marches : 
for after he left Celaemae, the general rate of marching is more 
moderate, and approaches to the standard of the mean march. 
Gne circumstance is much against the idea of forced marches ; 
which’is, the long halt at Ck>lossae, between the first 4, and 
the last 3 marches. 

, It appears, however, that the given distance of 50 parasangas 

part from the construction ; the one 
r 145 B. miles. But this space is equal to 
10 marches, instead of the 7 given. . 

Of^ Cb/o«^, famous on the score of St. Paul's Epistles to its 
mi»|bitantSj four centitfies afterwards, so few traces remain, 
that 'te Drs; Pocock and Picinini, found some difficulty in 
ascertaining its site ; but which, it cannot well be doubted, is 
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at Konous, 5 hours of travelling to the eastward of Degnislu. 
Xenophon describes it to have been “ a large city ; rich and 
“ well inhabited/’ It is probable that , the subsequent founda- 
tions of the Macedonian cities of L,aodicea and Hierapolis, oc- 
casioned the decline of Colossce ; both of which have disappeared , 
in their turn, and have left no other representative, than the 
small town of Degnislu, or Denislu. 

The position oi CelcB7ice, as well as thot of Apamia Cibotus, ■ 
(which succeeded it, as the capital of that part of the country, 
and stood very near it), is determined by the distance of the 
Izttev horn Synnada, on the one hand ; on the 

McBander, on the other : as is shewn by the Theodosian tables.^ 
It receives also a slight check from the march of Alexander 
from the quarter of Sagatasms. These notices agree in 
placing at Sandukly, a modern town of some conside- 

ration, situated on one of the heads of the Meander (now 
Meinder), which was generally allowed to have its principal 
source at Celana. (See Map, No. II.) This branch of the 
Meander Is formed by some fine springs, \vhich flow from 
the foot of a ridge of lofty hills ; as is reported of those at 
Celcence. 

But, although its place on the map may be satisfactorily 
determined, yet it is only on the map that it is at all determined : 
for no European traveller has yet pointed out any remains : 

^ It may be proper to state in this place that Hierapolis is determined in position, 
by the journal and observations of Dr. Chandler : and Synnada^ by the marches of the 
Consul Manlius from Pisidia to Galatia i (Livy, lib. 38, c. 14). He came to it in one 
short march from Dinoe (Bulawadin), and at 5 MP. short of Beudos Fetus {Bayad,or 
The Ancient ). In this situation, according to Dr. Pocock (Vol. II. part 2, p. 85), 
there are found considerable remains, named by the people of the ccmnttyflierjani, 
and which appear to answer to Synnada. 
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although it is known from the that there are ancient 

reraains at Sandukly. 

The discussion of the geographical position of this place, 
involves too many particulars to be allowed a place here : but 
it will hereafter be found in the observations on the Roman 
roads in Asia Minor, in a separate work.* 

Xenophon says of Celams^ that it was “ a city of Phrygia, 
“ large, rich, and well inhabited: here the palace of Cyrus 
“ stood, with a large park full of wild beasts, which Cyrus 
“ hunted on horseback, when he had a mind to exercise him- 
“ self and his horses. Through the middle of this park, runs 
“ the river Mceander; but the head of it rises m the palace: 
“ it runs also through the city of Celcence. There is, besides, 
“ a fortified palace belonging to the great king in Celcma, at 

* The following is an abstract of that discussion* The Theodosian Tables give 73 
MP. between Synmda and Apamm» through Eupk&rbmm : and from JSiemp&lis to 
Apamia, 72* The interval of space on the geographical construction, agrees with the 
aggregate of 145, within a mile: for Sandukly lies almost exactly between the two. 
Apamia appears to have been a very few miles only, lower down the river than 

Alexander is said by Arrian (lib* I.) to have made 5 marches between S^kgaimsus 
and Celisn^} passing by the salt lake Ascanias (Burdoor), in the way. The distance 
agrees to Sandukly* 

. On the other hand, the/or«m of the Kramtans, taken forKermian,or KutahLiah,was 
22 parasangas, or 47 G* miles direct, from Celana, in Xenophon's march. General 
Koehler reckoned 25 hours; equal to 51^ G. miles, direct, between Sandukly and Ku« 
tahiah: and hence, considering that the distances in question, are computed^ (at least, 
all but those on the Roman roads), it may be allowed that Celasnm occupies nearly its 
proper position, in ancient geography. 

Sandukly was also visited byDr* Pocock: but he regarded Ashkly (or Ishakli), a 
place situated about 20 miles farther to the SW. as the site of Cdomm. However, Ashkly 
not only differs widely in point of situation, irom what the context of the g^graphical 
construction requires ; but is also too far removed from the upper part of the course of 
the Meander, to be at all considered as being near the head of that river, as the de* 
scription requires* 
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“ the head of the river Marsym, midet the citadel. This river, 
“ likewise, runs through the city and falls into xheMtsander.'' 
(lib. I. c. 5.) 

appears to have been the grand rendezvous of Cyrus’s 
army ; and here he staid no less than 30 days. Menon, the 
Thessalian, had joined him at O)/ 05 S^®, with 1500 men; and 
at this place, Clearchus and others arrived with a further aid 
of 3700. The whole body of Greeks was now said to amount 
to nearly 13,000; of which, 11,000 were heavy armed. But 
this account does not agree with the numbers reviewed before 
the battle (of Cunaxa) : taking into the accoupt the reinforce- 
ments at Issus.* 


• Here follows a detail of the numbers : 


Joined at Sardis ; 

WithXenias - - - 

Proxenus 

Sophsenetus (Stymphalian) • • • - 

Socrates - - -* - 

Pasion - - > - - 

At Colossae: 

Menon - 

At Celaen® : 

Glearchus 

Sosias - ; " " 

Sopbaenetns (Arcadian) - • - 

Heavy 

Armed. 

light 

Total 

4000 

1500 

1000 

500 

700J 

8200 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

500 

700 1 


At accordinp; to the detail * 

11,000 

2400 

13,400 

Xenophon says there were 11,000 heavy armed, and about 2090 light armed, re- 
viewed at 

At Issus, there came with 

Cheirisophus - - ^ ri- 

From Abrocomas - - - - 

1 

88 

:::} 

1100 

Grand Total, 

12,100 

2400 

14,500 

At the review, 3 days before the battle, there were only 

10400 

2400 

12>8oO 


Here is a difference of 1700 men ; and that difiference lies amongst the, heavy ^med. 
And it will be observed, that the aggregate and the detail ^ree neariy at the review at 
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From CelanaSy Gyrus marched to Pelta^ in two marches of 
5 parasangas each ; answering to about 14 of our miles. This 
place appears to have lain to the northward from Celxnee : as 
well as the next station, the jorum of the Kramims; situated 
13 parasangas beyond l^elta; and which was also accom- 
plished in two marches. 

And here it becomes necessary , as well for the purpose of 
establishing the positions of the two last stations ; as to remove 
the difficulties that occurj respecting the future ones ; to step 
at once from Peltre to Icmium, which is the first position that 
can with absolute certainty be recognised in this route, after 
Celana; although 17 or 18 marches distant. The detail of 
the marches from Celcena, is given thus : (Lib. i. c.6, 7, and 8.) 


Celcence to Peltce 

2 marches 

10 paras. 

Thence to the Kramians 

s 

1 % 

To the plsdn ohCaystrus 

3 given: (more probably ^ 
5 or 6 ) J 

[30 

To Tliymbnum 

2 

10 

'i’b TynSim''’ 

3 

10 

To ICofiium 

3 . 

^0 ' ' ^ ■ 


• Here are 70 parasangas from the Kramians to Iconium; 
equal to about 150 G. miles, taken in distance: but a 
esorreQtion is first to be made, between Tyriaum and Iconium; 
founded on a fact that occurs in Strabo. 
uTyiiceumy in the above table, is given at 20 paras, short of 
Tconiumi equal to 43 G. miles, direct. Since the time of 

Who cEb abcide ? diie rafhor inclined to the aisaato^ fct tSie r^ew 
hefoitt lift battie.; as no losses ©fiaBy .coneequBBce are stated to ha?* Ja^^pened, pre- 
Vionslr. Phsdhljl'j Uie enor Iks in Ute mmiber brooght fay Xmks, kt the fiist article. 


From CELiENiE to"^ards Iconium. ^7 

Xenophon, Laodtpea Combusts was founded, at g hours of tr?ive 3 - 
ing,to the N. W. of Iconium : and the Theodosian Tables furnish 
a line of distance, from Laodicea to Synnada, passing through 
PhUomelium, (a city of some note) which is placed at a8 M. P. 
or so G. miles from Laodicea ; 67 M. P. or G. miles from 
Synnada.* And accordingly, if so G. miles be allowed for 
the 9 hours, between Iconium and Laodicea, Philomelium 
should be 40 such miles from Iconium; and to the north-west ; 
which will fall into the line of Cyrus’s march. 

Now Strabo (p. 66 $.) in describing a Route from Ephesus 
to the Euphrates, at Tomisa, brings us first tO' Philomelium in 
THE WAY to Tyriarium; (doubtless the Tyriceum above re- 
corded). Consequently then, if Philomelium was no more 
than 40 G. miles short of Iconium, Tyriaum, which lay still 
nearer to Iconium, could riot have been so parasangas, or 43 
such miles from it! The probability therefore is, that the 
three marches, instead of being of nearly 7 parasangas each, 
as given in the Anabasis, were only of the ordinary length, or 
about 5: and in consequence only 15 or 16 parasangas may 
be reckoned ; which will place Tyriaeum about 6 miles to the 
eastward of Philomelium, instead of the opposite side ; as the 
text of Xenophon would make it. It is out of all probability 
too, when there was no enemy within soo miles, that the 
former four marches should be of 5 paras, each, and the three 
latter of nearly 7 each. 

Having thus placed Tyriceum, it will be found that the cor- 
rected distance between the Kramians and Iconium will be I4i|- 

♦ The space between PJbilomelmm /isLnd Laodicea, is a portion of the great Roiwaii 
toad from Nicomedia to Tarsm, through poryleeuni and Iconium* 
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G. miles instead of the 150 given by the text : as also 
that being laid off, on the modem road from Jconium 
(Kuniyah) through Ilgoun, and Akshaher, will fall at about 
beyond Kutahiah ; the present capital of a Sanjak of the 
sanie name : and known in Roman times under the name of 
Cotyeeum. And moreover, that the sa parasangas, equal to 
47 G. miles, laid off from Sandukly, considered as Celanm, for 
the distance from thence to the Kramians, will reach within 
4 or 5 miles of Kutahiah ; * whence, of course, the distances 
agree generally, in placing the Forum of th£ Kramians at or 
near Kutahiah.-f* 

There is another circumstance to be mentioned in favour of 
the argument. The Turkish Geography of Anadoli states, 
that “ the province of Kutahiah'’ (which answers nearly to 
Phrygia Pacatiana) “ was named Kermian from the name of 
“ the family of its former (or first) masters." This indeed, 
appears to mean a Mahomedan Dynasty ; but it may also be 
meant for a more ancient name. It is certain, however, that 
of the names prevail ; and that the root of Cotyaum still 
subsists in Kutahiah. 

The general agreement of the distances, ancient and 
modem, between the supposed position of the Kramians and 


,? General Koehler reckoned 25 hours between Sandukly and Kutahiah j his general 
daJfe was 3^,05. G.< niiles hour ; whence the result would be 51J G. miles between 
Sandukly and Kutahiah. 

t It appeared oil the geographical construction of this quarter, that the distance 
arisHig on the mean time, given between Kutahiah and Iconium, is 136 G. miles, or 5I 
than the above result. So that it fells short of Xenophon’s report by 14 G. miles, 
or about 6i of bis parasangas : 4 of which have been deducted from the 20, between 
Tyrittttm and Iconium. But there are still af in excess ; and which perhaps may be 
placed to the account of over-rating tile distance. The final difference, therefore, is small. 






tconium, proves to' a certainty the error in the number of 
marches given between the Kramians and the Plain of Caystrm. 
For, if the text was followed, the three marches must have 
been of 28 miles each ! It may be proper also to remark, in 
this place, that the aggregate number of marches, summed 
up in the History, between and the ^ battle in 

Babylonia, exceeds the detail between Sardis and that field, 
by 7. Of these, between 3 and 4, may be deducted for the 
63 M. P. between Ephesus ’md Sardis : and then three or four 
remain to be accounted for. Possibly then, it should have 
been 5 or 6 , instead of 3 marches, between the Kramians and 
Caystrus. (See above page 26.) 

Here it is proper to mention some circumstances respecting 
the position oi Peltce. It will be seen by the map No. II. that 
as the Forum of the Kramians falls at Kutahiah, Cyrus should 
have gone in a direction, during the four marches to 

that place from Celcsna, (or Sandukly) ; whilst the general di- 
rection of his route was This might appear extra- 

ordinary, unless it was recollected that Cyrus was then mak- 
ing preparations for his expedition ; and was probably taking 
away the provisions and stores that had been collected for him, 
at different stations, situated within his government: for he 
maybe said to have commenced his undeviating route towards 
his brother’s capital, only at the Forum of the Kramians. 

Now Pelt(S 'is not -distinctly recognised in modern geogra- 
phy, but may probably be the same with the Peloti of Edrisi 
(page S37), described to be situated in the road from Tarsus to 
Abydus (meaning the castle of the Dardanelles). This 

road passes through Belguessa, taken for the Belgers of Paul 
Lucas : and if the distance between this latter, and the Asian 
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Castle, as given by Edrisi, be proportioned (for it falls short on 
the whole interval, on our construction, by about ii miles), 
the position of Peloti falls in the place where we should have 
placed that is, at two marches from Sandukly, towards 

Kutahiah ; considered respectively, as CelMa, and the Forum 
of the Kramians. 

Having thus adjusted the line of Cyrus’s march between the 
Kramians and Jconium^ in respect of the geographical construc- 
tion, it will be proper to give certain particulars respecting the 
principal places on the road ; and also ccmceming the physical 
geography of the countries, in which they are situated. 

Kutahiah (or forum of the Kramians)^ stoxids on the 
modern great road from Brusa {oiim Prusa ad Olympum) to 
Cilicia, I^ria, and Cyprus ; through Iconium, &c. ; and which, 
as well from the line of direction, as the nature of the country, 
was doubtless riie general line of the ancient road, also. 
When therefore, Cyrus had arrived at Kutahiah, he would of 
course follow that road, which for upwards of ssoo miles, leads 
through a succession of deep and extensive vallies, adjacent 
to the northern foot of the Pisidtan and Cilkian Taurus.* On 
this supposition he would pass from the site of Kutahiah, to that 
of Karahissar (Aufum); and thence by those of Sakii, (or 
Ishakli),'}' Akshaher,' I^oun, and Lacjdicea, to Iconium, or 
Kuniyab:^ . Maps No. 1. and II. ) 

t Tite insi staticaa mentioned, beyond the Krcmims, is the Plain 
of mdystms: said to be « well peopled dty/" It is to be con- 

^ See Mr. Baldwin’s Journal in CoL Capper’s Book of Travels. The author has 
also been obligingly furnished with the Journals of Major Leake^ and Vmfesmr Carlyle, 
over “rtie saine'.grouad. • - i , . . ? 

t Not^tiieTsMkli, taken byiDr. Oetewe* ^ * 
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eluded, of course, that it was a eity in a plain, named Caystrus: 
and which plain, answers unequivocally to that, which extends 
between Aufium Karahissar, md hsLdi^i {Laodicea Combusta); 
and which is a part of the above succession of flat vallies, or 
plains. It answers to the tract named by Strabo, Phrygia Por- 
rorias; extending along the northern range of Taurus. 

The distance given from ^e Kramians to Caystrus, 30 para- 
sangas, falls near Sakli, beforementioned; a town where the 
roads from Constantinople, Brusa, and Smyrna, pointing to- 
wards Syria, meet : and where, the country being fertile and 
well watered, a town is likely to have stood, in all civilized 
times. It may therefore, with some degree of probability, 
be supposed, that the city of Caystrus stood in this general 
position.* 

In order to understand the general nature of the tract, into 
which Cyrus had now entered, contiguous to the northern side 
of the region of Mount Taurus, it is proper to state, that there 
are several parallel ridges, and some of those very lofty, con- 
nected with the greater chain of Taurus, on the side towards 
Phrygia and Cappadacia. These, the ancients do not appear to 
have regarded as members of Taurus. 

♦ SakU, as we kara from Dt* Poeock, and ptherSjiTS also called S^eukkr* Probably, 
it was one of the many cities, that were named If Seleucus, the victor in the 

baiftle named from Ipsus, (which decided the fate of Empire in Lower Asia, after the 
death of Alexander,) founded any city in commemoration of that victory, this may 
possibly ht the place* The position of Ipsus has never been determined ; but was said 
to Wnear SakE„ however, is 25 miles from Synnada, to the southward; and 

precisely at the point of separation of the two roads that led to Mpb^suss md to Byzan- 
iktnty resf^ctivelyj in the way from Syrk. 

Nolv the contending armies approached each other, along the great road leading from 
Syria and Ciliim through the centre of^ Asia Minoi*, towards Synnada : and it is not 
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The spaces included between these secondary ridges and 
the principal one, may be considered as elevated vallies : an 
ititermediate step, between the high level of Taurus, and the 
common level of the interior of Asia Minor. Some of them 
are of extent sufficient to form large provinces: and contain 
lakes, salt as well as fresh; formed of the waters from the 
adjacent heights ; but pent up, by the inferior ridges. 

Beginning from the westward, the first of these vallies in- 
cluded the origiml country of Isauria*; noted for the extreme 
roughness and strength of its natural defences ; situated in the 
recesses of its surrounding barrier of mountains. A second 
valley, but of a nature perfectly accessible, contains the just 
mentioned country of Phrygia Parorias. It is beautiful and 
well watered : in position, parallel to, and adjacent to Isauria^ 
on the north ; but a step lower, in point of level. Here too, 

iroprobabie that the army already in possession of Asia Minor, shoald post itself, so as 
to command 'both of the western roads aborcmentioned. The nature of the country, 
too, which cbnsists of a well watered and fruitful valley, of, no great breadth, but of 
vast 'length s .forint by two parallel ridges, and having the„great road leading through 
the centre of it,.' would, make It an eHgible, po»t,„for an, army, appointed to the defkicc 
of Asia, Minor* This valley constituted the tract of Pbrygia Par&ria$, before-men* 
'tion.ed. ;■ , 

Thc'low mountains that cover tht plain of Sakli to the north, are named in that part 
Kmbkr: but whether this has any conncaJon with €^^irli$, must be left to the judg* 
toenf ol the reader. 

•"Hete it maybe propor'to mention, that the name Ismria hM been applied to diffe- 
rent tracts of country,, in different ag^ ; or mther, has been extended fiwn the country 
originally so named, (whkh'iay to the northward of the great ridge of TmmsM and 
constituted a part of Pisidit:^ at large), to the mmtrf df Cilitm ZVneJkn, which lay 
(obliquely to the former), to the southward of Tmms. The subject* has been c«»iiSed; 
and it may be suspected, that Strabo himself did not dearly understand it ■ Ife app»rs 
to apply the name exclusively,- to Cilkia Tracbmi but Pliny includes m Ms de-* 
scription. 
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the waters are all pent up, by a ridge, which is the 
from the mazh of Taurus ; lying between.*, 

A third valley, more extensive than either of the former, 
included the country of Lycaonia (now Kuniyah): more 
resembling Parorias Phrygia than Isauria: being composed 
generally of large plains, subject to inundations ; although a 
part of its waters escape northward, and form the western 
• branch of the Halys. The ridge which shuts up Lycaonia to the 
north, is, in effect, a continuation of Anti-Taurus, westward: 
although Strabo limits that ridge to Cataania.'\ On the SW. 
and SE., Lyraow/a borders on Pisidia and on Cilicia. 

A fourth valley ( still going eastward ) is that of Tyana, bor- 
dering on ^e Cilician Taurus; and containing the famous pass 
denominated occasionally from but more commonly 

named the Pass of Cilicia, from the circumstance of the great 
military road leading through it, into Cilicia. 

These are the vallies, which form the series, through which 
the route of Cyrus lay : and immediately on the east of Tyana, 
but beyond the line of his route, commences the very famous, 
rich, and extensive valley of Cataonia; anciently celebrated 
for its containing the Temple of Comana of Cappadocia; whose 
site is now recognised in Bostan, 

There is however, no doubt, but that in latter times, the name was appropriated to 
Cilicia Trachea: for Ammianiis Marcellinus describes Isauria as a country, 

absolutely. And it maybe conceived, that at that time, the original Isauria had merged 
Into the larger country of Phidia: and was no longer known as a part of Isauria, 

* These parallel ridges, which thtijS conBn<; the tract of Phrygia Parorias (the mo- 
dern valley of Akshahr) are n^Qd SHltan I>ag md Emir Dag ^ Sultan 

Dag being to the south, other to the north, Kesbeir-dag just mentioned, is a 
portion ai Emir-dag, 

t The mountains which coter Lycaonia on the north, are called by the Turks Foadai 
Baba, 
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Cyrus may be supposed to have entered the first of this 
series of vallies, near the present Karahissar (Aufium) ; and 
to have quitted the last, at the pass of Tyana or Cilicia. 

From Caystrus^ where we left Gyrus, he came in two marches, 
rated at loparasangas, to Thymhrium, a populous town;* which 
was situated at a like distance, short of Tyriaum; before spoken 
of. Thymhrium ought therefore, to be at, or near the Kara- 
tap6 of M. Niebuhr’s map: nearly midway between Akshaher 
and Alguid (or Arkid) Khan of the same map : 8 miles short 
of Ilgoun, the supposed site of The route was 

still through the valley olPamrias Phrygia : but which appears 
to terminate there ; being separated from Lycmnia, by a hilly 
tract ; on the edge of which, stood the town d£ Laodicea Com- 
hustanomnaiXnitdJorgan^ljidik. 

It was in the plain of that Cyrus reviewed his 

whole army, in order to gratify the queen of Cilicia; who had 
joined him at Caystms.X 

The three marches between and /rowmw, have 

already been spoken of. 

* This place wa^ mistaken by M* ©*An?illc» for another of .much the same name, 
where Cyrus the Great o?ercameCrm8us.(Cyr#jl* lib*,vii) But that field was evidently* 
by what followed, very near to Sardis : and is to.be looked for* in the great plain* which 
opens to the eastward of Sardis* between Mount Tmolus» and, the river Hermm : and 
Which ^appears to bfe the Cyms Campm of .Strabo*, page 629, Many Thnwli are now 
thel*c : the modern naihe of: the plain, is from Darius: meaning 'ReyaL 
f The river Ilgoun is named Baliam^ or Paimm» at this time, 

I The Greeks were here drawn npfmr deep; whether it was the practice of that 
time* or to make the-greatest display of the force; for In the Macedonian Pbakns»^e 
tanks |>resehtcd their pikes to the front* according' to Bolybius, * " 
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CHAPTER III. 

FROM ICONIUM TO MYRIANDRUS; SITUATED AT THE GULF OF 

: ISSira.' ■ 


Route of Cyrus, through Lycaonia towards Tyana, near the 
northern foot of the CiYiddinT&wxiS— -The geographical position, 
of Tjomi, discussed — Passes ofTmrm and Amanus, discri- 
minated — Pass of Cilicia — of Syria, and Cilicia ; or the 
Maritime — the two passes of Amznus — General Remarks 
— Cyrus, by a wide circuit,gains the Pass of Cilicia, Tyana; 
whilst Menon goes by a more direct, but d^cult Route — De- 
scription of the Pass of Cilicia, ^ Xenophon, and by Quintus 
Curtius — Transactions at Tyana or Dana — Plain of Cyrus— ^ 
Cyrus descends through Cilicia Campestris, to Tarsus — Cha- 
racteristic description of that Country, by Xenophon — Cyrus 
detained 20 days at Tdirsyis, through the unwillingness of the 
Auxiliaries, to proceed against the Great King — their scruples 
removed, by an Increase of Pay— March to Issus ; with a com- 
parison of the distance marched, with the Roman Itineraries, 
and with the modem Reports— Issus — Last reinforcement of 
Grecian Auxiliaries, arrives at Issus — Description of the Pass 
called the Gates ^ Syria untf .Cilicia ; by Xenophon — His de- 
scription differs totally from that by Arrian; as relating to a 
different Site: but both are perfectly clear and intelligible — 
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Progress through hYCAom A. 

Mended mode of attack, of the Pass Cyrus ; but rendered un- 
necessary, by the retreat of the Enemy—Port and CityofMyn- 
andrus; a Fhoeniclm Establishment — its Port now filled up by 
Alluvions; and the site fear inland—’CymsJmaliy leaves the Sea 
Coast, and advances into Syria. 


From konium (at which place Cyrus made a halt of s days) 
his route led through the valley and country^ of Lycaonia, dur- 
ing five days march ; which are given collectively, at 30 para- 
sangas. This distance would bring him to a point nearly 
opposite to the site of the present Erekli : from whence the 
modern roads (and no doubt, the ancient ones, also ) branch 
olFto T/irswi CIRCUITOUSLY by Tyana, on the NE. ; and to 
Tarsus direct, by the SE. It being the object of Cyrus, to 
gain the pass of Cilicia, by the former route, he would of 
course, leave the site of Erekli some miles to the southward ; 

to prevent a needless detmr* That place stands at a few 
miles from the northern foot of the principal ridge of Mou^nt 
Taurus • and at the eastern extremity of the valley of 
for Xenophon remarks, that the end of the five marches from 
konium, Lycamia terminated, and Cappadocia began. And here 

he entered the valley of Tyana.f 

In order to explain the advantages arising from the use of 
the route by Tyana to Tarsus, although nearly twice as lohg 


4. It is not known what the ancient name of ErekB was ; but it was probably one of 
the many places of the name of Htraclea. Many, including the author htmsdf. have 
taken it for Cdonia-, but that place not only stood much nearer to but 

was Cappadocia: whilst the site of ErekU was in the tract anaently named 

KuBiyah. . ,, 
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as tbe other ; it must be understood*, that the ridge of Taurus, 
opposite to the town of Tyana, is contracted into a narrow 
space, or neck ; affording a short passage from the plain of 
Tyana y into the vales of Cilicia. But the direct route crosses 
a very wide mountainous belt; so as to detain ordinary tra- 
vellers 25 hours within it: and in certain places, presents 
obstacles to the progress of an army.* Cyrus, therefore, wisely 
determined to pursue the former route ; but sent the Cilician 
queen, by the other, under the escort of Menon, the Thessa- 
lian. Cyrus himself, at the head of the grand army, reached 
Tyana in 4 marches from the station ( opposite to Erekli ) wh^e 
Menon separated. These marches are given at 25parasangas: 
and with the 30 from Iconium, make up an aggregate of about 
353 British miles: giving nearly 17 for each of the nine 
marches. ( See again the Map, No. JL ) 

Accordingly, these 9 marches are the ordinary length, 
for so large a body of men : nor is there any mention made 
of any intervening halts. It is true, that the two intervals of 
5, and 4 days, are well proportioned to the respective distances : 
but then, they are equal to 6 marches for the first; 5 for the 
latter. It may have been, however, that they were lengthened 
in order to accomplish some plan of co-operation, with the 
fleet and detachment, expected at Tarsus ; concerning which 
more will be said, in the sequel :rf“ 

* The principal Roman road from Asia Minor to Syria and Egypt, led through the 
pass of Tyana : and most probably, the great military road had always crossed Taurus 
:at that point 5 for the reasons just stated, 

f The geographical position of Tyana depends on so many lines of distance, and 
circumstances, and those so much implicated, that the investigation took up several 
jpages, in the Memoir respecting the Roman rhads in Asia Minor, which will hereafter 
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Passes of CiLici A and Sym A. 

From the circumstance of there being passes leading 
into CUkia, from the quarters of Cappadocia and Syridy much 
confusion has arisen, as well in ancient, as in modern times ; 
from the want of their being more clearly discriminated. It 
will therefore be necessary to give the reader a general idea 
of their situation and description, in order that those made use 
of by Cyrus and Xenophon, ( as well as by Alexander ) , may 
be distinctly understood. ^ ^ ^ 

These passes are in number pour.* 

The PmsT is properly the Cilician pass ; leading over 
Mpunt Taurus y from the province of Tyana in Cappadociay into 
CiiiciA. Through this pass, Cyrus, Alexander, and Cicero 
(in his war with the Amanenses) entered Cilicia, in their way 
towards Syria. Through this pass also, the Roman road led : 
it being, as we have stated, the great military road, not only in 
the time of the Romans, but apparently, in that of the ancient 
Persian empire, also. And although there may be a difference 

accompany the work .intended to illustrate the geography of that celebrated Peninsula. 
The documents for the position of Tyaim are^ almost exciusbelyi ancient. 

■ In a generalpoint 'of ¥kw, it h determ.iiied in ' parallel, .by Its distance of 75 MP. 
in the Jemialem Itinemry 'firom Tarsui, noflhw.trd i and in easting, by the distance of 
19 MP. tmm Smatka, in, the Theodoskn Tables : taken for the Bmr» which arises in 
the road from Erekli to Kistriah."; and which accords with 55 parasangas of Xenophon, 
from Jeoiiiim. Again, it recd¥es a check : from the side of Kisariah, by its distance 
from Anabil, cotisidcmd as the AndabUis of the Itineraries. ■ This latter place , waS' 
|6MP* froml^mdr, towards Anc^m {Angmi) ; and Anafoil is 13 hours from Kisa^ 
rkh, through Dareli-lLara-Hissar.i; which: is .itself 7. from, Kisariah. There is no cross 
line of distance from the eastward, to Tyana. 

The author is indebted to M. Niebuhr for the information respecting Anabil^ 
without which, it would have been impossible to have formed the above combination of 
positions. 

• See the detailed plan of the Gulf of I$sus» and its environs, in Map, No# II. 


Passes of Cilicia and Syria. ^ 

of opinion, concerning the .exact position of this pass, there can 
be no danger of confounding it, with any of the others. 

The SECOND is that, formed by the near approach of the 
foot of mount Amanus to the Sinus Issicus: and it has therefore 
this characteristic distinction, that it is a maritime pass; whereas, 
all the others .are situated inland. As it forms a prominent 
feature in the warfare both of Cyrus and of Alexander, it is con-r 
sequently spoken of by their respective historians, Xenophon 
and Arrian ; but it is proper to apprize the reader, that their 
descriptions refer to distinct site's; although veiy near to each 
other: that of Xenophon being in a narrow plain, contiguous 
to the sea; and that of Arrian, at the ascent of the hills that 
shut up the same plain, at a short distance towards the south : 
and also as near the sea, as such a situation would admit.* 

To this pass, different names have been applied; and diffe- 
rent positions assigned. Arrian, in one place, names it the 
Persian Gates; and in another, the strait that divides Cilicia 
from Assyria.^ Xenophon says, the gates of Cilicia and Syria; 
because, in his time, the narrow plain by the sea, (which then 
constituted the pass) was shut up, with a double wall and 
gates : one looking towards Cilicia; the other towards Syria. 

Strabo does not seem to have been aware of the existence 
of any such pass, or passes. Neither of them, perhaps, ap- 
peared to him, at that day, to possess the character of a pass; 
which is undoubtedly that, of partaking of the nature of a defile. 
For as he lived at about 400 years after Xenophon, the plain 
in which the /ow^r pass was situated, might in that course of 
time, have been widened by accretion ( since it is now become, 

* See again the same plan. 

. . . f That is, Assyria at large ; of which Syria made a part. 
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by that process, a wide plain) so as to have lost all resem- 
blance to the description in Xenophon; and that, without 
exciting in the mind of Strabo, any idea of so great a change. 
And the upper pass was only such, as far as^ regarded the 
straitening of the front of the assailant, who might attack it. 

But one is surprised to think how any reader of military his- 
tory, ( and such Strdbo must surely have been), could possibly 
reconcile the history of the warfare of Alexander and Darius, 
in this place ; any more than the movements of Cyrus ; with- 
out conceiving the existence df a maritime pass, between Issus 
and Myriandrus. For, in the one case, ships were to be em- 
ployed in the attack of the pass : in the other, a boat was sent 
from Myriandrus along shore to r^conwoi^re the Persians at Issus; 
the pass lying between ! 

Nor would it appear that Strabo had a clear idea of the 
ground, around the Gulph of Issus: because his description is 
so very general, when it was required to be particular. But 
concerning the lower or inland pass of Amanus^ he seems to 
have been very well informed.* 

To prevent confusion between the pass at the sea suk, which 
is the subject of the present article ; and those which lead over, 
6 t through, mount Amanus, it may be convenient to name this, 
the MARITIME pass.-f 

•^^Stxabo, page 676, 

f describes two passes* One of these is on the shore of the golf of Isms, 

and at the place, where Mount Amanus doses on that shore. It occupies, in effect, the 
place of the maritime pass^ in respect of Issus j but he names it the Gates of Amarus* 
One may surely suppose that he intended the maritime pass. i 

The other pass is inland ; and occupies the place of Strahovs Gales of Amanus {cur 
lower pass 5) but it is named by Ptolemy, the Syrian Gates, And indeed the name, 
taken absolutely, is a ?eiy proper one ; since it is the entrance mto Syria, through 
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The THIRD pass is that named by Strabo the Amanides Pyla, 
or “ Gates of Amanus and is the pass, by which the ordinary 
road from the sea coast of the gulf of Issus, leads into 
the inland parts of Syria, through the mountains behind 
Alexandretta. It is situated at the southern termination of the 
chain of Amanus; and serves to connect it with that of PzOTh, 
by a narrow neck, which itself constitutes the pass. This is 
named in modern times from the village of Bylan ; and 
answers to fho Pictanus of the Jerusalem Itinerary. 9 M- P. 
inland from Alexandria. (See again the gulf of Jssus in No. 11 .) 

This pass is in effect the lower, or southern pass of Ama- 
nus. Strabo, it has been said, was well informed, respecting 
it. For in page 676, he says, after mentioning Mgaa,“ then 
“ come fhe Amanides Pyla,ox Gates of Amanus yhdcvmg a place 
“ fit for a harbour. At these gates, terminates:* 

“ a mountain branching from Taurus, and overhanging the 

eastern frontier of Cilicia.”-\ 

Also in page 751, he says, “ contiguous to GiWaw, there 
“ is, in the territory of Antioch, r place called strongly 

“ fortified, and situate upon the ascent of mount lead- 

“ ing from the gates of Amanus into Syria.^'J- 

Here then, is the same pass, described from the opposite 
quarters. First from the side of the gulf of JwMS,\where it 

Amanus, But no other person seems to have applied the name of Amanus to the pass 
on the shore of the Gulf of Zsswsf although it be formed by the near approach of 
to the shore ; for the passes of Amanus were more properly those which led 

across it. 

• In page 75 1> Strabo says^ Near the sea is the city Se^eucia, and Pieria^ a moun- 
tain to So that Pierw is mcluded between the pass of Amanus 

and Seleucia* This fact also serves to shew that Strahovs gates of Amanus, answer to 
the pass of Bylan. 

f These passages were translated by Dr* Gillies. 

■ G 
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is said, there is a place proper for a port : and which one natu- 
rally refers to the recess of the gulf, towards Myriandrus; 
which recess, before the filling up of the bay, by alluvions, 
may be supposed to have approached the foot of the ascent, 
leading up to the pass. And secondly, it is given with more 
detail, from the plain of above which plain, 

or Pagris is recognised in Begras, a fort on the ascent of 
Amanus; md at the opening towards the plain, of the 
which contains the pass in question: and w’hich forms the 
separation between and Pimh. 

The FOURTH, and last pass to be considered, here, is the 
upper or northern pass of Amanus. This leads partly over, 
and partly through the chain of Amanus, a little to the south- 
ward ollssus; and apparently, opens into the valley, through 
which the river P/wam descends. This, and the foregoing 
pass, should be the iwo passes through mentioned 

by Cicero: and the upper one is that, by which Darius came 
to Issus, whilst Alexander lay behind him, at Myriandrus, It 
appears to have been unknown to Strabo ; although no clear 
conception of the movements of Alexander and Darius, could 
take place, without supposing the existence of such a pass ; 
as well as a maritime pass.* 

^ * The author possesses no means of fixing the precise situation of this pass : but in 
point of parallel, it must lie between the maritime strait and hsus ; because Darius, 
who passed though it ih his way from Syria to Issus, avoided the maritime pass, 
and came into Ciltda, near Issus i and also appears to have fled through it, by way 
of the valley that opened into the field of battle* And moreover because Cicero, when 
he took a position for covering Cilicia from the threatened attack of the Parthians, 
from Syria, through both of the passes of Amanus^ formed his camp a little to the 
northward of Issus. , » . 

Dr. Patrick Russell had occasion to know, personally, that there was a direct com- 


Cyrus's route led him through thej^ra^ three of these passes ; 
although the last of the three, the lower pass of Jmams, \s not 
spoken of, by Xenophon. One can only account for this 
silence, by their having met with no opposition there ; the 
enemy having fled, from the maritime pass, tow'ards the 
Euphrates ; and abandoned all idea of making a stand, short 
of Babylonia * 

In order to prevent any doubt in the mind of the reader, 
on occasion of certain vague and inaccurate ideas, which occur 
in some of the books of modern Travels, respecting the pass 
of Cilicia ; it will be proper, in this place, to contrast the an- 
cient descriptions of the real pass, with the modern descrip- 
tions, of the assumed one. 

The modern road between Constantinople and Syria, as 
well for the T urkish armies, as for ordinary travellers, crosses 
M. Taj/ms ( called in that place, Ramadan Oglu) by the route, 
by which Cyrus sent Menon, with the Cilician queen ; ( see 
above, page 37 ) ; and which mountain is there of such a 
breadth, as to require 35 hours for ordinary travellers to 
cross it. Several difficult places, also, occur by the way: but 
the ^ass itself is situated at the descent into Cilicia ; and 

munkation between Killis and Ayasse, by a narrow and dafEcnlt passage, througk 
Amanus : and Dr, Podock says, on the south side of Bayas, there is a mountain 
torrent, which comes from the opening, by which there is an ascent to the gates of 
Amanus.** Here it is proper to remark, that Dr. Pocock took Bayas hr Issus ^ and 
its river for the And indeed both of these accounts generally to the 

position, in which the pass, through which Darius came, and also retired, would natu- 
rally be looked for. 

* Nor does Arrian mention this pass ; but then his history does not profess to give 
any details, between Issus and Tyre. 
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within 24, or 25 Roman miles of Tarsus. It is named Geuiek ; 
from the name of a ruined castle, or tower, situated above 
the pass. 

Now the Cilician Pass oi Cyrxxs znd of Alexander, was 
situated in the direct road from Ccesarea Mazaca, which lay 
due north from Tarsus : whilst, on the contrary, Geuiek lies 
in the way from Iconium and Erekii, which are to the WNW. 
of Tarsus. But the grand points of discrimination are, the 
different aspects oi the ascents ; and the great diversity in the 
distances of the two passes, from Tarsus : for those who 
come from the side Cappadocia (that is, from Ccssarea and 
Tyana) ascend the northern face oi Taurus , hy the Cilician 
pass, near Tyana, ahoxA 75 Roman miles to the northward 
of Tarsus ; whilst, on the contrary, those who come from the 
side of Iconium, and Erekii, descend the southern face of 
Taurus, by the pass of Geulek ; at about 25 such miles only, 
fnom Tarsus. One more point of contrast, is, that after as- 
cending by the Cilician pass, the ridge of Taurus is narrow, 
affording a short passage into the vallies of Cilicia : but pre- 
vious to the descent at Geuiek, the road leads through a 
mountainous belt; which requires 25 hours to cross. A 
wider difference in the description of the two passes can 
hardly be imagined. 

The piass of Cilicia, to which we have now brought Cyrus, 
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strait: and says that it is naturally so strong, as if fortified 
by the hand of man. He says also, that Alexander was sen- 
sible of his good fortune, in finding the pass abandoned by 
the enemy, before his approach : since his army might have 
been demolished by Stowes from the mount 

And that the road was so narrow, that four men could hardly 
pass, abreast; and the mountain hanging over it. Nor was 
it difficult only, on the score of its straitness, but also from 
being furrowed and broken, by the torrents that occasionally 
ran from the mountain.* Arrian does not describe the pass ; 
nor does Strabo. Cicero, also, is silent; although it must be 
clearly understood, that he entered Cilicia by this pass, from 
the quarter of Cybhtra.-f 

Cyrus, on his arrival at the city of Tyana,\ found the pass 

* It may be truly remarked^ that the description of the pass of Geulek, itself, is, 
exceedingly like that of Cilicia ; being a deep and narrow ravine, which has a rapid 
descent from the brow of the mountain. (See Mr. Baldwin’s Journal, in CoL CapperV 
Book), But it niust be considered, that both of them, (as well as many others, else*;- 
where), owe their origin to torrents which descend from the mountain ; and have, in 
the course of ages, worn deep ravines, with sides too steep to be scaled. The charac- 
teristic difference between the two passes, arises from their different aspects 5 one 
facing the north, the other, the south. 

f In the History of the Expedition of Cyrus, in Diodorus Siculus (Lib. XIV. c. 5.) 
there are the descriptions of two passes : the first intended for the Cilician pass ; the 
other for the Maritime pass. The first description confounds the Cilician pass, 
the narrow defile formed by high inaccessible momitains/^ with the walls and 
gaies^* of the Maritime pass. And the second confounds the Maritime pass, that 
is, one having walls and gates, and being near the Sea,'^ with the inland and lower 
pass of Amanus formed by the meeting of two mountains,^* the one of which is said 
to be a continuation of M. Libanus : u e., Pieria* 

I Called by Xenophon, (or more probably corrupted, by copyists,) Dana* It was 
originally named Thoana, from a king of the Tauri, as we learn from- Arrian in his 
Periplus of the Euxine Sea. The 0 had probably been converted into a A- 
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in the power of the king of Cilicia, who had possessed him- 
self of the eminences above it. He therefore encamped in the 
plain before it, since denominated from him, the Plain of 
Cyrus.* But on the arrival of intelligence that Menon had 
already penetrated within the mountains; and that the fleet 
of Cyrus was on the way from Ionia, with a body of Greek 
auxiliaries on board, the pass was abandoned, and“ he marched 
upthemountain, without opposition.”'!' As 8 days had elapsed 
since the time of Menon's separation, to Cyrus’s taking pos- 
session of the pass (he having halted 3 days at Tyana, and 
one in the plain, at the foot of the pass), the king might 
easily have learnt the news of Menon’s arrival at Tarsus. 
For 5 days brought him within the mountains ; and less than 
a more, would convey the intelligence of it to the king. 

Passing Mount TauruSy Cyrus descended into the beautiful 
province of Cilicia Campestris. It is implied that the breadth 
of the mountain was not great ; for it appears that he soon 
descended, after gaining the summit of the pass. 

Xenophon says, that after Cyrus left the mountains^ he ad- 
vanced through the plain, and having made 35 parasangas in 
four days march, arrived at Tarsus. But the Jerusalem Iti- 
nerary allows no more than 75 Roman miles between Tyana 
and Tarsus. Probably therefore, the 25 parasangas describe the 

* Arrian (Lib* IL) rightly, it may be conceived, supposes, that this plain was first 
denominated from the younger Cyrus ; but Curtius (Lib* III), says it was from 
Cyrus the great, when he marched against Croesus. A plain denominated from the 
latter was situated on the east of Sardis and M. Tmolus. There is a possibility how- 
cver> of Curtius^s being right : hut he errs exceedingly respecting Lymessus and 
Tbebe, in the same chapter. 

f The words of Xenophon, Lib. I, c. 8, ; ’ . . 
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distance from Tyana ; and the 4 marches, that from the brow 
of the mountain, towards Cilicia. 

His description of this country appears to be no less beau- 
tiful, than just. From the mountains {Taurus) y “ Cyrus de- 
“ scended into a large and beautiful plain, well watered, and 
“ full of all sorts of trees and vines : it abounds in grain of 
“ various kinds ; and is surrounded with a strong and high 
“ ridge of hills, from sea to sea.” (Hb. I. c. 8.) 

Tarsus he describes as a great and rich city, in which stood 
the palaceof the king (Syennesis ) : the Cydnus flowing through 
the middle of the city. Menon had arrived 5 days before 
Cyrus : which is accounted for, above, in the disposition of 
thetime. (See againNo. II.) 

It has been remarked (in page 37,) that the marches be- 
tween Iconium and Tyana were very long : but that, if the 
numbers be truly reported, a reason might possibly be as- 
signed for the expedition : which is, that as the pass was to 
be cleared, by the joint exertions of Cyrus, of Menon, and of 
the detachment on board the Fleet, (although operating in 
different places,) it was of importance that Cyrus should be 
at his station, as early as possible. 

At Tarsus, Cyrus staid no less than so days. This great 
delay seems to. have been occasioned, chiefly, by the unwil- 
lingness of his Grecian auxiliaries, to proceed, on so dangerous 
a service, as the attempt to dethrone the reigning king of Per- 
sia : for the secret of the expedition could no longer be con- 
cealed. But they were at length prevailed on, by an increase 
of pay:* and an assurance that Cyrus only meant to march 

* Their pay had been originally a Dam per month and it was now increased to 
a Daric and a half, A Dark is redtoned to have been about 13. shillings 5 or strictly 
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against Abrocomas, one of the rersian generate, ... 

represented to be at the head of an array, at the Euphrates, 
IS marches from Tarsus * 

From Tarsus, Cyrus pursued his march eastward, through 
Cf/wM; passing successively the rivers Sams and Pyramus 

(the Seihan and Jeihan, of the present times). Two marches, 

of 5 parasangas each, brought him to the and a 

gd of the same length, to the Pyramus. Over this ground 
and onwards to MyriandruSy his route has been coinpared, in 

detail, with the Roman Itineraries ; and with the reports of 

modern travellers : and the agreement is found, on the whole, 
to be very close; the parasanga being equal to 3 Roman 
miles, reckoning 75 of these to a degree. (See the opposite 
Table.) 

From the Pyramus he came in two marches to hsus (c. 17) 
said to be “ the last town of OV/cw, situated near the sea ; 
“ a large city, rich, and well-inhabited.” This place is with 
the greatest reason supposed to have stood on the site of 
the present village of Oseler, found in M. Niebuhr’s map of 
the Gulph of Scanderoone, and its environs; in the second 
volume of his Travels in Persia, &c- 

But the two marches are given zt fifteen parasangas ; which, 
if correct, would give about 31 B. miles for each march. 

between the present town of Messis on the 


12,92. The alkwances of a British sepoy, in the field, are about equal to this in- 
creased pay. J 

* This number appears to be altogether vague ; as no part of the Euphrates, in 
the line of Cyrus's march, was less than i6 or 17 marches from Tarsus. But he pur- 
posely under-rated the distance, of course. 

The name is Pbarus in the Anabasis j no doubt an error. 
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38 B. miles, or 19 for each march: but the difference may 
probably be accounted for, in that Xenophon, reckons from 
the river, which might have been crossed at a point farther 
distant from /sm, than Messis is from Oseler ; so that the 
difference between the 38 (or 38I:) and 4a British miles, which 
answer nearly to the 15 parasangas, may be chiefly occa- 
sioned by the above circumstance : for it is certain that the 
whole distance from Tarsus to Gseler, agrees very nearly.^ 
The disproportionate length of these two marches, to the 
preceding and succeeding ones, of 14 miles each, may proba- 
bly be accounted for, in that Cyrus wished to arrive at Issus 
before the expected reinforcement of Greeks, by sea, under 
Cheirisophus : and perhaps also to be nearer at hand for the 
attack of the Syrian pass ( or strait) ; where he expected to 
meet with resistance. It appears that he intended to make use 
of the ships, if necessary, in the attack of the fortress at the 
pass, situated on the shore of the Gulph of Issus ; although in 
the sequel the enemy retired, and left it open to him. 

At Issus, accordingly, Cyrus received a reinforcement of 
700 heavy-armed Greeks, under Cheirisophus ; sent from 
Ephesus and Peloponnesus ; a’S also his expected supplies. And 
here also 400 other heavy-armed Greeks came to him, having 
left the service of Abrocomas. His fleet now consisted of 60 
ships.-f 

The pass called the Gates of Cilicia and Syria, and known 

« It Is conceived that no interval of distance, on this whole route, is better known 
than that between Tarsus and Alexandria ; as well from modern accounts as from the 
ancient Itineraries j a specimen of which has been just given. 

^ In all the space between Tarsus and Myriandrus, Xenophon mentions no town save 

of. the ri?ers: .'to the 
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Gates of Cilicia 0id Syria. 

also by the names of the Syrian Strait and Mantime Pass, from 
its being formed by the near approach of M, to the 

sea> ( see above page 39 ) was situated at the distance of one 
ordinary inarch, or 5 parasangas, southward from iysMs; and 
at a like distance from Myna?idrus, northwards, and was itself 
at that day reckoned the common boundary of Cilicia and 
Syria. 

Xenophon thus describes it: (lib, I. 18) “ The Gates of 
“ Cilicia and Syria were two fortresses ; of whioh the inner, 
“ next Gilkia, was possessed by Syennesis, with a guard of 

Cilicians ; and the outer, next to Syria, was said to be de- 
“ fended by the king’s troops : between these two fortresses 
“ runs a river called Kersus, 100 feet in breadth. The interval 
“ between them was three stadia, in the whole ; through which 
“ it was not possible to force a way ; for the pass was nar- 
“ row, the fortresses reaching down to the sea, and above 
“ were inaccessible rocks. In both these fortresses stood the 
“ Gates.’( 

The space between the twofortfed lines, facing the opposite 
quarters, (for such they must be considered) being no more 
than three stadia, or little more than 500 yards, in length, 
along the coast, and yet large enough to contain a considerable 
force, proves that there must have been a considerable space 
between the rocky face of the mountains and the sea : and 
that nothing like a defile, or very narrow space, was intended. 
For when Xenophon says, that the pass was narrorw, he could 
only mean in reference to a front formed for an attack ; since 

towns that stood near them. Of the two, the rivers (where the line of march is Icnown) 
as being permanent objects, appear to be the best choice, of a singlt object; but the 
mention of would have been more for the benefit of Geography. 
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there was width enough for a fortress; and that fortress large 
enough to contain a considerable force. 

The strait described by Xenophon, was therefore formed 
apparently, by a narrow border of low land, at the foot of high 
steep cliffs ; and having a small river running through it to 
the sea. In a corresponding position, in respect of Oseler, 
(which was no doubt the site of Issus) a like river, named at 
present Mahersy, md issuing from a cleft in the high land ; * 
flows through a tract of very low swampy land, | of a mile 
in breadth, between the hills and the sea ; and which has every 
appearance of having been formed from alluvions, produced 
by the joint operation of the river and the sea. And it may 
reasonably be concluded that the site of the fortresses in the 
time of Xenophon, owed its formation to the same cause : and 
which has been progressively adding other new land, in the 
sea, until the ground of the strait has been extended into an 
ample plaiii.'f It may be added that a castle, named Merkes, 
stands on a commanding eminence over the river : and has 
either communicated its name to the river, or derived its own 
from it. One may easily perceive the connection between it 
and the Kersus of Xenophon ; and the h of Mahersy is pro- 
bably guttural. 

Thus the position of this pass seems to be clearly made out ; 

♦ 35r*Fo)Cock*s Travels, ¥oL II* Part ist p* 176. 

f The like circumstances have taken place at Th(rm&pylm» in Greece ; where the 
land and sea alluvions collectively, but chiefly the latter, have filled up a portion of the 
Malian Gulf, and formed a wide stripe of low land, contiguous to what wm the mrmw 
$iraiU One is sorry for a change which has destroyed an important feature of a scene 
so interesting in its history, and so classical in its nature : however, there arc land- 
marks enough remaining, to identify the scene, with the description of it in Herodotus* 
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although it has been overlooked hitherto, because it would ap- 
pear that people expected something in the nature of a defile 
or very narrow passage ; but certainly nothing of that kind is 
intended by the ancient descriptions of the Syrian either 

by Xenophon or Arrian. The former, it has appeared, de- 
scribes it in a low situation ; and the latter in an elevated one, 
refering to different positions, though very near each other. 

It may be proper in this place to add a word respecting 
Arrian’s description of the Strait, which Alexander passed 
through, about 70 years after Cyrus, His description is that 
of a narrow passage over hills ; evidently not a defile, but that 
kind of ground which would compel an assailant to form a 
very straitened front for an attack. But the different sites al- 
luded to by the two Historians, can hardly, be a mile from 
each other ; the ground being particularly described by Dr. 
Pocock, Mr. Drummond, and others. For within that distance, 
southward from the river Mahersy, the swampy plain is shut 
up by a narrow tract of hills, which has on the one hand an 
abrupt descent to the sea ; and on the other, the steep moun- 
tain of Amanus, which leaves only a narrow space, in the 
nature of a between its foot and the sea. And this must 
be conceived to be the pass intended by Arrian ; for he de- 
scribes the advanced-guard of the army of Alexander, to have 
taken possession of the pass, on the evening before the battle 
of Issus ; and who at day-break, “ began to descend from the 
hills; being confined to a very narrow front, by reason of the 
straitness of the ground.” (Lib. II.) 

This Maritime pass (or rather these passes) could only have 
been situated between Bayas f Bam) and Scanderoone (site of 
Alexandria ) ; because in that quarter the mountains approach 




very' iie3.i*'tO'the stiore o* tne- ijruipu 

opposite (or north) side of Bay as, 
recedes from the shore.* In point 
cordance is very close, 

Kersus of Xenophon, is 
of Bayas ; and this latter is 6 
So that here is an aggregate of 14 
as possible to 15 Roman ; which ( 
equal to five parasangas of Xenophon’s 
distance assigned to the pass 
Arrian may be about a 1 — 

Arrian takes no notice of any 
dal impediment to Alexander’s progress 
it would annear that at some time 


The river Mahersy, taken lor 
about 7^ British miles to the southward 
I south of Oseler, taken for Jssus, 
British miles, or as nearly 
as is shown elsewhere) are 
scale ; and this is the 
from Issus. The hill pass of 
mile farther to the south, 

fortress, wall, or other artifi- 
at the hill pass. But 
there has been a wall or 
the bases of two piers of a gateway are 
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“ and without the gates, they might force their way through 
“ the Syrian ^aXe,* if defended by the enemy/' (Lib. 1 . c. i8.) 
The pass however, was abandoned ; but the plan of attack 
seems to show, that the shore must have been Jlat, or at least, 
not steep ; in order to make such a plan feasible. For hills 
whose bases are beaten on by a wave, will be rendered steep 
by those bases being torn away by the surge, in rough wea- 
ther. Gyrus would not have directed his troops to climb up 
a steep ascent; and that ascent a long one, (as may be ga- 
thered from the description in Arrian,) in the face of an enemy 
in great force. 

It may be added, that all the streams in this Gulf pass 
through plains ( probably of their own creation,) before they 
gain the sea. 

Myriandrus was the next place of encampment of Cyrus, $ 
parasangas beyond the pass, and situated at the south-east cor- 
ner of Sinus Issicus. According to Xenophon, (Lib. I. 
c. 19,) it was “ a PtewfcMK city ; a mart-town ; and many 
“ merchant ships lay at anchor before it."'f ^ 

♦ That is, of course, the toward$ Syria, or the southernmost 
f Herodotus also speaks of Myriandrus as being situated on a bay of the same name, 
which seems to imply that it was the place of the most consequence on the Gulf of 
Issus^ at that day ; as Issus at a later period ; and as. Jyasse and Scanderoom have been 
successively, in modern times ; each of which has, in turn, given its name to the gulf. 

The common boundary of Cilicia and Syria is placed by Xenophon at the maritime 
pass, five parasangas to the southward of /ssks ; which leaves to Syria, (or rather to 
PbceniciUi as then divided) the southern coast and eastern angle of the Gnlfoflssm ; 
and to Cilicia the narrow tract, on which the memorable acts of Alexander and Darius 
took place about 70 years afterwards. To make the matter still clearer, Xenophon says 
that they marched five parasafigas through Syria, to Myriandrut 

But Strabo, p. 676, and 751, assigns the mountains of Amams mditspass, for the 
common boundary 5 which they might have been in his time. 
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At that time, the port of Myriandrus, appears to have been 
much better sheltered than that of Issus ; being, by its re- 
tired situation, much less exjposed to the sea-winds ; but now 
the bay and port are filled up by depositions. ^ 

Myriandrus, it has been said, stood at two marches to the 
southward of Tssus : and both Xenophon and Aman agree in 
this report. Moreover, the former states the distance, like- 
wise; which was lo parasangas, equal to 30 Roman miles. 
Of these, the first 15 terminating at the river Kersus or Ma- 
hersy, leaves of course 15 more for Myriandrus. But the 
present S, E. angle of the Gulf of Scanderoone, is not quite 7 
such miles from the Mahersy 1 It cannot be supposed, from 
the plan of the ground, taken by Mr. Drummond,* that the 
Gulf could ever have extended southward 8 Roman miles 
beyond the present S.E, angle; but 6 or more it certainly 
might. At the same time being ignorant of the exact form of 
the gulf at that time, it cannot be known how much ground 
might have been lost in coasting that part of ks shore. Yet 
it may fairly be concluded, that the distance is over-rated in 

some degree. , t 1 j 

Thus, in either case, the site of Myriandrus must be looked 

for at a great distance inland. The coast in that part forms a 
kind of deep bay, the recess of which is filled up with the 
sRpd and mud washed down by the land-floods and rivers, 
from the adjaosnt mountains of Amanus and Pieria ; and pro- 
bably aided. by the aUuviops, which the current from the 
south has deposited in the recess: so that the site of Myri-^ 
fmdrus is 4 or 5 miles inland. 

^ ^ ♦ f the 5 - 1 ^ Mrt DiTOiswaond^s Trwlf » Syria* at 105^ 
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Mr. Drummond* sayj? (Travels, p. 124), that this tract 
“ cannot be approached by man or horse, until the summer 
“ has dried up the bogs.” Mr. Volney, ( vol. 2, p. 27,) says, 
that “ the plain on which Alexandretta is built, which is a 
“ league in breadth, has been formed by the earth brought 
“ down by the torrents and that it is so low and flat, that 
the rivulets, finding no declivity, can never reach the sea ; and 
therefore form morasses. And this process continually going 
on, the new land is extended; and that already formed is 
in some degree raised, as both processes necessarily go on 
together. 

Some ancient ruins were observed by Mr. Beawes (in 1745) 
near Jacob’s Well, a spring situated at nearly 4^ Roman miles 
to the south of Alexandretta, in Mr. Drummond’s map ; and 
at the termination of the morass inland. This appears to be 
a very probable situation for Myriandrus ; as well in point of 
general distance from the maritime pass, as from the nature 
of the place. And accordingly it may have stood 6 Roman 
miles (by the road) from the present S. E. angle of the Gulf, 
which being itself nearly 7 from the Mahersy river, ig of the 
15 reported by Xenophon, are made out. Not that we should 
venture to decide absolutely, that any deficiency existed ; 
since two such respectable authorities report the distance to 
be equal to the length of a march. Myriandrus may have 
stood more to the west than is here supposed, and the shore of 
the Gulf may have lengthened the road. It is hoped, however, 
that this general arrangement will satisfy the reader, that the 
bay has been filled up; and that the site of the place, which 
was a maritime port, is now far within the present shore. 

At this place Cyrus staid 7 days. As he was now to take 

I ' 
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Ms final leave of the sea coast, he woald ot course unioaa tne 
stores and provisions, from on board his fleet. And from 
what Xenophon says at' the end of the first book; that, the 
European auxiliaries of CyruSi-recdved many indulgences and 
comforts that were of course denied to the bulk of the army ; and 
which employed so great a number of carriages to transport 
the means of furnishing; it may be supposed that those neces- 
saries formed a considerable part of the lading of the fleet. 


CHAPTER IV. 

FROM MYRIANDRUS TO THE FYL^, AT THE ENTRANCE INTO 


Detail of the March of Cyrus through Syria., to Thapsacus — 
Apparent transposition of particulars, in the Anabasis — Thap- 
sacus, j^^wiowr i/ie Euphrates : the 

Tiphsah of Scripture— River Chalus orChalcis — -Source of the 
Daradax recognised in the remarkable fountain of Fay — Park 
and Palace of BeHtsis— the Araxes of Xenophon, the Chaboras, 
or Khahour — Site of Circesium , or Carchamis— T-D^5^rr^ of Me- 
sopotamia — Distressing March of iS days through it, to the 
Pylae, and Plains of fSabyloma— Difficulty of arranging the 
suite of positions between the Pylse and Sitace— iWb<fe adopted— 
Digression explanatory of the nature and positions of the Canals 
of Communication between the Euphrates and liigris— ^Sources 
of those rivers in Armenia — Changes in the lower parts of their 
Courses — Euphrates runs on a higher level, and discharges into 
Tigris, iy the Canals of Communication— Pmoc&cd:/ 
Szvellings, and comparative Bulk of the two Rivers— the posi- 
tions of the Canals assist in tracing the route of Cyrus and 
Xenophon in Babylonia, 

From Myriandrus,* Cyrus is said to have made 12 marches to 
Thapsacus, on the Euphrates ; tliat is ^ to the river Chalus ; 

** Irjt the account of the progress of Cyruses army, nothing is said respecting the nature 

la 
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5 from thence to the source of the river Daradax ; and finally, 

« to Thapsacus. Here he. crossed the Euphrates, at a ford, 
into Mesopotamia ; and at 9 inarches farther, according to the 
history, came to the river which falls into the Eu- 

phrates; in all ai marches from Myrmndrust to the conflux 
of the Araxes with the Euphrates, The distance in para- 
sangas, is given at 115 ; equal to about 15^ B. miles for each 
march, taken at a mean. (Lib. I. c. 21, 33.) 

On the construction, the most direct line that can be drawn 
from Myriandrus, through the supposed fountain of Daradax y 
and thence to the Euphrates, and along it, in the course that 
an army may be supposed to march, is 320 G. miles ; falling 
short of 31 mean marches by 2 or 3 miles only. So that in a 
general point of view, the history may be said to agree re- 
markably well with the construction ; reckoning by marches ; 
but by the distance giveuy the excess is nearly 10 parasangas 

more than the ground allows. 

Thus much for the agreement of the general distance, by 
the inarches, but there appears to be a great error in the 

arrangement of the particulars. 

For if 13 cpiean marches, equal to 127^ G. miles direct, be 
laid off frdm Myriandrus, through Fay Fountain, (the sup- 
posed Daradax) to the side of the Euphrates, according to the 
Hstory, they will fall between 6 and 7 marches short of the 
' supposed-ip^tlon ol" *10^ which is doubtless that of 

the preset El DaF. 

Xenoph^. describes Thapsacus ais “ a large and flourishing 
tfscity as . indeed it wntinuffid to be in Roman times ; but as 

of 'tie dWntties *liKaiglj whkh they pasrf.antiieayanived at the Desert beyond the 
Araxis. 
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no city is known to have ’stood in the situation pointed out in 
the Anabasis, One must suppose with M. D’Anville, (Euphrates 
and Tigris, p. 23,) that Xenophon has transposed the two lines 
of distance ; and that it ought to stand thus ; 

From the Daradax to Thapsacus 9 Days. 

Thapsacus to the Araxes ' 3 ’ ' " 

And if 18 marches, equal to 190I G. miles in direct distance, 
be laid off from Myriandrus, (that is 9 to the Daradax, and 9 
more to Thapsacus,) they will fall at a point only 4 or 5 miles 
short of El Dar w'hich place, by this calculation, would there- 
fore be about i 8i marches from Myriandrus. It is true that 
El Dar is no more than about two marches and a half from 
the Khabour river f Araxes); but it is to be recollected, that 
Xenophon neglects the fractions of marches and parasangas ; 
and that the whole distance, reckoned by mean marches, ac- 
cords within 2 or 3 miles on a line of 220 ; so that the general 
agreement is satisfactory.* 

This position of Thapsacus, agrees with what Diodorus 

* On the Geographical construction, the distances are as follow x ' 

From Myriandrus to t\m nearest part of the Koik river ( Cbaliis^ 47 milei?* 

To the Fountain of Fay, (Daradax)- - - > ^5 

ToD^t (Thapsacus} • • *^>5 

From Dar to the conflux of the Khabour and Euphrates 25 

Total 220 

Twenty-one marches would require - - • • 

By the Geographical construction, as well here a$ elsewhere, is meant the new system 
of Geography of Asia minor and western Asia in general, formed by the author ; and 
on which the whole geography of the tract, which includes the .scene of the Expedition 
and Retreat, is founded# 
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relates{Lib. xiv.c.5); which is.tnai: 
between the Gates of Syria Rtid Thapsacus. Dar, 
seen, is about i8i marches from Myrimdrus; to which if 
be added, for the distance Of the latter from the Syrian strait, 
there will be a total of 19 ^, which comes so near to the idea 
of Diodorus, that we must believe that Xenophon has trans- 
posed the two distances ; as he has done the places of the 

rivers Tfemoiow and Ha/ys, in the 6th book. ^ 

Had the circumstances of the case rested on t le are ac 
of crossing the Euphrates at three marches below the Daradax, 
one might certainly have believed that Xenophon crossed the 
Euphrates atthat/»omi, and not at Thapsacus (meaning Dar) : 
for at the end of the three marches, and near a town or village 
named is the ordinary passage from Syria into Meso- 

potamia, opposite to the castle of Jiabar : and there the Eu- 
phrates is very shallow, according to Signior Balbi, who, from 
that circumstance, found great difficulty in navigating it. An 
hence it may certainly be inferred that there are fords in t is 
quarter, in the season when the river is very low. This navi- 
gation of Baibrs was performed at the end of January or be- 
ginning of Febriiary : and it appears improbable that the river 
would fall much lower before the time of its beginning to 
swell periodically, in the month of April. 

'"^’^^ayin^lower th^ of Thapsacus (so far as Xeno- 

phon is concerned ) to the determination of the reader, it may 
be remarked, that wheresoever he crossed the Euphrates, it 
does not affect the intermediate positions of the river Chaim, 
the fountain of the Daradax.* 

**#ym4ThGwever,fromthcisCTiptjonofthe couw of his wote, be oonduded for 
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Thapsacus was a,. noted pass over the Euphrates, between 
Palestine y Phoenicia, and Damascus, on the one hand; and 
Nineveh, Assyria in general, Media, and Eastern Armenia, on 
the other ; and perhaps might owe its importance to the circum- 
stance of its being the lowest point at which the Euphrates was 

certain, that Alexander crossed the Euphrates in this neighbourhood, in his way from 
Tyre to Arbela. 

Both Pliny and Isodore of Charax, say, that Alexander founded the city of Nicepbo- 
rium, which is universally supposed to have stood on the site of the present Racca; and 
which intermediately took the name of Callinicum* 

Pliny says, (Lib vi, c. 26.) that the city of Nicepborium is situated near the Eu- 
p h rates ; and was founded by Alexander the Great, because of the advantages (or 
« commodiousness) of the situation.*^ Here then is a reason given for its foundation : 
and it does not appear that Alexander ever founded a dty in a place which he had not 
hiinself explored. And one can only account for his being bere^ when on his way from 
Tyre to Arbela. And that Pliny intended no other place than the one in question, is 
shown by his having previously (in Lib. v. c. 24.) connected Nleepb&num with Antbe* 
musui which he describes as two cities of Mesopotamia, Antbemusa is recognised in 
a route given by Isidore, of Cbarax, between Zeugma and Caliinicumi which latter, 
as we have shown, is the same with Nicepborium, 

Arrian (Lib. iii.) says that Alexander ^' inarched into Mesopotamia, having the 
phraies and the mountains of Armenia (i. e. Mount Masius, the southernmost ridge 
of Taurus), on his left hand and it is known from the same history, that he forded 
the Tigris, at least 50 miles above Mosul. One can only understand, therefore, that 
he must have crossed the Euphrates at a point much higher up than Thapsacus : that 
he marched thence to theN. and N. E. : and finally, by Ras-al-Ain, and Nisibis ; coast- 
ing the southern foot of Masius, to the before mentioned ford of the Tigris; which 
may be taken for that passage described by Hajy Kalifa, at 23 hours travelling above 
Mosul ; and at no great distance below the Zaco Hills ; of which much more will be 
• said, in the sequel. 

Hence the reader may perhaps believe, that there is some reason to suppose that Alex- 
ander crossed the Euphrates at a point far above Bar or Thapsacus, 

It was indeed the opinion of more than one ancient author, that Alexander crossed 
ASit Zeugma ; by which however, some may have intended the bridge opposite toHiera* 
poUs : Pliny seems to have believed, that it wzs Zeugma of Comagena^ But the quarter 
of Racca appears to the author a more likely place* 
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fordable. For the addition of so considerable a stream as the 
Khabour, must greatly increase its bulk and depth : and we 
hear of no ford below the emboucfmre of tliat river. Therefore 
Thapsacus was the most convenient pass for those who came 
from the south, and were compelled at any rate to cross the 
Syrian desert ; but those who came from the westward, and 
whose route skirted the bank of the Euphrates, would doubt- 
less avoid the desert, if they found a convenient passage into 
Mes(^otanm,h\ghev up. 

Forster (in his Geographical Dissertation, at the end of 
Spelman’s translation of the Anabasis, page 308,) says, that 
“ Thapsacus is derived from Thapsakh ; signifying in the He- 
“ hrew, a. pass, ov passing over; or perhaps in that place, more 
“ properly^ a/onf.” He also observes, that, “ in I. Kings, 
“ ch. iv. V, 34, Thapsakh is rendered Tiphsah, and Gaza, AzzahT 
Pliny (Lib. V. c. 24.) says, that it afterwards took the name of 
'AmpMpolis. Its modem name, Dar, expresses in Turkish, 
much the same as is said of the Hebrew ; that is, a passage. 

Xenophon makes no mention of any bridge, or any remains 
•of one, at Thapsacus.* The inhabitants reported to Cyrus, 
that the river had never been fordable before, at that place ; 
or passable, but in boats ; and these had been destroyed by 
Abrocomas, in his retreat. But it may be collected from the 
anabnts, generally, that there was always a ford at Thapsacus, 
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at the season when the river was low. Xenophon estimates 
its breadth at 4 stadia, or nearly 700 yards : and by Balbi's 
account, it is spread out, over a very wide but shallow bed 
at Dar.' 

It will now be proper to say a word concerning the two 
streams, spoken of by Xenophon, between Myriandrus and 
Thapsacus. 

The first of these was the Chains, at 4 marches, or 20 
parasangas from Myriandrus. This can be no other than 
the Koik, or river of Aleppo, which terminates in a small 
lake near the site of ancient Chalets; since named Kinneserln. 
The nearest part of its course to M3rriandrus, is 47 G. miles, 
in direct distance, which exceeds by 4 or 5 miles only, the 
given distance, whether taken in marches or in parasangas. 
But it is not of course to be supposed otherwise, than that 
the marches varied in length according to the nature of the 
roaefe, or to the facility of obtaining water and forage : it is 
the mem that is to be attended to. 

It may be observed, that Xenophon speaks of no rivers 
betw^een the sea coast, and the river Chains; although he 
must of necessity have crossed one, if not three : as by the 
distance marched, he must have gone by the upper ox shwtest 
route, from Bylan towards the site of Aleppo. The lake of 
Antioch, with its contiguous marshes and bogs, did not then, 
in all probability, exist; but must have been formed since the 
date of ancient history. For one can hardly reconcile it to 
probability, that Strabo, (page 751,) should have described 
the plain of AntiOch, or rather the plain situated below Pagris, 
(Begras) with the three rivers of Labotas, (Enoporas, and 
Arceuthus, besides the Orontes, as flowing through it, without 

K 


t 
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mentioning at the same time, had it existed, *a lake of more 
than to miles in length, by 7 in breadth ; which occupied 
the centre of the plain, and served as a receptacle to the three 
first of these rivers, whose waters it afterwards discharged 
j by a single stream into thQ Orontes : for such is tlje state of 

things at this day. Ptolemy is equally silent, 
j It appears the most probable, therefore, that some ohstruc- 

: tion formed in the bed of the Orora^e^, has caused this inunda- 

l tion, with its extensive marshes and bogs ; which altogether 

I occupy so large a proportion of the beautiful plain of Antioch. 

I The upper road Has only been rendered passable by its bridges 

and causeways, made by the Turkish government, in latter 



times : although one may conclude, that previous to the for- 
mation of the lake, the ground was solid and firm. Peter 
Texeira, in 1605, came this way, and describes the nature of 
the road, (Travels, Engl. Edit. p. 76.)* 

Here we regret that we cannot agree entirely with Forster, 
in his Remarks, (p. 307 and 308 of his Geog. Diss.) where 
he says that “ Xenophon^’s silence concerning the Ifrin river, 
“ that lay between Myriandrus and the Chalus, together 


* This plai0 is remarkable for cpntiiinng within it,' the fields, of several battles# 
recorded in .ancient history. ' Strabo# "p.' 751# mentions' three; two of which were 
between the Romans and Parthians ; the third between Ptolemy Philometer and 
Alexirader Bala* "To these may be added, that between Anrclian and Zenobia queen 
of Palmyra, which was fought on that side of the plain towards, and near the Orgntes; 
and was called the battle of Immmp perhaps from Imk» which is the present name of the 
district Here also, in the opposite quarter, towards Derbtsah may be supposed to 
have been the grand camp of Darius, at Bochum : although one cannot readily con- 
ceive that the plain obtained the name of ** tbe field of Tribes*^ from this circum- 
fiance (Hajy Kalife's byria)- Its extent cannot be less thanjo miles in length by 20 
in breadth ; and the view of it from the pass of AmamSf is magnificent : according 
■to Texeira." ' ■ " ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' 
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“ with other circumstances in the history, seems to show 
“ that he . wrote the Anabasis from recollection.” That he 
did write most of it from recollection, there can be no doubt; 
for how could he have written it on the spot? It is only 
to be supposed that he committed to writing, in the form 
of notes, the places and distandes, together with such short 
memoranda, as would serve to recal the memory of particular 
transactions, but he does not profess to be a geographer, and 
to note every river or other object that presented itself in 
his way ; but carries us to certain points or resting places, for 
the imagination, so as to keep up the chain of positions and 
distances: and occasionally, during a dearth of incident, 
gratifies his reader with short descriptions of places and 
things. He has omitted the lesser Zab, (the Caprus ) a river 
of considerable bulk ; together with other rivers of Kourdi- 
stan; each of them more considerable than the Ifrin. But 
the greater Zah, or is spoken of, because it is con- 

nected with important points in the history. Nor does he 
notice the pass of Bylan (or Pictanus, the lower strait of 
Amanus), through which he must of necessity have passed 
in his way into Syria ; th ugh he describes so particularly 
the maritime pass. The reason appears evident ; the latter 
presented itself as an object of military speculation and enter- 
prise ; but the former as an indifferent object, as there was 
no enemy in the way ; nor any difficulty to overcome. 

The source of the Paradox is found to agree with the re- 
markable fountain and river of Fay ; brought to notice by 
the party of gentlemen who visited Palmyra, from Aleppo, 
in 1691.* The Daradax is given at 9 marches, or 50 


* Recorded in the Phil. Trans, of 31695. 
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parasangas from Myriandrus ; 5 marches, go parasangas 
from the last station, at the Chains river. The fountain of 
Fay ;s 92 G. miles direct^ from Myriandrus ; which is about 
4, miles only, by the road, short of the 9 mean marches ; but 
the distance given in the history, is out of all proportion too 
great; being a full day’s Imarch more than the ground 
allows.* 

The source of this fountain and rivulet is said to be at the 
distance of an hour’s journey, or 3 or 4 miles from the Eu- 
phrates, into which it discharges itself : and in respect of 
Baulus, a place on the same river, it is taken to be about 12 
or 13 miles to the N. W.-ward. Baulus is recognised asthe Bar- 
balissus of the Theodosian Tables and of Ptolemy ; being in 
the former, 16 M. P. or nearly 1* G. miles from Eraciha ; 
which is also 35 M. P. or 18 G. miles to the southward of 
Hierapolis or Bdmbouch. In Ptolemy, we have Eragiza, in 
much the same relative position ; and the present town of 
Rajik, which is probably the Eragiza and Enta/wt of those 
ancient documents, agrees in respect of Baulus, and of Hiera- 
polls ; and appears to be within 3 or 4 miles of Fay Fountain. 
It has moreover a small river falling into the Euphrates, near 
it. Hence it may be concluded, that the river of Rajik is the 
Earadax of Xenophon. 

He couples , with this fountain the palace and park of Bek- 

a former gbyem^a:' of Syria ; who appears to have shown 
a good taste in the choice of a situation^ M. D’Anville refers 
this park to Baulus, at the Euphrates : and it is very possible 
that the ancient name of the town, Barhalissus, may have 

ftetice ajipears ike use of recurring to the nulinbers of the marches, as a check to 
tfie idil^UCes kfven. 
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been derived from the Governor, as being the original founder 
or patron of the place. But Xenophon is silent respecting 
the Euphrates till he comes to Thapsacus ; and the descrip- 
tion of Fay Fountain is sufficiently pointed to be referred to 
the Daradax, independent of the distance : not to mention 
how seldom such an object occurs in this quarter.* It ap- 
pears that the Arab chief had his encampment along the 
borders of this stream, in 1691 ; which stream may be con- 
ceived to have been induded in the park of the chief of an- 
cient times. Cyrus, in destroying such an establishment, 
appears in the light of a wanton barbarian, rather than the po- 
lished prince represented by Xenophon.-f 

At Thapsacus Cyrus was ddained five days; for now 
Abrocomas having retired to join the king of Persia, Cyrus 
could no longer pretend to seek him as an enemy, without 
confessing his intended hostility to the king. Accordingly 
this was avowed : and the Greeks, on the promise of a con- 
siderable reward on their entering Babylon, consented to 
accompany him. Cyrus had thus identified their interests 
with his own : and in the case of failure, had not committed 
himself with them, J m 


* Xenophon describes the stream to be ^pktbrum, or lOo feet in breadth* This 
appears large for a stream supplied by a single fountain* The travellers give no 
description of it ; only that it furnished a stream, along which the Arab encampment 
extended to a very great length. One might conclude that it was a plentiful stream. 
+ Cyrus cut down the trees and burnt the palace/* (Anab. Lib* I. c* 2i*) 

One is sorry to be obliged to remark, that it was the practice of tht polished 

Greeks themselves, to cut down the fruit trees when they invaded each other^s 

/' ? J' ' 

provinces* 

J That is, he had promised the reward only on conditioiii -of his obtaining the 
object of his wishes— the possession of his brother’s capital city* Had the promise 
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No particulars are given concerning the river, the 

present Khabqur, and the Chaboras of the Romans. Julian 
passed it just above its conflux with the Euphrates, over a 
bridge of boats : and we conceive it to be at all times too deep 
to be forded at this place. Julian may be supposed to have 
crossed it in April, Cyrus in August ; in both of which sea- 
sons it must have been low, but lowest in April. 

It was at the angle formed by the meeting of these rivers, 
that Dioclesian afterwards built Circesium^ as a frontier post 
towards Parthia; and which was known by the name of 
Karkisia in later times. It is the Carchamis of the scripture. 
Here Cyrus halted three days to collect provisions, the coun- 
try on the hither or northern side, being fertile, and affording 
plenty ; but a sterile desert beyond it. And hence the Geo- 
graphers of Xenophon's time, included the fertile part of 
Mesopotamia in the division of Syria; the desert part in that 
of Arabia. 

This desert extended the length of i8 marches of Cyrus ; 
and to the plains of Babylonia. It is now named from Sinjar, 
and is celebrated on occasion of an arch of the meridian being 
measured there, by order of the Caliph Alraamoun, in the 
9th century ; in order to ascertain the length of a degree, in 
Arabic miles. 

Through the whole course of these 18 marches, the array 
o| kepfilhe Eupihr^^ on their right hand; and it 

wppld appear, ne;b^ enough to arrange their encampments, so 
as always to command water from it: for although the cattle 
died for want of fodder, there is no complaint of any want of 
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water. It is besides strongly implied that their track lay nmr 
the river. The first five marches were through the level 
part of the desert; “ even as the sea, and full of worm- 
wood;”* the latter 13 through a hilly tract, which, although 
only in the history, is known to be such from modern 

travellers.-f- And indeed, the latter part, towards Hit, is 
exceedingly rough, and sometimes mountainous. 

The distance given for the 18 marches, is obviously too 
great, and therefore must be abandoned : more especially as 
the ground appears to agree with the assigned number of 
mean marches. No less than 125 parasangas are given ; 
which would require, for the mean march, no less than 
igi British mile^^^r day ; with a halt of only 3 days: and 
as 90 paras, are given for the last 13 marches, without any 
intermediate halt, through the hilly desert, which is a rate 
equal to that in the /ew/ desert ; and moreover as it exceeds 
by several miles each day the rate through Syria and the 
plains of Babylonia, it cannot be maintained. J It must be 



^ Ammianus speaks much in the same terms when he accompanied Julian. * > 
f The passage alluded to, is where some persons ran down a steep bill** (Lib. 
L c. 24.) ' 

This hilly desert extends along both sides of the Euphrates, from the quarter of 
Erzi, to about 20 miles below Hit 5 a breadth of about 100 miles. It appears to be 
destitute of water, that of the Euphrates excepted. 

J The ancients supposed the distance betweed Tbapsacus Babylon to be 4800 
stadia ; implied to mean by the ordinary route along the Euphrates. As the infor- 
mation comes from Eratosthenes (Strabo, p. 77)^ it may be supposed that his know* 
ledge was derived from the reports of the followers of Alexander, and not collected 
from the Anabasis. However, the measure of the route along the Euphrates, between 
Tbapsacus and Babylon^ with allowance for inflexions (as above, page 10) gives no 
more than about 4230 stades, of 700 to a degree ; the scale of Eratosthenes. The 
scale of Xenophon (750) would give about 4530, So that the 4800 is apparently 
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recollected, that we are tracing the steps of an army of 110,000 
men, in a body ; attended by a vast number of carriages and 
beasts of burthen. It Is true thai our knowledge of the par- 
ticular windings o f the Euphrates is too much confined, to 
enable us to decide positively on the length of the road distance, 
through this extensive line of march ; but the general outline 
of its course, as well as the general distance, is supposed to 
be sufficiently known. 

But if the distance marched, be calculated on the number of 
marches; allowing a reasonable length to each, according to 
the before-mentioned Canon ; then the history and the actual 
geography, as known at present, will not disagree.* 

It is true also that the Pyla of Xenophon, considered as 
the term of this line of march, now under discussion, has not 
been recognised in modern times ; and that the position of 
the Pylae can only be referred to the commencement of the 


aii ermr, either of the origintl system^ or of copyists. Now the Anabasis has nearly 
4900, between Tbapsacus (El Dar) and Cunaxa, alorie ; which is more than the 
kigbi^si calculation, reckoned bom^ to Babylon; although that place was still several 
hundred stadia farther on. And this circumstance seems to prove the great excess. ; 
of distance given in the Anabasis; m rather, it may be supposed, corrupted. Here, 
be remarked, that Ik the mm work, on many occasions,^ when a consideiuble 
iJBHiber of marches are throwu together* the aggregate number of paraswgas h 
greatly in excess. 

But if th^' aSai^es through the desert be ta|ten at the reasonable standard of the 

he'‘»W«t’ 3^40 to' dmaxa 5 or with the -addition of 
i» nearly a »ican between the two 

scales of Xenbphoa and of Bratosthenes. 

■ ” it»a} 5 ,r^(^i^*b|l^- he ,|ft order to. avail tbemsdves of the use of 

on the whole must be consi. 
well, as , all others, must often 

have been devious from the gtneral line of its course. 
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mountainous tracts from the plains of Babylonia, which first 
shuts up the passage along the bank of the Euphrates. Con- 
cerning this boundary, there is ( as will be shewn in its place) 
very good general information ; but this alone is not sufficient ; 
and it will therefore be proper to extend the inquiry to some 
known point : for, extraordinary, as it may appear, the Zabatus, 
or Greater Zab, is the first point in . this march that can be 
absolutely recognised, \xi the geography, after passing the Araxes; 
although some intermediate points may be clearly inferred from 
circumstances.* Therefore it becomes necessary, in the first 
place, to trace the position of on the Tigris, hack from 

the Za6a^M^, by means of Xenophon’s marches ; and after- 
wards to compare and arrange the marches between the 
Araxes, the Py/ca, the field of Cunaxa, and iSztoa, respectively : 
as also the position of the canals of communication (and more 
especially the uppermost one), between the Euphrates and 
Tigris ; which from natural causes, was probably much the 
same in the flourishing state of the Persian empire, under the 
dLyna.sty oithe Ac}uBmenideB, as in that of the Abassides ; con- 
cerning which latter, we receive information from the oriental 
geographers. 

If, therefore, most or ail of these intervals are found to agree 
generally ; it may be allowed to reckon the several positions 
as determined ; at least so far as, from the nature of the data, 
could be expected. And, in effect, it can be no otherwise 
accomplished than by a careful examination of the particulars 


• As the PyltB and the commencement of the plain of Babylonia constituted in effect 
one point in the Geography, a knowledge of the position of cither may suffice ; the 
place of commencement of the plain, being that of the termination ef the mountains. 
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of the march from the Araxes to the Zabatus : mending to 
such circumstances and descriptions, as may afford the greatest 
aid towards a comparison of the ancient, with the modern 
Geography. 

But having now conducted Cyrus to the entrance into the 
plains of Babylonidf through which the artificial canals of com- 
munication between the Euphrates and Tigris lead *•, and as 
the geographical positions of some of these canals, will be 
employed in checking certain points in the proposed inquiry 
into the route through Babylonia ; it may be proper to digress 
from the main subject, in order to prepare the reader for a 
more particular reference to the canals ; by putting him in 
possession of some curious facts, relating to their nature and 
arrangement ; together with the general courses, levels, and 
periodical swellings of the two rivers, and the variations of 
their courses at different periods. 

These observations (which are here given only in the 
abstract) arose in the course of an enquiry made for the pur- 
pose of correcting the geography oi Mesopotamia; ancient as 
well as modern. 

The two rivers Euphrates and Tigris, so famous both in an- 
cient and modern history, are well known to derive their 
sources from the country of Armenia : the Euphrates from 
its northern parts ; the Tigris from its southern : the region of 
Tattrus separating generally the branches of the one, from 
those of the other. So that it may be truly said, that the Eu- 
phrates has its sources from the northern side of Taurus ; the 
Tigris from the southern.* 

* The place of the eastern^ or remote source of the Euphratcs> named Murad (the 
Euphrates of Xenophon) was not known until Mr. James Morier ascertained it, on his 
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Hence it happens that the length of course of the Euphrates 
is not far short 9f double that of the Tigris : although this lat- 
ter contains by far the largest volume of water.* 

They issue from the Tauric region, at the distance of aoo 
miles from each other ; and immediately begin to inclose the 
celebrated country of Mesopotamia ; now called Jezirah.-f 
But their courses gradually approaching each other, they leave 
an isthmus of less than so miles in breadth, in the neighbour- 
hood of Baghdad. Soon after they again diverge, to form the 
lower peninsula of Mesopotamia, or ancient Babylonia ; and 
finally join their streams at Korna, about iso miles from the 
Persian Gulf : thence forming one large trunk stream, under 
the name of al Arab, ox \he t\v ex of the Arabs. | 

Great have been the changes in the courses of both these 
rivers, at different periods : and even within the reach of his- 
tory. But as these changes do not appear to have taken place 
within the tract which contains the canals of communication 
between the two rivers, it will only be necessary to state, that 
in the time of Nearchus they kept distinct courses to the sea ; 
and that enough appears to satisfy belief, that the Tigris once 

way home from Persia, in 1809* The sources of the Euphrates, or Frat, arc 

known from the Travels of M, Tournefort, and from the Arabian and Turkish Geo- 
'.graphers. V, 

The Tigris, besides the almost innumerable streams which form its principal head, 
ia the valley of Diyarbekir, receives three very considerable rivers from Kourdistan ; 
that is, the two Zabs and the Deallah, The greater Zab alone (the Zabaius of Xeno- 
phon), is reckoned equal to half the bulk of the Tigris, 

f That is, the island ; or, as applied here, the peninsula. The orientals employ the 
same term for both. 

I The whole extent of this tract, from the foot of Taurus to the conflux, is about 680 
jgritish miles : and from Taurus to the sea, about 800, 
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held its course through the tract which afterwards formed the 
borders of Susiana. 

It is in the approximating parts of the two rivers, in the 
quarter of Baghdad, that the artificial canals of communication 
are found: and indeed it appears probable that the rivers 
have, at some period beyond the reach of history, joined'their 
main streams between the sites of Babylon and Baghdad ; and 
that some of the canals in that quarter, are even made in the 
line of the hollow tract left by the Euphrates when it separated 
from the Tigris.* 

On their entry into the plains of Babylonia, the Euphrates 
runs on a higher level than the Tigris : for the waters of tlie 
former, are known to have at all times discharged themselves 
into the latter, in that quarter. But lower down, the Euphra- 
tes loses that superiority of level ( descending into the tract 
anciently called the Paludes, below Babylon), and receives, in 
its turn, some copious branches from the Tigris.'f' 


* This requires some explanation. It is not meant that the hollow is eonfincd 
merely to the dimensions of the river bed j but that the river by varying its course in 
that general direction, had left many hollows. 

The same kind of approximation, and consequent divergence, may be observed of the 
Ganges and Megha rivers, in the quarter of Serampour. 

t This % also shown by the greater distance to which the tide ascends in the Eu- 
phrates, In this latter river it is noticed at Ardsja ; but in the Tigris, no higher than 
^T^he difeetite'ihay be $o miles by the course of the river. 

Although '^me of the lakes of Babylonia are known to have been filled up in modern 

Y ' \ ' .r ,i'j . '■ .. . 

times, by the depositions made by the floods of the rivers ; and converted into level 
plains, which still bear their former dehomihation of Babr^ or lake ; yet veiy consider- 
able hollows still remain ; and which are "either marshes or lakes according to the sea- 
sons. They are named by the Arabs Bataib» which has been translated Marshes. 

’ ■ 'Akfiv as the progress of Alexander through this tract, can be traced in modern geo- 
graphy, the hollows which he traversed in his skiff appear to remain j although no doubt 
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The periodical swellings of these rivers differ in point of 
time ; the Tigris appearing to-^be at its highest point about the 
middle of April;* but the Euphrates late in June. This may 
be owing partly to the earlier melting of the snows, on the 
southern slope of Taurus ; partly to the shorter distance which 
the water has to run. 

The measure of swelling of the Tigris is well ascertained 
to be about i6 feet English."f" That of the Euphrates is 
said to be less ; but there is no good authority for the state- 
ment of it. 

It may be seen by the Map No. III. that the canals are not 
carried by the shortest line, from one river to the other ; but, 
on the contrary, in very oblique directions. Those of the Isa, 
and Nahr Malka, in particular, which are the best known, 
are one third longer than the distance between the two rivers. 
This is to be accounted for, first from the necessity of finding 
a declivity for the water to run on ; and secondly, that as the 
Tigris is high, whilst the Euphrates is low, it was necessary to 
guard against mischief, from the refluent motion of the waters 

of the Tigris through them. 

Although there are at least four canals of communication 
recorded in the flourishing times of the caliphate, yet at pre- 
sent (and for some centuries back) no more than one has 
remained open : and even that one, runs only during the floods 


become shallower, by depositions 5 and one may form a tolerable guess concerning the 
place of his. 

Arrian had heard of the superior level of the Euphrates, but erroneously applied it 
to its course. (Lib. vii.) 

* Mr. Eyles Irwin’s Travels, 
f The same. 
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of the Euphrates. That canal is the ha; which emanates 
from the Euphrates at Feluja, and enters the Tigris ^ 
head of Old Baghdad * From there being an ancient ruin oi 
Assyrian fabric, ( Aggar-Kuff) near this canal, it may per- 
haps be inferred that a canal passed in this line, from very 
early times. The Nahr Malka too. another principal canal, 
whose bed is still traceable.^ must have occupied much the 

same position in Macedonian and Roman times, as m those of 

the caliphate. And finally there appears an evident coincidence 
in general position, between the upper canal> of Xenophon, and 
in that one whose outlet is noticed by Balbi, in 1579 ? a™ 

which was partly traced by Texeira in i6o6.^§ 

The alluvial ground between the two rivers, appears to 
extend upwards, 20 or 30 miles beyond the Isthmus, on the 
side towards the Euphrates ; but much more on that towards 

the Tigris. _ . 

The Euphrates is said by M. Niebuhr to be 400 feet in 

breadth at the bridge of Hillah : and the Tigris, at that of 

Baghdad, 600. If Rhinland feet are intended, the former 

. The Old Baghdad hare intended is the first Baghdad, which stood higher «p the 
Tierisj but so near to the other, that the present city adjoins to the site of the old 
one. The old city stood chiefly on the Mssopotamian side ; the modern on the Median 

side. 

+ Possibly the Agrani of the Ancients. 

t Besides the authority of Sir Harford Jones, which is unquestionable, others have 
remarked a hollow space, which agrees in situation with the Nabr Malka. < 

§ The outlet seen by Signior Balbi, was at 8 hours oislow navigation downwards, 
short of Feluja, and for which 14I G. miles in direct distance are allowed. And it 
being about 33! below the point of commencement of the plains of Babylonia, it agrees 
with the 15I parasangas of Xenophon, below the Fyl^. It was in the same position 
that Texeira traced the bed of a canal, which he represents as being in a great measure 

filled up. 
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'would be about 411 British, the latter 617.* There are other 
Reports ; but we prefer the statement of M. Niebuhr, from 
his known accuracy. •f At Hillah, which stands on a part of 
the site of the ancient Babylon, the stream of the Euphrates 
is entire, during the tranquil seasons ; no part of it being di- 
verted by lateral branches. Strabo says that the bridge of 
Babylon w'as a stadium in length ; so that the nW may per- 
haps be reckoned by his account much short of 500 feet in 
breadth ; but even admitting 500, it cannot be believed that it 
supplied many navigable canals, at one and the same time; 
especially of the dimensions reported by Xenophon ( Anab. 
Lib. 1 . c. 32.) of or 100 feet wide, and very deep: 

and of which there were said to be /owr, within the space of as 
many leagues ! He says, indeed, that they were “ derived 
from the Tigris, ecndfell into the Euphrates f ’ which is contrary 
to every thing known on the subject ; and might arise from his 
want of recollection when he put his book together. That one 
of them with the Tigris appears likely; but why 

/owr of such dimensions, within a league of each other, from 
whichsoever of the two rivers they might have been derived .? 
The account is improbable on the face of it. Possibly, one of 
them might have been the canal of communication between 
the two rivers : and the rest might serve the useful purpose 
of distributing water for agriculture, and for watering the 
date groves, which were said to abound there and the cause 

* The Rhinland or Leyden foot is said to be in general use amongst the northern na- 
tions of Europe. It is izj inches of British measure. 

f Texeira says that the Tigris is 500 feet in breadth, when very low j and he also 
reckoned the Euphrates at Masseib (near Hillah) 200 paces wide, 
j Xenophon, Anab. Lib* ii. 10 ; and Ammianus Lib. xxiv. 
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why so many originated so nearly in the same place, might 
be, that it was the properest place in point of level for a com- 
mon outlet; and that they afterwards diverged towards dif- 
ferent quarters; affording at the same time a navigation as 
far as they went. But four canals of loo feet wide each, and 

very deep ; drawn from a river of less than 500 feet m breadth, 

and all within 9 miles, is doubtless a mistake. / 

Indeed it appears improbable that more than one large canal 
of communication, and that in a navigable state the whole year, 
should at any time have been kept up. Nor is there any 
rational mode of accounting for so many having ^een m 
existence at one and the same time ( as the four recorded by 
Abulfeda), than that when a new capital city was founded at 

the Tigris, a new canal of communication might have been 
made, or an old one cleared out, to accommodate it ; as the 
Nahr Malka iot Seleuciam^Ctesiphon ; or the for Baghdad. 

After which the old canal, by being neglected, would gradually 
fill up; so that water would be found in it, during the season 
of floods only. For experience .shows, in other places, how 
much care is necessary, to keep canals open at all, for any 
great length of time ; where nature herself does not favour the 

operation.* 

. to, a, ab.« WHS ft. a.ft» has Mr. 

of Amtot Ho moasMod tht breadth of the Euphrates . 

the hrifige of HUlah, and found it to be 450 feet. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FROM THE PYLiE, TO SITACE. 


Discussion of th£ principal Positions between the Rivers Araxes 
and Zabatus (Khabour and Zab) ; with a view to determine 
the position o/" Sitace on the Tigris ; and the intermediate places. 
Progress ^ Cyrus through Babylonia, to the field of battle at 
Cunaxa.— Death of Cyrus-^Marches of the Greeks to effect 
their escape—Truce and Treaty-— Long and insidims detention 
of the Greeks by Persians — Conducted at length across the 

Tigns at Sitace— -Calculation of the distance between Cunaxa 
and SitaCe— Site of Cunaxa, as deduced from the marches of 
'Z.enophon, and from the reports of its distancefr(m'Baby\QVi— 
Canals fey t/ie Greeks Babylonia — -Wall ^ Media-^ 

Sitace Bridge ^ pontoons. 

After this long, but necessary digression, concerning the 
rivers and their canals, we proceed to trace the interval of dis- 
tance (as stated above in page 73), from the Zabatus back to 
Sitace, on the one hand : and on the other, the interval between 
the Araxes and Sitace, through the Pyla and Cunaxa. 

The city of Sitace was 15 marches of the Greeks (accom- 
panied by Tissaphemes,} short oi the Zabatus : and for these 


M 





70 parasangas are aiiowea oj , 

In this instance the distance reported, falls short ol the calcu- 
lation, on the mean marches, by about 14. British miles by the 
road; and the latter is preferred, for reasons that will pre- 
sently be set forth. 

If 15 marches, equal to 159 G. miles in direct distance, 
be laid off from the place of conflux of the Zab with the Tigris, 
towards Baghdad and Modain, that distance will reach to a 
point about 11 such miles below Baghdad ; whilst the 70 pa- 
rasangas, equal to 150 G. miles, reach about 3 miles only be- 
yond Baghdad. Thus the account by marches, and that by 
positive distance, differ only 9 G. miles, on the construction, 

on 15 marches;which is satisfactory in a matter of this kind: 

but as Xenophon reckons 4 marches of 4 paras, each, or 
paras, between Ccen(S and the Zabatus ; whilst Senn, which 
answers to the former, is given, by more than one authority, 
at Arabian miles, or 38 G. miles, direct, from the above 
conflux ; the distance comes to iSrather than 16 parasangas : 
so that it may be presumed that the distance on this line is 
generally under-rated, and therefore the account by the 
marches is preferred. Accordingly Sitace, by this arrange- 
ment, will fall at 11 G. miles below Baghdad ; and nearly 
opiKisite to the embouchure of the Dealla river. It appears 
almost conclusive, that the Greeks did not cross the Tigris 
below it, because the Dealla being a deep river, passable only 
in boats or over a bridge, Xenophon would doubtless have 
mentioned it, under the circumstances in which they were 
thfen placed ; as Amraianus does, who really crossed the Tigris 
below the junction. 
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In the next place, we shall enquire into the particulars of the 
march; between the Pyl(z and Sitace ; a more complicated 
matter than the last. i 

From along and attentive examinationofthe subject of the 
canals, both ancient and modern, it appears to the author that 
there is reason to suppose, that the general courses of the 
Euphrates and Tz^rw, in that part of Mesopotamia, where they 
approach so near to each other, are much the same now, as in 
the times when they were the subject of ancient history. And 
hence, the ancient notices, as far as they go, may be applied 
to the present geography.* 

The authorities from whence we have derived our ideas res- 
pecting the line of boundary between the hilly or mountainous 
tract, and the level country of Babylonia, are here given in 
detail. And as, from the expression of Xenophon, it would 
clearly appear that, immediately after passing the straits or 
Pyl^, they entered the plains of Babylorda; \t may be supposed 
that the straits were situated at the place where the mountains 
terminate, on the banks of the river; and that they are formed 
by the near approach of the base of the mountains to the river 
bank. However, no notices respecting a strait in that quarter 

* For the fact is that Strabo, (p. So) allows zoo stadia for the breadth of the land 
between the two rivers ; which is at present about 17 G. miles, or 20 British, It ap- 
pears also that the space Sdeucia, at the Tigris, and the pass of the Euphrates, 

in the line towards Hit, was 9 Scboenes, or about 26 G. mihs, direct, in the Itinerary 
of Isidore of Cbsrax : and finally, that the Tigds still washes the remains of Ctesipbon j 
and that the Euphrates passes through the site of Babylon, as in ancient times : so that 
it may be justly inferred that no considerable change has taken place in this quarter, 
since the date of Roman times at least. 

The site of Seleucia is recognised by the remains of Ctesiphont which lay adjacent t0| 
it. The Arabian ponquerors narned the two cities, collectively, Modain, or the 
two Cities* 
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appear in any modern aocumeni: ctau a iaaj ^ — 

tion, whether the place denominated the Pyia, by Xenophon, 
may not refer to the shutting up of the river itself, between 
the mountains ? For the mountains terminate at the same 

place on both sides of the river.* 

An English officer, Capt. Evers, who travelled from Bagh- 
dad to Aleppo, in 1779, remarks that he halted with the cara- 
van, at the distance of 5 hours travelling to the eastward (or 
E.S.E.) of Hit ; and at 5 miles to the northward of the Eu- 
phrates ; in a valley surrounded by high mountains. And, as 
on his way he had ascended a hill on the morning of the same 
day, it may be concluded, knowing his rate of travelling, that 
the hilly tract extends at least 9 or 10 hours journey (caravan 
rate) below Hit : that is 20 G. miles in direct distance. And 
that it does not extend much farther, if at all, another of his 
remarks proves ; for at 12 hours (24 or 25 G. miles) below Hit, 
he describes the country to be “ a pleasant plain, agreeably 
“ interspersed with young southernwood, bushes, and wild- 
« flowers.” The journal of Texeira, (ie®4) fixes the termi- 
nation of the plain and commencement of the “ uneven, craggy 

“ stonycountry,” somewhat farther from Hit; but more inland 

from the Euphrates ; so as to correspond in point of distance 


nt, answer to tlie 
learly 50 G* miles 
itered those plains 
at 15 parasangas,. 
m the oppcmaost 
j tract exteiacled. 
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liiarks that the country he left Hh was moun^ 

tainous ; hut he gives no intimation concerning the dis- 

tance : but by what can be collected from the proportion this 
part of the route bore to the remainder of his voyage to Feluja, 
it agrees generally with Evers’s report. 

The town of Hit, according to the geographical construc- 
tion, falls at 97|- G. miles from Baghdad : and the site of 
Sitace, at 1 1 G. miles below Baghdad,* by the same construc- 
tion, is 107 from Hit : so that the place of the Pyla being so 
below Hit, 87 will, of course, remain for the distance between 
the Pyla and Sitace. 

Thus the positions of Sitace and the Pyla are approximated : 
.and it will now be proper to trace the route of Cyrus, from 
the river Araxes {the Khabour ) to Sitace ; through the Pyla ; 
in the course of which, will arise the positions of the canals of 
communication. Which form a slight check to the other posi- 
tions ; and also the place of the field of Cunaxa. j 

The History gives us to understand (as we have before re- 
marked) that the route of Cyrus between the Araxes and Pyla, 
lay along the general course of the Euphrates ; and it may be 
collected, that he kept near enough to it to arrange his en- 
campments, with a view to avail himself of the use of its waters; 
as no complaint of want of water appears. Consequently, in 
order to measure his line of route, it should be traced, so as 
to skirt the general course of the river, in the mode that the 
route may be supposed to have done. And in this way nearly 
200 G. miles are measured, between the aforesaid points; and 
which, reduced to road distance, may give a mean of nearly 
14! British miles; or somewhat above the standard of the 

* See above, page 82 , 
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mean march, on the i8 marches ; but for which, upwards of 
miles are given in the history. (See above, page 71.) 

It is certain that we are told by Xenophon, ( Lib. 1 . c. *4. ) 
that “ some of these marches were very long, when Cyrus 
“ had a mind that his army should go on till they came to 
“ water or forage.*' And this refers particularly to the fully 
desert, between Cor^ofe and the Pyla ; in which it appears that 
they were incommoded and delayed, by the badness of the 
roads : so that the marches might have been lengthened, both 
in time and in distance, l^the without adding to the direct 
progress ; which alone can be shown by the geography. At 
all events, the ground between the Araxes and the supposed 
place of the Py/<s, will not admit of a greater distance than 
is produced hy mean marches. It may also be remarked, 
that the tract towards Hit, is represented by modern travellers 
to be exceedingly rugged and mountainous.* 

From Xhe Pylce, (lib. I. c. 30.) Cyrus marched in 3 days 
1S5 parasangas " through the country of and then 

' ’J* .Since the ^construction of the general geography* the .author, has seen M* Olivier^s 
5th volume* According to his Journal* the distance between Annah and Hit, along the 
Mesopotamian side, would be increased lo G, miles ; but as Mr* Beawes gives the direct 
^stance between them* on the Arabian side, at .three journies*,onc^ cannot,, suppose that 
they are farther asunder in direct distance, than the construction gives. The Eu- 
phrates, by its winding in a greater degree than we expected, in that part, may produce 
flie distani^ set forth by M. Olivier ; or the road may be unusually rough. 

Tlidlil&e# Mys of the' roatf along the eastern bank, on the construction, between 
Annah and Hit, is j^G* mBes, and M* CSivier's time may be taken at 56 hours. His 
rate was very shm, with the caravan ; and even with the above addition, his daily pro- 
gress, in direct distance, would be little more than 1 5 miles per day. The 36 hours 
might be allowed to produce in this tyugh country 68 or 69 G* miles, direct* 

It- esmnot, however, be collected from M. OHvier^s journal, where the plain (of Bah^ 
loma) ends, and the hilly tract commences ; with any degree of exactness. 
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reviewed his forces in the at midnight ; expecting the 
King to give him battle the next morning ; but no enemy ap- 
pearing, he marched the 4,th day, “ in order of battle,*’ 3 pa- 
rasangas ; and in the course of this march, he first passed an 
unfinished trench or canal, ( made, according to Xenophon, by 
way of fortification, ) and afterwards came to the Canals of 
Communication between the Euphrates and Tigris, over which 
there were permanent bridges.* 

On the next day, (the 5th from the Py/^e) Cyrus, thinking 
that his brother would not meet him at the head of his army, 
as he had allowed him to pass the trench, &c. unmolested, 
“ marched with less circumspection,” and the day following, 
(the 6th, that is the day on which the battle was fought,) no 
kind of order was observed on the march, until the enemy’s 
army was discovered at a distance ; Cyrus riding on his car, 
and many of his soldiers’ arms being deposited in the waggons. 
The distance of the camp, the day before the battle, from the 
field itself, is known by Ariaeus’s return to it, the night after 
the battle, to be 4 parasangas : and indeed the march was 
nearly completed when the enemy appeared. ( Lib. L c. 34. ) 
But the length of the march on the preceding day (the 5th 
from the Pylre ), can only be guessed ; but may probably be 

* It has been already remarked, (page 79,) that these canals were said by Xenophon 
(Lib. I. c. 32), to be derived from the Tigris, and fall into the Euphrates.** This 
however appears to be a mistake ; unless he meant that canals originally derived from 
the Tigris, first fell into a canal, or branch, derived from the Euphrates ; and after- 
wards, collectively, joined the Tigris : because all the canals of communication, above 
Seleucia and Ctesipbon^ certainly ran from the Euphrates into the Tigris ; as at present 

Moreover, Xenophon was there at a time when botb of the rivers were low ; aijd the 
bed of the Tigris, at and above Seleucia^ is lowerthan that of the Euphrates ; although 
the contrary takes place lower down. (See the Map No. III. for the canals, &c.) 
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nearly the same as the succeeding one : for as that was of 4 
parasangas, when inarching without order, the other may be 
supposed to be somewhat less, because they appear to have 
preserved some kind of order. But if taken at 4, like the 
other, sg parasangas may be taken for' the distance of the 
field of battle from the Pyla ; or in direct distance 49I: G. 


miles.* 

It appears that the Greeks, the day after the battle, (in which 
Cyrus was slain ; and their object, of course, changed, from 



that of establishing a new king of Persia, to that of providing 
for their own safety, against the attacks of the king whom they 
meant to dethrone ;) marched to Join Ariaeus, who had com- 
manded the native troops belonging to Cyrus.-f* They found 
him at the place of their encampment, on the day before the 
battle, situated, according to the former statement, at 19 para- 
sangas below the 

From this, place, the route of the Greeks, with Ariasus, 
may be traced as follows : on the first morning they set off 
with the sun on their right hand ; and it being about the time 
of the equinox, their course must have been northerly, or pro- 
bably somewhat to the east of north, from what will presently 
appear. They continued marching a great part of the day, 
but doubtless in order of battle, as they might expect that a 

• Hence the field of Cumxa should have been near Fcli^a. (See again the Map 

f The autl^r hi# jrarp^f in tins place his ■remarks on the battle, and on 

the sttbseqneot ccmdhtt of the Gre^ y that he might not break the thread of the Geo- 
graphical Discussion. The Remarks will be found in the succeeding chapter. 

' t That is, 4 parasangas above the field of battle, which was 23 below the Pyla; : 
Arkeus having, at the close of the day of battle, marched back to the place of encamp- 
ment, the preceding day. (Lib. 11. c. 1.) 
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part of the King’s troops was near them : and moreover, they 
had unquestionably some of the deep canals which they 
had crossed in the march, over permanent bridges, to recross in 
the best manner they could.* 

Their present object was to endeavour to get the start of 
the Persian army, by making their first two or three marches 
as long as possible ; that with a large army, the king might 
not be able to overtake them ; and they concluded that with 
a small one, he would not venture to pursue them.-f They 
appear, however, to have deceived themselves, as a part of 
the king’s army, doubtless the cavalry, was found quartered 
in their neighbourhood on the same evening, (Lib. II. c. 7.) 

It had been the advice of Ariseus, not to attempt to return 
by the way they came ; in which no provisions could be pro- 
cured (in effect the Mesopotamian and Arabian deserts) ; but 
by another route more circuitous, but where they would be in 
no want : and the course they were taking, shows that Ariseus 
( if he was sincere at that time, and he had not then been tam- 
pered with,) meant that they should cross Mesopotamia, in a 
north-easterly direction, and probably pass the Tigris about 
Samarra ; which they might have reached in 4 or 5 forced 
marches ; and thus have disentangled themselves from the 
desert of Sinjar. But even then, they would have been much 
in the same situation (the loss of their general excepted) as 
they afterwards found themselves at the Zabatus. 

The following morning, however, they acceded to a truce, 

* See again the Map, No. III. 

f This scheme for the march of the army, was calculated only to effect their escape 

from the power of the king 5 BUT PORTUN a PROVED a more glorious con^ 

DUCTOR V* (Lib* II. c. 7.) 
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and weie co^KfafSfced to some of the Bal>yl<?nian yiJiages, to be 
quartered- and- supf)lie4 with* precisions. 

Let it now be supposed^ that tb© first naarcb from the camp 
which they had occupied the day before the battle, and to 
\vhieh they returned aflj^ was.S parasaagas, north some- 
what east: aad the second to the provision villages, a vwy 
short one ; perhaps* only s parasaagas : because there was im 
want of villages in that quarter, as may be collected from the 
transactions on the preceding evening ; as well as from the 
speech of Clearchus to the king's messengei:^, who were sent 
to treat concerning a truce, early that morning. For that 
speech expressing a demand for an immediate supply pro- 



visions, it appe^s to have been almost immediately compled 
wiith ; by conducting the Greeks to villages, in which they 
found plenty of corn, dates, and palm wine.* 

la and about these villages they were detained a€ days, 
andtl^y that marched in company with Tissaphernes and 
AffiaeuSi towards- Sitace and the Tigris ; the king having insi- 
diously consented to escort them towards Ionia ; not that the 
Greeks in genered were un^spicioua (d sonae intended trea- 
obery, but. thgiif sitwation, was such as compelted them to ac- 
quiesce for the preaent Bv®a the delay at the villages must 
hSive amvinced them that it was to gain time, in ordeo' to collect 
atSadk tltepi cm the* march. But for thas the Greeks 
had no rem^y,.. . 

Aifthe endoS the sd mmxhfocim fhetviJkge®, they came to 
wall of Media, built of burnt bricks, laid in bitumen, and 
so feet thick, and too in height. (Doubtless a 

„ ' • ie^crito^s ijife tilact , as a Mni! of forest ol^fiil0is ; , .aarf these always imply 

pjp.ulation* , „ , . . . 






m 

corru|>tfron in the the two succeeding 

marches, they are said to have made 4, parasangas mch day, 
which brought them to Sztoe,* situated at half a parasanga 
from the [[western bank of the[] Tigris. Let 4 parasangas 
also be allowed for each of the 3 marches, from the villages 
to the wall (the length of which isioittitted^ ; and then the ac- 
count of the march, from the scamp before the battlej will 
stand thus : 

To the camp in which the tfUce was con- 
cluded, north, a little easterly ^ - 6 Parasangas. 

Thence to the provision villages, south- 
easterly - - - _ - Q* 

To the wall of Media, S. E.-ly - la 
To Sitace, S. E.-ly, or E. S.E. - ^ ^ 

Total *8 

These courses and distanOes, constructed geometrically, 
produce so|- parasangas for the distance of the camp, the day 
before the battle, fhom SitAce ; at reduced to direct distance, 
44,1: geographical miles. And this camp beihg parasangas 
(see page 88) ; equal to4of G. miles from the Pylct; the ag- 
gregate gives 85 G. miles between the Pylsi and Sitace : and 
87 is the result deduced from Hit. (See above page 83.) 

This agreement between the two results, for so trifling a 
difference is not to be regarded , is merely the effect Of accident ; 
and, admitting the whole geographical system to be right, 

* Neither the length nor ditection of this march is given. Gonoermtig. tho supposed 
length, we have spoken before : the direction was probably towards the passage of the 
Tigris at Sitace ; to which they were afterwards . conducted j and which was probably 
designed, from the moment of concluding the ttUce. 
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( as we trust it Js, so far as the data on which it is founded, 
will admit;) may be regarded as decisive of the positions of 
the Pyla'y ot Sitace ; the field of battle ; and the outlets of 
the canals of communication. 

To those who may slight the above checks, and who may 
object to the distribution of the space, altogether, between the 
Araxes and the Zabatus ; on the ground that the position of 
Sitace is merely assumed : no other answer can be given, than 
that there is m\\c\\ presumptive proof, in the general statement 
of the distance, and number of marches, given from Sitace to 
the Zabatus; as well as in the harmony that prevails between 
the intervals generally. Such is the agreement of the respec- 
tiveintervals of distance,between the Araxes and the commence- 
ment of the plains of Babylonia ; as also between the latter and 
the outlet of the uppermost canal of communication; and be- 
tween that canal and Cunaxa, according to the position given to it 
by Plutarch, and implied from Xenophon ; (the details of which 
will presently be given ;) and finally, between Cunaxa and 
Sitace. Moreover, it has been remarked, that the uppermost 
canal seen by Balbi in 1579, corresponds generally with that 
seen by Xenophon : and the position of the field of Cunaxa^ 
reckoned downwards, either from that canal or from the Pylae ; 
or upwards, from the site of Sitace ; agrees nearly with Plu- 
tarch's report of its distance from Babylon, To all which 
may be added^* that the number of marches, taken at the mean 
rate, under the circumstances of each respective case ; or, in 
other words, the distance on the route, as it may be understood 
from the history, agrees g^erally with the space arising on 
the geographical construction, throughout the whole space 
between the Araxes and the Zabatus. 


Site of Cm A%A. 
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I. 



Concerning thie position of the field of battle Cunaxa, 
Xenophon is made to say in the copies of the Anabasis, gene- 
rally, that it was 3060 stadia from Babylon. (Lib. II. c. 5.) 
but M. Larcher finds 360 in a copy in the late king of France’s 
library : and also in the Eton MS. Plutarch, in the life of 
Artaxerxes, says 500 : and he also adds the name of the 
place, Ca/zaara: both, perhaps, from Gtesias.* 

The 3060 stadia can be nothing but a corruption ; the other 
numbers may be regarded as approximations : and if Plu- 
tarch’s information comes from the Persian quarter, it is likely 
to be the nearest to the truth. According to these reports, 
combined with the result of the enquiry in page 88, which 
gave 23 parasangas, or 49^ G. miles below the Pylce, the 
field of Cunaxa should have been at a few miles below Feluja, 
the present port of Baghdad, on the Euphrates, and at about 
30 G. miles to the westward of that city. In respect of an- 
cient Babylon, the site in question, is about 4,5 G. miles, in 
direct distance ; whilst the 500 stadia of Plutarch, if taken at 
the standard of Strabo’s scale of 700 to a degree, would give 
43 such miles ; and if at that of the Grecian Itinerary stade, 
in the geography of Herodotus, which is 718, nearly 42. The 
360 of Xenophon, at his own standard, give 30 only. When 
it is considered that the Greeks made 5 marches, although of 
no great length, between the villages in which they had been 
so long quartered, to Sitace, and that they only reached the 
Median wall, in the first three of these marches, it is difficult 
to conceive any geographical arrangement that will suit a 
nearer position, in respect of Babylon, than 500 stades, or up- 
wards, for the site of the field of battle.”|” 


♦ See the note, page 72. 

t There was said to be a hill or eminence at the place of battle ; (Lib. I, at the end,) 




Canals pm$Bd'l^^'the'‘QKEMKS. 

We shall conclude this head of enquiry, with some obser- 
vtttions on the positions of the canals that were traversed by 

the Greeks, and on the wail of Media, ^ ■ l 

The great tiench dug by order d the king of I^sia, with 
a view to impede the motions of Cyrus, but which, by iwA 
being continued to the Euphrates, left a passage for his army » 
occurred in the 4th march from the Pyia ; or from la to 15 
parasangas from the commencement of the Babylonian plains. 
The great canals of communication, between the Euphrates 
and Tigris, seem to have immediately succeeded to this trench : 
for Xenophon says “ in this plain are the canals &c.t ; 4 
in .number, at the distance of a parasanga from each other; 
that is, they occupied $ parasangas of space in the line of march. 
Hence' one of them at least may be supposed to have occurred 
in that day’s march : and was therefore short of 15 parasangas 
from the Py/ia. For the trench was said to be met with, in 
.the middle of the march; by which may probably be under- 
stood, about half way onwards, on that day’s march ; or ig to 
14 parasangas from the And the canals must of course 

have been lower down. 

It appears from the geographical oonstrucfton, that Balbi’s 


^cVm a ^omtry dmost mtinly flat, should lead to the discovery of the sitoti^. 
However it might be oothiag more than a mound up. Texeira saw, at the d». 

tance of about 30 G. miles to the westward of Baghdad, “bridge, lying on his left 
li t. sddthstafti). mm threeleagnes disamt, oh whfch there a^^poared two high mma- 
rifta j dt tie fot#t It, «i tla ’ farther side, next the bank of the Euphrates, them 

Anfc towB,” XcBophmi speaks of a viH^e at the foot of the eminence, per- 
haps Cunaxa itself: and by the transactions, very near the Euphrates. The field 
of battle should have been about the same distance from the site of Bagdad, as the 


of what use could it have been, without a proper force to 
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Canals passed by ife Greeks. 

uppermost canal was about g3f G. miles below the commence- 
ment of the plains ; or about parasangas (of Xenophon’.s 
scale) : so that it maybe supposed to occupy the place of one 
of Xenophon’s canals ; and perhaps that of the uppermost one. 
Nor is it unreasonable to suppose, that about this position, a 
canal, or the remains of one, may have existed, ever since the 
time that the ground was first opened for that purpose: either 
that the level, or the soil in that particular line, was naturally 
the most favourable for the purpose of making a canal of com- 
munication, between the two rivers ; and which opei’ation may 
have been repeated, in whole, or in part, as often as became 
necessary: or that the opening beingonce made, with a direc- 
tion and level favourable to its permanency, it had lasted 
beyond the usual term of such works.* 

In their way to the yiromwa villages, on the short march of 
the second day, they crossed canals, over which it was neces- 
sary to make temporary bridges. Whether these were canals 
drawn from the larger ones, for the purpose of irrigation, such 
as Xenophon saw near Sitace ; whether they were the same 
which they had crossed in their way ifozenwardiy, and must 
have re-crossed in their march northward ; or lastly, w'hether 
they were not drawn immediately from a branch of the Tigris, 
for the purpose of irrigation, cannot be known. 

No canals are mentioned, between the provision villages and 
the Median Wall, in the course of three marches ; although it 
appears almost certain, that such must have occurred. Be- 
tween the wall and Sitace, two are spoken of, as being drawn 

* Or it might have occupied a part of the ancient bed of the Euph, rates. Although 
the level rises by degrees, by the depositions of fioods, the surface may preserve iis formi 
and the beds of ancient rivers or canals remain for an incredible length of time. 
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from the Tigris ; apparently for the purpose of irrigation, 
only ; besides a third, at Sitace itself. See again the Map, 

No. III. ’ ^ , 

The wa// of Meiw appears to have stretched across the 

narrow isthmus, between the and termi- 

nating on the former, a little above the site of Baghdad ; and 
on the latter, not far above the outlet of the Nakr-Malka canal : 
for Julian came to the termination of it, at a place named 
Macepracta-; and soon after came to the head of the canal. 
The Greeks passed through it, at 8 parasangas short of Sitace : 
so that, combining these notices together, one may conclude 
that it was drawn across the isthmus between the two rivers : 
extending in length about 24 British miles ; and its use, to 
cover the /ower and most fruitful part of Mesopotamia, toge- 
ther with the principal cities within it, from the attacks of the 
Medes, or the As^rians of Nineveh. It was therefore con- 
struct^ with the same view as the wall of Corm/A ; tlie Hex- 
amilia of the ; or the wall of Severus, in 

Britain: all of which were placed at the narrowest part, be- 
tween the surrounding seas.* 

• This wdl is named by Strabo (page 80). from Semiramis, who perhaps had the 
reputation of building it. He extends it across the narrowest part of the land between 
th^ two rivers 5 where he says, it is somewhat more than 200 stadia across. (See above, 
note’paeo83»> ' So far -we agree m>, opinion with him : but he supposed that Opis stood 
at theplace where the. wall toadied, the bank of the Tigris- This,. however, is irre- 
concikable with the distances given^F Xenophon. The Greeks passed through the 
gate of the wall, at 8 parasangas short ot Sitaot ; and Opin was 20 parasangas higher 
up than Sitace ; whilst the whole breadth of the isthmus, which determined the Ungtb 
ofthe wall, was no more than about 8 parasangas! ^ 

Moreover, Sitace, according to Strabo’s position of the upper end of the wall, wouk 
have fallen 17 or 18 miles below the eile of Sekucia ; which is highly improbable. 
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Many difficulties, however, occur, in reconciling the dif- 
ferent notices, respecting the positions of different portions of 
this wall: amongst others, Xenophon says that it was “ 20 
parasangas in length, and was not far from Babylon.”* And 
when at the made by order of the king, he says,'f 

that “ it extended 12 parasangas upwards, traversing the 
plain as far as the the wall of Media.”J According to our 
idea, the trench could riot be less than 18 or 20 parasangas 
from the wall; and Babylon 15, 

The canal which joined the Tigris immediately below 
Sitace ; and which from its depth, as well as its forming the 
tract in which this city stood, into an island ; was probably 
drawn from the Euphrates. In position it agrees to the place 
of the Sarsar candl, of the . time of the Caliphs : which was 
the shortest of all the canals of communication between the 
two rivers. 

Sitace itself was “ a large and populous, city” in Babyloniay 
at 15 stadia from the Tigris ; and was probably next in rank 
to Babylon. By its having a pernianent bridge (of boats) it 
may be supposed to have been the principal pass over the 
Tigris, between Babylon, Media and Armenia. And as 
Strabo says (page 744), ihat Sitace lay ip the way from Ba- 
bylon to Susa, it may have served for Susa also ; for in that 
sense only, it could be said to be situated in the road to Susa.§ 

The wall was in a ruinous state when seen by Ammianus ; but that was more than 
seven centuries and a half after the time of Xenophon : and it had probably ceased to 
be of use, even before bis time, by the union of Assyria titiA Media, with Babylonia^' 

* Anab. Lib. 11 . c. 15. t 3 ®^* 

{ Diodorus says much the same: i.e.^oostadiai 12 parasangas of Xenophon being 360. 

§ Possibly the country of SHtacene, not the city itself, was intended 5 and this may 
have extended far to the south-east of the uify xi^ SHaCe^ 
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At present there is no bridge over the llgris below Mosul 
save the one at Baghdad ; which has been supposed to stand 
at about 11 miles higher up than the site of Sitace ; and may 
indeed be considered as its representative* M. D Anville 
supposed that the ruins of Aggarkuf, at 9 or 10 miles to the 
westward of Baghdad, were the remains of SitacSm Aggarkut 
is doubtless of Assyrian origin, by the nature of the building *,* 
and M. D’ Anville understood that the Tigris once flowed past 

It. 

Xenophon relates that the bridge of Sitoce was supported 
by 37 pontoons. That of Baghdad had, when Balbi saw it in 
1579, exactly the same number ; Thevenot says 40, in 1664; 
and Mr. Ives counted 39, in 175^ • again M. Niebuhr, 34, 
in 1766. One might have concluded, from these examples, 
which furnish a mean number that agrees with Xenophon, 
that experience had in all ages pointed out this plan as the 
best. But on the other hand, Texeira, an observant man, 
says a8 only, in 16051 and Della Valle 39, in 1616 j and he 
adds, that more were added as the river increased : but it may 
be perceived that these two accounts differ from all the rest. 




CHAPTER VI. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE FOREGOING MARCH, FROM MYRIAN- 
DRUS TO SITACE; ON THE BATTLE OF CUNAXA; AND ON 
THE SUBSEQUENT STATE OF THE GRECIAN ARMY. 


Geographical Arrangement of Mesopotamia, in the time of Xeno- 
phon— -Desert of Mesopotamia, or Sinjar—CoYSOte,probably 
Erzi orlrsah— Mode of supplying Armies in the east, by Tra- 
velling Markets ; iw use at that time, as at present — the Car- 
mande of Xenophon, probably Hit — parrel between the Soldiers 
of Clearchus and Menon— Treason of Orontas — Grand Re- 
view of Cyrus" s whole Army, three days before the battle of 
Cunaxa— that battle lost by the error or self-will of Clearchus 
— General Ability and Conduct of the Grecian Commanders, 
after the Death of Cyrus- — Flourishing State of the country of 
Babylonia' — Palm Grow^— Wine and, Douey of the Palm 
Trees. • 

In the course of the two last Chapters, the route of the 
Greeks has been traced geographically, through Mesopotamia 
to Sitace; with a view of comparing the historical detail of 
the marches, with the ground actually marched over. And 
before we accompany them across the Tigris, the indulgence 
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Obsenmtions on iJie foregoing March, 

of the reader is solicited, whilst certain particulars ^ that oc- 
curred during the march, are considered : and which were 
omitted in place, in order that the course of the geographi- 
cal discussion might not be interrupted. 

When Xenophon entered Mesopotamia, he called that part ot 
it, which lay to the northward of the Araxes (Khabour ) , Syria ; 
that between the Araxes and the Pylce, Arabia; and the 
tract between the Pyla and the river Tigris, Babyloni a. So 
that according to him, Syria comprised the /cr///e tract, on both 
sides of the Euphrates ; as in like manner, Arabia comprised 
the desert part, on both sides of it, as far as Babylonia; the 
river Araxes forming the boundary between them. The 
name Mesopotama does not appear to have been applied to 
the tract between the two rivers, till after the Macedonian 

conquest. . . x - . , ■ 

Pliny (lib. v. e. 34,. ) includes (Sinjar ) in Arabia ; 

whence it would appear, that the name was extended the 
whole way across Mesopotamia, to the Tigris ; the desert of 
Sinjar constituting a part of Arabia. In effect, Syria expressed 
the part ; Arabia the desert part. 

Beyond the Khabour, southward, this desert, to 

the extent of five marches along the Euphrates, is described 
as being a perfect level, without trees and often covered with 
Absynthium.* Dr. Rauwolf, who only viewed this part of the 

* Ammi^us MarteUinus, who camssed the eastern part of the same desert, with the 
remains of Juliah^sarmy, on its return>makes nearly the same remark. It may there- 
fore be conduced, that the whole tract in that part is nearly of the same description, 
from river to river. The wild asses remarked by Xenophon for their swiftness, bear 
much the same character at present. Texeira, in 1606, saw herds of them in the Arabian 
desert, immediately opposite ti the desert of Mesopotamia, where Xenophon saw them. 
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from Myriandrus to Sitace. 

desert from the vessel, as he sailed along, says that it was 
absolutely bare. He went too during a more temperate season 
than Xenophon ; for the march of Gyrus from the sea-coast 
to Babylonia, was made at the hottest and driest season of the 
year. Balbi is silent on this head. 

A river named Masca by Xenophon, loo feet in breadth, 
with the city of Corsote, occurred at the end of the level de- 
sert, five marches from the Araxes. In the first place it may 
be remarked, that the level desert does really terminate (at the 
side of the Euphrates ) at the distance of about five marches 
from the Khabour river ; when the begins, and 

continues to the distance of 20 miles below Hit. For although 
all our modern travellers, (without exception) have kept to 
the Arabian side of the Euphrates, from the parallel of Aleppo, 
downwards to Annah, yet their view of the country has proved 
the above facts, respecting the inequality of its surface, below 
Erzi ; (which may be taken for the site of Corsote). 

Concerning the river of and city oi Corsote, therefore, 

nothing is known in these times : for even if the river still ran in 
its former course, the passengers who descended the Euphrates 
in boats, might easily miss the embouchure oi a narrow stream. 

Ptolemy has a river in Mesopotamia, named Saocoras, which 
in position, answers to the Masca oi Xenophon, in the lower 
part of its course: and which is, in reality, a continuation of 
the river of Nisibis, which other geographers have called Her- 
mas. Now the Hermas no longer runs towards the site of 
Cowfe, but falls into the Khabour (the Araxes of Xenophon), 
between Sinjar and Karkisia. Whilst it ran towards Corsote, 
its general course was parallel to that of the Araxes ; the 
mountains of Sinjar separating them. 
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Thsro SG6II1S thsTsforG to bs littlG doubt tbst the Hertnas, 
under the name of S'^cows, anciently gained the Euphrates, 
by a separate channel : and also, that it was the Masca ol 
Xenophon,* 

A branch of the Hermas ran h j Hatra, In the desert of 
Sinjar ; and thence to the Tigris, near 'I’ikrit. And this branch 
or canal existed, down to modern times, as we learn from the 
oriental geographers; but is now quite dry. As the line of 
this branch was nearly 130 British miles in length, one may 
conclude that it was an ancient course of the whole river ; and 
that it gradually deserted its bed ; first taking a new course 
towards Corsote, and finally running into the Khabour. The 
extreme' flatness of this region, would give occasion to such 
changes ? especially when aided by the matter of alluvion 
brought down by the Hernias , from the quarter of Hisibiscf" 

A place of the name of Zagora occurs in the Theodosian 

• Trajan is said to have built his fleet out of the timber of the forests of Nisibis i in 
which fleet he afterwards descended the Euphrates and passed into the Tigris at Ciesh 
pbm, hy the canal of Nabr Malka (the King’s river). Now one can only suppose that 
he carried this fleet to the Euphrates by the JEfermas j but whether by a sej>aratc chan, 
nel, or by the collective waters of the fiPermite end cannot now be known. 

No one can reasonably doubt the fact of Trajan’s voyage down the Euphrates, when 
Ammianus reports that he saw the mound from whence Trajan had harangued his army, 
near the place of the bitumen fountains : L ft. Hit i and also that he is known to have 

passed iatOithe Tigrie trough the Nahr Malka. 

The liver JEfernw? ^now called Al-Huedh but known to the oriental geographers 
undOT its ancient name also) is forined of a very great numbCT of streams from the 
southern slope of n^nt Masius (how Karadjy-dag), and waters the territory named by 
the Macedonians Mjg-dowia 5 of which Nisibis was the capital. (See the note, above.) 
The Hermas and its branches appear to have occasioned great inundations in the plaits 
of Nisiiis; (Julian Orat. I.) and from its being subject to such floods, it necessarily 
results that it must carry with it the matter of alluvion. 
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Tables near Singara. It is possible tha.t the river Saocoras mdLy 
have taken its name from it. 

Of Corsote^ Xenophon says that it was “ a large city, untn- 
“ habited: the river ( Masca is implied, ) ran quite round it. In 
“ this place they staid 3 days, and made their provisions.” It 
is to be understood that Cyrus all along kept to the left bank 
of the Euphrates ; but whether Corsote stood so near the latter 
river, as that both rivers helped to surround it, cannot be known. 
By the expression “ quite round it,’’ it ought, of course, to 
have been situated in an island.* 

We have been thus particular in stating this matter, because 
the ruins of a very large city, now named by the people of the 
desert, Erzi, or Irsah, occur at no great distance from the as- 
sumed position of Corsote. Signor Balbi and Dr. Rauwolf both 
speak of it, in their voyaging down the Euphrates ; this river 
forming a very remarkable peninsula, in which these very ex- 
tensive ruins were contained .•f* 


* It was said to be an tininhabited city, and also in the desert. Yet the Greeks 
staid there 3 days to make their provisionsi. Perhaps it was deserted only in conse- 
quence of the approach of Cyrus’s army ; a very common practice in the east, even on 
the approach of their national army. (See Lib. I. c. 24.) 

f By the manner in which Signor Balbi speaks of the remains of El Erzi, it must 
needs have been a very large city. 

He says that its remains are situated on the north side of the river,, on a hill of no 
considerable height, and with a level summit. In his idea, it was much larger than 
Cairo in Egypt. Its ruins presented to the view nothing but portions of massy walls, 
and lofty towers. Although aided by the current of the river, and the oars of his ves- 
sel, they employed the whole time between morning and noon, in passing it. 

This appears extravagant, until it is explained by the remarks of Dr, Rauwolf, who also 
went the same route. It appears that the river, in this place, forms a peninsula which 
required more than half a day to encompass : so that in fact, Balbi and he made nearly 
the tour of the whole site of the city* But still ii must have b^n a very large city* 
Rauwolf was there in 1574 5 Balbi in 1 579. 
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It may be observed, that the general position of Erzi is very 
remarkable. For it is situated precisely at the great southern 
bend of the Euphrates, where it touches on the great desert 
route, between Syria and the head of the Persian gulf : and 
in which general position, on the Arabian side, Ptolemy's city 
of Jgamana appears to have stood. There are still to be seen 
on that side also, a tower, and many other ruins. The tower 
is named Kahim or Gwiam : one part of the ruins Munea, and 
others Anga: as if Agamam had consisted of two names, be- 
longing to two adjoining towns ; of which many instances 
occur in the east. 

Besides these ruins. Signor Balbi passed those of several 
other cities and towns, on the banks of the Euphrates, be- 
tween Erzi and Hit ; but more particularly between the former 
and Annah. The edifices themselves were probably those of 
Mahomedan times, though perhaps raised on more ancient 
foundations ; and they unequivocally prove the existence of a 
very different state of things, at some former period ; when the 
commerce between the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean, 
which formed a principal link of the great chain between India 
and Europe, was in activity. For those cities which lay 
equally in the track of the land caravans and of the navi- 
gation by the Euphrates, were probably supported by that 
commerce. 

' But the date of the expedition of Cyrus, it is almost cer- 
tain that no such commerqe existed, as would afford support 
to so many towms, situated in an arid desert. We learn from 
Herodotus, that India was little ^known to the Persians, bdfore 
the, date of the expeditions of Darius Hystaspes, which were 
made about a century before the present expedition : and it 
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ought to be no matter of surprise, that Xenophon should 
not have remarked any cities or towns in that quarter, between 
Coi'sote znd. Carmande, 

Here it should be noted, that although the Euphrates, in 
latter times, has been generally avoided by the commercial 
caravans, because of the w'ant of protection from the different 
governments, along its banks ; since their track would be no- 
toriously known to the robbers of the desert ; yet that in bet- 
ter times the advantage of a certain supply of good water, 
and greater plenty of herbage, induced them to keep to the 
neighbourhood of the river, as long as its course did not ma- 
terially diverge from the line of the route.* And according! j' 


^ An instanee of this kind happened in 1789, when the power of the Sheik, whose 
territory extended along the southern bank of the Euphrates, in the lower part of its 
course, was exerted to keep that route clear of banditti r he himself encamping near 
the banks A caravan, at that time, kept near the Euphrates for more than 90 miles of 
the way between Semowah and Basrah. The Sheik doubtless was well paid for the 
protection afforded : hut this is no more than is exacted, under some form or other, 
by all governments. 

There still remain in the line of the great desert route, certain fortified posts, whose 
rise appears to have been that of giving protection, and also a supply of water, to the 
caravans. One of these, named Al-Kadder, a very capacious and lofty castle, built of 
stone, stands nearly opposite to the site of ancient Babylon^ and was supplied with wa- 
ter from a branch of the Euphrates. 

Another very remarkable one, (or rather two nearly adjacent to each other), stood at 
the opening of the pass, leading from the Syrian into the Arabian desert; to the west- 
ward of Tbapsacus, This was supplied with water from the well-known mineral spring 
of AbKom, by a subterraneous aqueduct of stone, of at least n miles in length ; and 
bespeaks an origin anterior to Mahomedan times. 

From these, and other circumstances, one may conclude that a regular system of 
protection was established, across the Arabian desert (to support which the profits of 
commerce must have been very considerable), until the discovery of the passage to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope. And even down to the end of the 16th century, the- 
Euphrates appears to have been the medium of a considerable commerce, between 

.P 
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travellers find that part of the course of the Euphrates, studded 
with towns, cities, and castles ; either in a state of absolute 
ruin, or of great decay ; in a very few instances only, having 
preserved their respectability, owing to some peculiar circum- 
stances. In effect, the state of things (the ruins excepted) is 
much the same now, as in the time of Xenophon. 

Xenophon does not pointedly remark the change of coun- 
try, from a perfect level as he describes it after passing the 
Araxes,* to hilly and mountainous at Corsote ; but remarks it 
mcidentuliy only, by saying that some of the Persian officers 
of rank ran down a steep hUl.-f He speaks of the very sterile 
nature of this desert: there was no grass, nor any other plant, 
but the whole country was bare: so that many of the suinptor 
horses died of hunger. Nor is this state of things at all un- 
common in warm climates, even in tracts which cannot pro- 
perly be reckoned deserts ; since the herbage is in a manner 
burnt up, in seasons when violent heats, and a want of rain, 
have prevailed for any length of time. I 

Aleppo, Baghdad, and Basrah. (See Hakbyt^s and other collect iotis of Voyages aiKi 
Travels). 

* Even as the sea, and full of .Absynibium*^* (Anahasls., Lih. L, c. 

f Lib* L c. a4. 

% The narrative of the distresses occasioned by the march through tlsis desert, fiir- 
nishes an article of information, which shows that the mode of provisioning m eastern 
army, was much the same in ancient: times,. as at present. 5 that is by a irawlimg'mar^ 
kd, (See also Lib. I. c. 7.) 

It is said, (Lib. h c. 24 ) that ** at this time the army wanted corn, and there was 
‘‘ none to be bought, but in the Lydian, market, which was in the camp of the barba^ 
« rians, belonging to Cyrus.** 

M. Larcher has a note on this passage, ¥ol. L p. 53, C’etoient les vlvandiers dc 

Farmee. Depuis que le Grand Cyrus avoit interdit les aniies iux Lyikus, ce peiiplc 
-t* ne s’appliquoit pins qu’au commerce, et meme an trafic le plus has. Voy. Herod. 

Lib. L § 155 and 157.** 
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The city of Carmande, situated on the Arabian side of the 
Euphrates, lay opposite to the desert.* M. D’Anville and 
others had placed this city in the quarter of Corsote ; h\xt Mx. 
Spelman near the ; and it appears by a notice in M. Lar- 
cher's preface, that a fragment of Sophenetus throws some 
light on its position, which was not far from the Pylce. This 
fragment is preserved in Stephen of Byzantium : and is to the 
following efiect, as quoted by M. Larcher: 

“ Au-dela de TEuphrate, aupres de Pyles de la Babyloniej 
“ ^toit batie une ville nomm^e Charmande.” 

In the Map to M. Larcher’s translation Oii ihe Ancibasis, 
Carmande or CkarmandeXs placed directly opposite to the 
(or rather to Py/w, which he regards as a aijy or /ozei«, and 
not as a passage through mountains, as most others seem to 
do). ’Bnt ih.e Anabasis (Lib. I. c. 35) describes a desert only, 
opposite to Carmande, according to the text of M. Larcher, 
(Vol. I. page 56) : “ II y avoit au-dela de TEuphrate et 
« vis-^a-i^is du lieu desert oil campoient les troupes, une ville 
“ grande et riche, nomm^e Carimndei”'\ Hence it would ap- 
pear that there was no aYy onthe Mesopotamian side, opposite 
to Carmande. 

We should regard Hit as the Carmande in question.;); It is 
indeed 30 G. miles above the assumed position of the Py 4 g ; 
but in speaking of a long extent of march, and in which towns 

• Lib. I. c. 25. 

t Mr. Spelman translates the passage somewhat differently : I>uri% thtfr 
« through the desert, they saw a large and rich city, on the other side of the Enphrates, 
« called CarmandeJ*^ 

% The name is written three different ways> in different MS. copies of the Anabasis : 
that is Carmande, Cbarmandef Znd Cbarmmtke* (Larcher.) 
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were very rare, perhaps the word nstir may not be altogether 
inapplicable. Moreover, Hit seems to have been designed by 
several different names : as Is, I%%anesopolis, Ozo-gardam, 
Zaragardia, and JKiopolis. Even in the march of Julian, which 
is so fully detailed, the name Hit is not mentioned, but ap- 
pears to have been intended, by Ozo-gardana md Zaragardia, 
in Ammianiis and Zosimus, respectively. In the former, 
Ozo-gardana is near Bitumen fountains: implied to be 
those of Hit* 

To this city, the soldiers of Cyrus’s army passed over the 
Euphrates on floats or rafts, supported by the skins of which 
their tents were made ; and either stuffed with dry herbage 
or inflated with air. The same was afterwards practised at 
Cien^e, on the Tigris; and the same kind of embarkations are 
in use at the present day. *t Individuals use a single skin 
for the conveyance of themselves and their wares across the 
rivers. 

It was in the neighbourhood of Carmande, that a quarrel 
arose between the soldiers of Clearchus and Menon, which 
had nearly been productive of very serious consequences to 

• Texeira, in his way from India to Europe, by land, speaks of the universal use of 
bitumen in the tract of Babylonia, in which it is produced in such plenty. He says, 
that the people call it Quir : that is meaning the Arabs, who certainly do call it Keerot 
Geer. Hence one cannot help 'suspecting that the term Geer or Keer has the same sig- 
nificatidn ivith the Gar or Kar, which enten into the compoation of the above names ; 
and which appears to refer to some circumstance common to them ; very probably the 
bitumen fountains near Hit. 

Abulfeda> however, in his Geography of Syria, calls the bitumen of the D^dd sea, 
Kborrimar ; and whicli may possibly have been the origin of the name Gomorrah. 

f See a description of the floats in the Tigris, in the Travels of M* Thevcnot. 
Mtiob';tl»'same system prevails there now* as in the of Herodtotus and Xenophon^ 






the affairs of Cyrus ; on occasion of a personal insult offered 
to Clearchus. Menon, a Thessalian, was one of those dark 
characters, who set mischief a going, without appearing in it 
themselves. We find a sample of such men in all communi- 
ties; it therefore becomes the duty of all communities to 
watch them ; but this duty is too often neglected till too late. 
Menon always discovers himself by an officious zeal in mat- 
ters that are within the law ; but when there is a hazard of 
over-stepping it, he is only seen in the acts of others. The 
amiable Pro^tenus, the friend and patron of Xenophon, by his 
interposition arrested the progress of- this tumult, which had a 
most threatening aspect; and Menon escaped this danger, to be 
a witness of the captivity and murder of his more worthy col- 
leagues, by the king of Persia.; and afterwards to suffer him- 
self an ignominious death, from the hands of those whom he 
had benefitted by his treasons. 

The treason of Orontas seems to have been detected a short 
time before they arrived at the Pylce* For, a detachment of 
the enemy’s horse were proceeding before them, burning the 
forage, and whatever else might be of use. And it was under 
the pretence of cutting off those horse, that Orontas meant to 
have deserted, with as many of Cyrus’s as he could obtain 
from him. 

On a cursory reading, it would appear as if some marches 
had been made, but omitted in the history, between the arrival 
of the army at the Py/^g, and the commencement of the 3 first 
marches through the country of Baby bn ; at the end of which 
three marches, the review of the whole array took place. (Lib. 
I. c. 30.) But on a close investigation, it will appear that after 
Xenophon has conducted his reader to the Pylce, in the course 




jjjo Review of Cykvs*s Amy. 

of the geographical detail, he goes back in order to relate the 
most remarkable events that had happened, since they left 




or resting place in his de* 
to Carmande, hQ 
^ saw the tracks 
and this natnrally introduces the 
immediate connection with 
■ \ But the chain of distances, or line of 

: resumed, till all the events that had passed, dur- 
marches between Corsote and the Pyi^, h&d been 
There are other instances of this mode of relating 
the events, particularly between Opts and the Zabatus : and 
indeed, it appears to be the elearest, as well as the most im- 
pressive method. 

It may be remarked that Mr. Spelman as well as Dr. For- 
ster, had the same idea with the author, respecting the suite of 
marches : as may be seen in the map of the one; and in the 


Corsote; which was the last point 
scription. Thus, after the quarrel opposite 
says, that as they were marching forward, they 
of the enemy’s cavalry, &c. ; i 
history of Orontas, which had an 
that body of cavalry 

march, is not i 

ing the 13 
described 
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which 10400 were said to be or composing the 

Phalanx.* Clearchus was appointed to command the right 
wing of the Greeks j Menon the left. The native troops of 
Cyrus amounted to 100,000 : and this combined force, accord- 
ing to the text, was destined to combat with eight times its 
number ; if it can be supposed that the 900,000 with the king 
were all fighting men. But whatsoever was wanting in num- 
bers, was supposed to be amply supplied by the courage and 
discipline of the Greeks. 

It cannot be doubted that the number given for the amount 
of the army of Cyrus, was meant to express that of the fight- 
ing men, alone ; because that, if a number equal to the usual 
proportion of followers, in oriental armies (at least in these 
days) was to be deducted from 100,000 it would leave a force 
far too inconsiderable for probability. But whether the 
900,000 of Artaxerxes, were all fighting men, may reasonably 
be doubted. 

It is said, that the king, when in the centre of his own army, 
was beyond the \lefi\ extremity of that of Cyrus. Now on a 
supposition that the mode of drawing up the armies, was the 
same in both, the centre of the king’s army should have been 
at a prodigious distance (that is some miles) beyond the ex- 
tremity of that of Cyrus; but the text does not warrant a 
belief that .the king’s post in the centre, was far beyond tlie 
flank of the other. (See Lib. I, c. 35 and 37.) 


♦ The number of heavy here, differs very materially from the former part of the 

history ; which gives no less than 12,100, instead of 10,400. The light-armed agree. 
The number at this review of heavy-armed^ znA which might very probably 

have been reduced to about 10,000 after the massacre at the Zabatus ; that is at the 
commencement of THE retreat ; no doubt occasioned the term of the Ten Thou- 
sand; applied historically to this body of G'reek^. 



iia Review of Cyrvs's Jnny. 

The reader is here presented with an authentic return of the 
numbers of fighting men, and of followers of every descrip- 
tion, in a body of troops in the British service, sent across the 
continent of India, in 177®^** This small army consisted 
almost entirely of native troops, or sepoys, officered by Euro- 
peans, and with an attendant corps of artillery. 

Fighting-men of every description - 6727 

Followers _ - - - - ^ 9»779 

36.506 

Ordu-Bazar, or Camp-Market ; estimated at 1 a ,000 

38.506 

These numbers give in the gross, the proportion of 5I to 
each fighting man ; but even the proportion taken on the fol- 
lowers of the army, properly so called, is as nearly as possible 
3 to one.-f 

Now if the 300,000 be considered as the number of 
fighting men and of followers, collectively ; and the same 
proportion of 3 to 1 be applied, the number of combatants of 
course will be 335,000; or about double the number of the 
troops of Cyrus : and admitting the same kind of order in 
both, the centre of the king's army would have been nearly 
to th^ extremity of that of Cyrus; as the history 
seems to imply.X*‘^ , , 

♦ Ck>mmanded by General G<^dard. 

t perhaps this feet should Iw kept in mind, when the reputed numbers of Xerates’s 
am^y are consider^ The text wotdd then appep more proteWe. 

j it may be remarked, that the army of Abrocoroas, from Cilicia, did not join 
the king till some days after the batde j (Lib. I. c. 3*,) and that the Median and Sudan 



■Battle ofCxssiAXK. 

After the review, and at day-light, some deserters from the 
king's army arrived ; but they seem either to have given false 
intelligence, or he must have halted by the way : for Cyrus 
marched that day, in order of battle, in the expectation of 
fighting, yet saw no enemy ; any more than on the next, when 
he passed the canals of communication, between the two rivers ; 
as he had previously done, a trench of go feet in breadth, and 
1 8 deep ; but left unfinished, for the last 20 feet, towards the 
Euphrates ; and through this pass, Cyrus marched. He also 
found the bridges standing, over the four navigable canals ; 
air which manifests a great degree of negligence, or of con- 
fidence, on the part of the king.* 

At length, on the second march from the canals, and when 
they were on the point of fixing their camp, the king's army 
suddenly appeared, and occasioned some confusion. They 
were then about 4 ordinary marches from Babylon. 

Xenophon’s description of the approach of the Persian army 
under Artaxerxes Mnemon, against his brother Cyrus, will 
bear, at least, to be once more repeated, (Lib. I, c. 35. ) 

“ In the afternoon there appeared a dust, like a white cloud, 
“ which, not long after, spread itself like a darkness over 
“the plain: when they drew nearer, immediately the 

armies, did not arrive before the Greeks came to Oph, more than a month after the 
battle. }Lib, I. c. 13.) So that a great part of toe Persian force was not present, at the 
battle Cunaxa, See the remark ot Xenophon, Lib. I. c. 24.. 

* Diorionis (Lib. xiv, c. 5 5 says, that the king drew a trench to cover the baggage 
and the sick; and tleu set off to encounter Cyrus. Possibly this may explain the 
matter of tne deserted e c.ich. which Cyrus passed within ; this might have been at 
first ii'Tended tor tlic above purpose; but atterwards finding it too far advanced to- 
wards the enemy, they constructed the one spoken of by Diodorus, in a more retired 
situation. 
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“ brazen armour flashed, and their spears and ranks ap- 
“ peared.* 

The battle of appears to have been lost, through 

the error of Clearchus, in not following the counsel ; or rather, 
in not obeying the orders of Cyrus, to bring up his men against 
the centre of the enemy, in which the king was posted: for, 
says he, “ if we break that, our work is done." Now the 
king had such a superiority in numbers, that (as it has been 
observed before), when he stood in the centre of his own ar- 
my, he was beyond the left wing of that of Cyrus: and Clear- 
chus, fearing to be surrounded, could not be prevailed on, to 
withdraw his right from the river. Hence arose the principal 
mischief : and next to that, was the dispersion of the cavalry of 
Cyrus, in pursuit of that of the king. In order to understand 
how any attack could be made on the king’s post, after the 
above statement of the disposition of the two armies, it is ne- 
cessary to mention, that the king, finding that no one opposed 
him in front, wheeled to the left, in order to surround Cyrus’s 
army. It was then that Cyrus advanced to attack the king, 
broke and dispersed the strong body of choice cavalry which 
attended him ; but in the pursuit was himself left almost unat- 
tended, and in a rash and furious attack on the king, was slain 
by an obscure individual ! 

But in effect, Cyrus may be said to have fallen a martyr to 
Clearchus’s punctilios of European discipline ; and want of 
knowledge of oriental warfare. Had he combated with a 

* sur les trois heures, on apperjut nne poussiere semblable a un nuage blanc, 
(jui se rcpandit bientotapressur toute la plaine, et la cauvrit de son obscurite. Quand 
ils fnrent plus pres, les yeux furcnt frappis de Feclat dc leura de bronze* ct Fon 

distingua les rangs et les piques/^ (M. Larcher, VoI.I* p* 76.) 
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superior force of his own countrymen, he would have acted 
wisely, in keeping his flank covered : hut the sequel proves, 
that the Great King would not venture to engage with the 
Greeks fl/owe, even after the native armyof Cyrus had left the 
field. We infer, therefore, that had Clearchus followed the 
advice of Cyrus, at the beginning of the action, and brought 
his forces opposite to the centre of the king’s army, the event 
would have been totally different. No one can doubt, but that 
victory would have attended the steps of the Greeks ; and a 
victory in the centre, would either have placed the king in the 
power of Cyrus, or driven him out of the field.* 
i That part of the enemy’s line, which was opposed to the 

[ Greeks, was defeated, and pursued ; but do we find that the 
enemy attacked the left wing of the Greeks, because they 
had exposed it, by separating from their own line, in the pur- 
[ suit And doubtless, had the enemy’s line been broken in the 

' centre, its remains, so far from attacking either of the Grecian 

I flanks, would have fled outright, on the loss or discomfiture 

, of their king, and his party. Cyrus was unfortunate in not 

being able to impress this idea on the mind of the Grecian 
;■ general ; but he was clearly aware of what ought to have 

' been done : and perhaps would not appear to slight his own 

native troops, by separating himself from them. Why were 
not the Greeks posted originally in the centre of Cyrus’s ar- 
my ; since he was aware that the king would be found in the 
centre of his own army; and then brought up, as of course, 
againsthim? 

* But we should then have been without the Anabasis, the choicest piece of ancient 
Military History 5 and fairly worth the history of all the Persian dymstics, since that 




Firmness of the GmEKs. 

The small bodies of European troops , which encounter such 
great bodies of Asiatics, ensure victory more by 
despise the enemy, than by measures of caution. Their prin- 
ciple of attack, even, differs from that in European warfare : 
for as they cannot present any proportion of front to t e 
my’s line, they direct their attacks against a part ™ 

by defeating those whom they oppose, terrify and confoun 
the rest; who generally quit the field. And on any ot er 

system than this, against such disproportionate numbers, t e 

fleets of Europe would be unequal to the task of wafting a 

sufficient number of combatants to the sho’-es of Asia. 

However, the general ability of the Greek commanders, is 
most strikingly displayed, in their conduct after they eamt 
the result of the battle ; and until the fatal day when the arts 
of Tissaphernes triumphed over the credulity of Clearchus, 
and certain of his colleagues. Their firmness during the ne- 
gociation for the truce ; and their caution in encamping sepa- 
rately from the Persians afterwards ; are proofs of it. Igno- 
rant of the geography and nature of every part of the country 
except the desert track by which they came ; and which their 
experience would teach them, was the last, by which they 
ought to retreat ; deserted by. or deprived of. their friends, 
who possessed the requisite knowledge ; and surrounded by 
whose affected friendship was more deadly 
a choice of difficulties to encounter. 
'■ ; them towards the Cardu- 
render their retreat, as they 
benefit which they did not 
the Greeks 
fierce, close, and 


powerful enemies 
than their hatred; they had 
Their enemies, however, by leading 
chzan mountains, in order to i — 
thought, more difficult, conferred a 
intend ; for although in the Carduchian mountains 
fntmd an enemy whose attacks were more 



BABYliONIA, 

persevering ; yet they had an earlier escape from them > than 
they could have had from the Persians, had they continued in 
the plains: and at the same time, the mountainous barrier, 
threw the Persians, of which so great a proportion were ca- 
valry, entirely out of action; both immediately and eventually. 
Here then, the words of Xenophon were peculiarly applicable ; 
for whatsoever may have been the original scheme, “ for- 

“ TUNE PROVED A MORE GLORIOUS conductor”! (Lib. 11. c, 7 .) 

The State of the country of Babylonia appears to have been 
highly flourishing, at this period. Well cultivated, and abound- 
ing in villages and palm trees ; and the canals and bridges in 
good order : but cities or large towns, seldom occurring. At 
present, all this fine tract is deserted : the canals choaked up, 
and rendered useless, either for the purpose of navigation, or 
of irrigation, or even to drain the lands, when too copiously 
inundated.^ 

The groves of palm trees, which abounded here, in the 
times of Xenophon and of Julian, have also disappeared with 
the villages ; and are only to be found in and about the prin- 
cipal towns ; excepting in a few instances, where they mark the 
site of a place, not long deserted, Ammianus, speaking of the 
time of Julian’s expedition, (in which he served] , says. Lib. xxiv. 
that the date groves filled the whole country from Mesene^ to 

T^xeira,in 1605* obsems that this was the state of the country: the canals half 
filled up ; and the extensive plain$,that had supported a numerous population, were be^ 
come an unproductive desert 

f TheMESEN E here intended appears to be the great island, formed by the ^part- 
tion of the branches of the Tigris, between Samarra and Baghdad. 

There was another tract of the same name between the ancient course of the Eu- 
phrates, and the modern co^ the Euphrates and Tigris, united f ^djolmng 
Persian'OuIf^,.. ' 
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the sea ; and that, which way soever a person turned, he saw 
palm trees with dates hanging on them : a certain proof of a 
populous country. Indeed palm trees are every where a sign 
of population. Baghdad is so full of them, that at a distance 
it is said to look like a forest of palms, with minarets inter- 
spersed. 

Xenophon, in more than one place, in Bahylonia, saw what 
he cdls palm wine. Speaking of the villages in which they 
were quartered, after the truce, he says : “ Here we found 
“ wine, made of the/raii of the palm tree ; and also vinegar, 

“ drawn by boiling, from the same fruit. — Some of these they 
“ dried for sweetmeats.— The wine that was made of this 

fruit, was sweet to the taste ; but apt to give the head-ake : 

“ here also the soldiers eat, for the first time, of the 

“ palm tree ; and many admired both the figure, and the pecu- 
“ liar sweetness of it.* This also occasioned violent head- 
“ akes/’ (lib. II. c. 10.) 

Ammianus also says that wine, as well as honey , is made from 
the fruit: and that the army of Julian, fed on the produce of 
the palm trees ; which was in great abundance.'f' And lastly, 

• This substance* whose name in the original is the brain of ibe palm^ is by Spelman 
and iarcher, respectively, translated pith and moUkn By modern travellers it is called 
the cabbage of the palm | it is composed of the rudiments of the future leaves of the 
*’<■ palm tree, enveloped in the bases, or footstalks of the actual leaves $ which cadose 
them as a tight box' or trunk would It forms a mass of convolutions, exquisitely 

beamdfpl.and 1 and wonderful to app^rance, when unfolded. It is also exceed* 

ingly delicate to the taste. Xenophon has justly remarked, that the trees from whence 
it was taken, withered. ■ 

f Julianas campaign in Babylonia^ was in May and June ; and of course long before 
the ripening of the dates. The wine and dates therefore, must have been those of the 
preceding season. 


* Sir Joseph Banks. 
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Herodotus says, (Clio, g. 193,) that the palm produces to the 
inhabitants of Babylonia, wine, md. honey. The wine 
must have been in great plenty : for he says that the boats 
which descended the Tigris, from Armenia, some of which 
were large, had palm wine for the principal article of their 
commerce. Much the same idea is given by Xenophon, when 
he speaks of the floats that passed the Euphrates at Carmande, 
and the Tigris at 

It has but very recently come to the knowledge of the 
author, (or indeed of people in general, in this country ), what 
is intended above, by palm wine. It was thought to be toddy, 
a juice drawn from various kinds of palms, by cutting off the 
branch intended by nature to produce fruit, and receiving 
from the wounded branch the sap which was intended for the 
nourishment of the future crop. But as toddy, although 
sweetish, when first drawn, is in a fermentation in the course 
of 24 hours, and then becomes sour and harsh, this could not 
have been the palm wine intended ; which must h^ve kept for 
some time, as it was carried on the rivers, during voyages of 
many days, and even appears to have been stored up.* 

The Travels of M. Burckhardtin Nubar\' (Nubia), in 1813, 
have unravelled this mystery ; and at the same time the pro- 
bable cause of our ignorance concerning the subject. For the 
practice is discontinued in the countries above-mentioned ; that 
is, Mesopotamia Babylonia, where the date trees abounded, 

* Toddy is used with molasses, rice, and other ingredients, in the distillation of 
arrack. The Toddy of the date tree is said to be of an inferior quality to that from 
some other kinds of palni. 


f Nuha/\t appears, is the present (and probably the ancient) name of the country 
which we call WKfeia. ' • • 
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and where the profusion of fruit rendered wine so plentiful , 
because in modern times, the want of a proper distribution of 
water for irrigation, has left only a small proportion of date 
trees; and it is probable that none of the fruit can be spared 
from the necessary demand for food. Kaempfer, it appears, is 

silent on the subject of palm wine ; than which circumstance, 
nothing could more satisfactorily prove, the disuse of the prac- 
tice of making it in those countries. 

The following is M. Burckhardt’s account of the palm 

wine, &c. . 

— In all the larger villages of Nubia, the use palm wine 
is very common : and at Den * a vast deal of spirit is consumed . 
The wine does not taste amiss ; but it is too rich, and too thick, 
to be drank with pleasure. 

“ ‘When the date fruit has arrived at its full maturity, it is 
thrown into large earthen boilers, and left to boil, without in- 
terruption, for a or 3 days. It is then strained, and the clear 

juice put into earthen jars, which are well shut up, and then 

buried in the ground ; where it ferments. It is left 10 or la 
days under ground ; at the expiration of which time, it is fit 
to drink. It keeps a twelvemonth, and then turns sour. 

“ The aqua-viUe made from dates, is of a very good quality ; 
and keeps well for years. 

,f,** The upper classes of people at Derr, are every evening 
intpxicatwl, either with, date wine or spirits ; of which, large 
quantities are consumed. They are sold openly. FromAiow^, 
southward, ail through upper iEgypt, ^te spirits are made, 
and publicly sold ; the Pasha receiving a tax on it, from the 
inn-keepers." 

• Dorr is the reputed capital of the country of Nuba or Nubia. 
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There is also made from the dates, a kind oi jelly, or honey ; 
whfch serves the rich people for a sweetmeat.” 

Thus we are indebted to M. Burckhardt for the solution of 
a problem, which had long perplexed the readers of those an- 
cient authors, who describe palm wine as an article of com- 
merce, conveyed to a distance? and which does not, of course, 
suit the description of toddy; although it was referred to that, 
because nothing else occurred, that could be taken for it.* 
There is a kind of honey or syrup made from the date tree ; 
[mt the fruit), in Barbary, which is very satisfactorily de- 
scribed by Dr. Shaw, in his Travels in Barbary (page 235). 

The Doctor says, that it is usual with persons of the best 
fashion, to entertain their guests on very extraordinary occa- 
sions, with the honey of the date tree. This, says he, “ they pro- 
“ cure by cutting off the head of one of the most vigorous 
“ kinds ; and scooping the top of the trunk into the shape of 
“ a bason. When the sap ascends, it lodges in this cavity, 
“ during the first week or fortnight^ at the rate of three quarts, 
“ oraga//o«, a day : after which, the quantity daily diminishes, 
“ and at the end of six weeks or two months,'the juices , are 
entirely consumed, and the tree becomes dry; serving only 
“for firewood, or timber. This liquor, which has a more 
“ luscious sweetness than honey, is of the consistence of a thin 
“ syrup but quickly grows tart and ropy, acquiring an intoxi- 
“ eating quality ; and giving by distillation, an agreeable spirit, 
“ steam, or araky ; according to the general name of these 
“ pev pie, for all hot and strong liquors, extracted by *the 
“ alembick.”j' 

• Toddy has also an intoxicating quality, after its fermentation. , 

t Herodotus had beard that the Zygantes, (a tribe seated in Barbary, in the quarter 
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With respect to the honey mentioned by M. Burckhardt, as 
being made from the date fruit, it may be very doubtful whe- 
ther it be the same with that described by Dr. Shaw, as made 
from the tree. As the operation described by the Doctor, 
costs each time one of the most vigorous of the palms, (and 
which loss cannot be retrieved in that generation) ; and being 




only practised “ on very exircmdinary occasions, one may sus- 
pect that it is not the same kind of honey, with that mentioned 
by Herodotus and Ammianus in Baly Ionia; or by M. Burck- 
hardt in : and that there is one kind of it made from the 

date/roi^. 

between Tunis and Tripoli), “besides the boney collected from their bt€S, made agreat 
« deal more*” (Melporii. c* 194#) 



CHAPTER VII 


FROM SITACE TO THE ZABATUS 


Opis a doubtful position, in Geography, but referred to the site of 
the present Akhara.— A Remark by 'Kenophon, respecting the 
Military State and Strength, of Ancient Persia- — Villages of 
Parysatis — Csenee supposed to be the present Sernn— Deserts of 
Media— The Greeks arrive at the river Zabatus or Zd(fr—Gb«- 
duct of the Persian Chiefs, in respect of the choice of route, &c. 
—-The Greeks could have returned to Ionia only by north— 
Insidious conduct of the Persians, on the way— Great credulity 
'cf Clearchus, the immediate cause of the Massacre of the Gre- 
cian Generals— The Persians neglect to seize on the advantages 
(^ered, by the occasion — Distress of the Grecian Army, at the 
Zabatus — Confidence restored ly the new Generals; and par- 
ticul dy by Xenophon — The auxiliary Grecian force, had not 
been formed by Cyrus, m^o one general command; but existed m 
separate, and independent bodies. 


Aftfr crossing the Tigris at Sitace, i$ marches brought the 
Greeks to the river Zabatus ; ut, or near, its conflux with the 
Tigris ; which takes place at about 43 G. miles below the pre- 
sent Mosul. In their way, they passed, successively, the 


Return of the Greeks 

cities of and Xenophon names this tract, Med^ ; 

but Arrian and others, with more propriety, call it As- 
syria: for Media extended no farther westward than mount 

Zagros. . . ^ 

mis a position of considerable importance in ancient geo- 
graphy : yet the notices concerning it, are too scanty, to a mu 
of its being placed with any kind of precision, or confiden^ ; 
for although Strabo, Pliny, and Arrian, all place it at the i- 
gris, and in the quarter towards Sittacene,^ it is wit mt any 
specification of positive, or even relative, situation. There is 
scarcely a position that fioats more in uncertainty, m the works 
of geographers : and what is singular, the origin and course 

of the river (Physcus j that flowed past it, is equally proble- 
rhatical. It is to the march of Xenophon alone, that we are 

indebted, for what is known concerning its position. 

He conducts the Greeks to it, in 4 marches ( so parasangas) 

from Sitace. So that, in order to place Opis at all, the posi- 
tion of the former, is first to be admitted. (See above, page 
81 ei seq ) It was also 7 marches short of Caine, at the 
Tigris taken for the Senn of the Arabian and Persian geogra- 
phers ’36 Arabic miles below Haditha,at the conflux of the 
greater Zab, with the Tigris ; which conflux is about 4a miles 
below Mosul. According to these notices, Opis should have 
stood at s^^roUes or more, above the site of Baghdad; or about 
44, abovp Sitaee. 

The identity of the Zabatus, with the present greater Zab, 
cannot be questioned. In the first place, had the lesser Zab; 
been the Zabatus, the Greeks would have come to the greater 
Zab on 'the 5tti march of their retreat, when they wereha- 
rassedbyTissaphernes; and under such circumstances, th^ 
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crossing of a river of goo feet in breadth, and also deep, could 
not have been omitted by Xenophon. Moreover, the number 
of marches, from the Zabatus to the Carduchian mountains, will 
only suit the greater Zab and more particularly, the ridge of 
hills near Zaco, on vv'hich the battle was fought on the loth 
day of the march ; and which affords a remarkable point of 
comparison ; will agree only to the greater Zab.* 


^ It will be proper to state the particulars of the distance, along the Tigris between 
Modain (that is the two cities of Selencia and Cte siphon ) which is not far below the 
supposed site of SUace, and Jezirah, which is not far below the supposed place of ascent 
of the Carduchian mountains; together with the general bearing, between the extreme 
points of Modain, and the place of ascent. The reader will then be enabled to compre- 
hend at once, the foundation of the geographical construction, of this part. 

Baghdad is by observation in ktitude 33® 20' 

Mosul - - - 36 21 

Mosul, according to M. Niebuhr’s line, is at 1*^ 17' to the west of the meridian of 
Baghdad, whence the general bearing between them^ will be about N, 19® W. and 
S.I9‘^E. 

Then Modain is 19 G, miles to the S. E. of Baghdad; and the site of Sitaee about 1 1. 

Jezirah, according to the result of the combined authorities of Messrs. Sullivan, 
lies about 72 G. miles to the N. W. of Mosul. And from J6zirah, the place of ascent 
is taken at 11 G. miles, in the direction ofPI. W. | W. 

Distances between Modain and the Mountains : 

From Modain to Baghdad - - - • 19 G, Miles, 

Baghdad to Akbara - • • 3^1 

Akbara to Samarra - ♦ - - ' 34 

Samarra to Senn (conflux lesser ^?ab) - - 4 S| 

Sent! to Haditha (conflux greater Zab) - - 38 

Mosul - - - ^ - - 4 ^ 

Jezirah - - - * * • 72^ 

To the place of Ascent - - • - 1 1 

The numbers shew the distance, on the construction. The Arabian geographers 
reckon 61 farsangs between Baghdad md Mcsul^ e^ual to about 194 G* miles : and on 
the construction, about 192 are found. 
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As, therefore, the greater Zab, alone, can be taken for the 
Zahatus of Xenophon ; so, according to the history, Opis, 
taken at 20 parasangas above Sitace ,• and 50 below the con- 
flux of the Zabatus with the Tigris,* can have stood in no 
other position, (taken generally), than about 34 G. miles in 
direct distance above the site of Baghdad ; near which position, 
during the caliphate, stood a city of note, named Akbara, or 
Okbara. It may be added, that if Senn be the same with the 
Ccence of Xenophon, 7 marches,-t or 74 G. miles above Opis, 
this will also have a general agreement with Akbara ; which 
is short of 80 miles below Senn, 

Xenophon describes the country beyond Oj&«, northward, 
to be the desert part of Media ; which is a circumstance in fa- 
vour of the position in question : for even in the present times, 
under the wretched government of the Turks, the country to 
the extent of 50 miles to the northward of Baghdad, is one of 
the most fertile imaginable ; being alluvial, and well watered, 
by canals from the lesser DeaHa river ; but beyond that, a de- 
sert, according to M. Niebuhr. 

Opis stood on the river Physcus, 100 feet in breadth, and 
near its conflux with the Tigris ; for though Xenophon is 
silent respecting the Tigris, other authors connect it with Opis: 
for example, Alexander sailed up the Tigris, to Opts, The 
information is so defective concerning the tract adjacent to the 
eastern batik of the Tigris, in that quarter; that we know not 
even the place, where the river crossed by Abdulkurreem, and 
by Abu Taleb, in their way from Dokhala to Samarra, joins 
the Tigris That may have been the river of Opis: but it 


* Anabasis, Lib* IL c* !§. 


t Ibid* 
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may also have been a branch of the lesser Deallah, or a canal 
from it.* 

Had the position of Opls been left at large, without any re- 
gard to its distance from any other place, one would have 
fixed on DoMa/fl for its site. There, a river, answering to the 
description of the is known to join the Tigris ; that is, 

the lesser Deallah, (said to be a branch of the greater; ) and it 
lies in the direct road from to by the upper 

road. But then, Sitace must have stood at a considerable dis- 
tance lower down the Tigris, than the site of Seleucia ; the dis- 
tance of 20 parasangas, requiring it : and this seems a very 
improbable situation for Sitace. 'f 

It was at that the Greeks met a large Persian army, 
coming from and Ecbatana to the assistance of the king. 

There also, Alexander landed, after his expedition up the 
Tigris, from ; and proceeded from thence towards Ecba- 
tana. But both of these circumstances may be satisfactorily 
accounted for, withoiit supposing that Opis lay in the direct 
road from Babylon to Ecbatana. Alexander's errand up the 
Tigris, is said to have been, to demolish the wears and ob- 
structions to the navigation : therefore he went as high up the 
river, as was necessary for his purpose ^ without any regard 
to the road to Ecbatana. And w'ith respect to the Persian 
army, coming from thence, it might either haye been directed 
to join Tissaphemes at O/ifs, (as it will appear that it was in- 
tended ix) join him), or may have come that way merely 


* The river mentioned by Abdulkurreem, occurred at 6 hours short of Saraarra, 
when on his way from Baghdad, in 1741. Abu Taleb also crossed a river in about that 
situation. - rrt ■ 

f It must not be omitted, that Mr. Jackson,in .I797» z caravanserai, named Hape^ 
at the distance of a very few miles up the river Dokhala. (Page 113.) 
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hrougli convenience. And indeed, Akbara, the supposed site 
>f 0 //s,is not more than a good day's march, out of the direct 

fvowL EebiiMfiii to 

Opis was a large and populous city, in the time of Xeno- 
phon. Strabo describes it as the emporium of the places round 
about: but whether he spoke of his own times, orof an earlier 
period, we know not. It was no doubt, a place of considera- 
tion, in the time of Alexander. 

The circumstance of meeting a Persian army at toge- 
ther with the length of its march, and destination, illustrates 
a remark of Xenophon's, (in Lib. I. c. 54,.) respecting the 
military state of the Persian empire. “ It was obvious (says 
“ he) to any person of attention, that the Persian empiie, 

“ though strong with regard to the extent of the country , and 
numbers of men, was however weak, by reason of the great 
“ distance of places, and the division of its forces, when sur- 
** prised by a sudden invasion." It was now about 35 days 
since the battle : but even that, is but a short space, in compa- 
rison of the length of warning, which the king had received 
from Tissaphernes. 

From Opis, the Greeks made 6 marches (30 parasangas) 
through the desert part of Media ; and prrived at some vil- 
lages belonging to Parysatis, the mother of Cyrus and of Ar- 
taXerxfe.' -“’Tliese,” says the historian, “ Tissaphernes, to 
“ instilt 'memory^ of Cyrus, gave the Greeks leave to 
“ plunder of every thing but slaves."* And from thence, 5 
marches ^ao parasangas), through a desert, with the Tigris 

• It m?y be remarked that here, as wdi a« in some other places, the Greeks were 
alwa+s readv lb plunder, wIku authorised ; or when they thought thQf had an excuse 


on their left, brought them to the Zabatus ; in all 15 marches 
from 

Ccena, said to be a large and rich city, lay on the opposite, 
or western side of the Tigris, at 4 marches short bi the Zabatus. 
From this place the inhabitants transported provisions across 
to the camp, on rafts, supported by inflated skins. Wine is 
enumerated amongst the articles of provisions here; as well 
as at Carmande and other places. Ccbiicr has already been 
spoken of, as the Senn of the oriental geographers ; which is 
situated opposite to the conflux of the lesser Zab with the 
Tigris. Xenophon has not mentioned this river, as it proba- 
bly occasioned no difficulty or delay. It is the Caprus ; as the 
greater Zab is the Lycus, of ancient geography. 

It appears then, that the first six marches from Opis, through 
the desert part of Media ; and the next five, also through a de- 
sert country, which brought them to the Zahatus,-f will agree 
very well with the descriptions of the country by modern 
travellers ; the position of O^s as given in the preceding 
pages, being admitted. For M. Niebuhr found the whole 
country a desert, from the Korfa hills (near which, Opis is. sup- 
posed to have stood) to the neighbourhood of Dakook ; which 
is opposite to Senn, or Ccmce. And the banks of the Tigris, 
as well as the country to a considerable extent, within them, 
is described by M. Thevenot and others, to be extremely rough, 
hilly, and wild ; and much infested with lions, between the 
two Zabs : and even above the conflux of the greater Zab, or 
Zabatus, to a considerable distance.^ These tracts then, are the 

♦ Lib. 11. c. 18 andip. t I^ib* 

J See the Travels of M. Thevejiot, Part II, Chapter 13. 
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deserts, through which Tissapheraes led the Greeks ; de- 
parting from the great road, which lay considerably to the 
eastward. 

The Tigris is not mentioned in the first 6 marches : and it 
appears probable that they crossed the Hamrun ridge of hills,* 
opposite to Samarra ; and did not meet the Tigris again, till 
they came opposite to And it is particularly remarked, 

that during the last 5 marches, which brought them to the 
Zabatus,^Qy hadihe Tigris on their left. The account is 
given in so general a manner, that we are not to expect, 
strictly, that the of the six days, thrown together in one 
line of march, should have been wide of the river ; or in the 
other case, that all the five should have kept to its bank. 
General notices alone, are to be expected ; and here they are 
found to accord. 

Here it may be proper to say a word concerning the con- 
duct of the Persian chiefs ; and to enquire what part of it, 
may have been rendered unavoidably necessary ; even had, 
they been sincere in their intentions of performing the articles 
of the truce : for it is possible that they may have been blkmed 
for every act, indiscrimfinaddy. 

The nature and position of the vast deserts, that shut up 
both sides of the Euphrates, in the vicinity of Babylonia, have 
already , spoken of, in the course of the work : that on 
tte.scHath and vestpexteiufiBg into the peninsula of Arabia ; 
and that 1» the north, oEoapying the whole breadth of Meso- 
potamia, below the river Khabour ; (the Araxes of Xeno.phon) . 
The reader, therefore, will be aware, that provisions and 

• This is a low ch4in of rugged hills which ejttends from the Arabian Dgsert to 
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forage for an army of more than 12,000 men, with their ap- 
pointments ; together with an army of observation to attend 
them; (for it can in no wise be supposed that such a body 
could be allowed to return, unwatched ; ) could not possibly be 
procured on any of the routes that led to the westward, or 
north-westward from Babylonia. Moreover, the army of 
Cyrus had recently consumed or destroyed, all that lay in the 
line of the Euphrates. Had the Greeks even been allowed to 
retire at their discretion, from the truce or provision villages, 
it could only have been by the north, that they could, at any 
rate, have existed, on their return homewards : first passing 
the Tigris to the eastward ; and after tracing the great road 
through Assyria, \ij Arhda, ^c. x&cvomng the Tigris, in the 
quarter of mcient Nineveh. There they would have entered, 
what was at that time, a populous district of Mesopotamia ’(al- 
though now, absolutely deserted) ; and thence would have 
passed Asia Minor to Jmia. But such a space, which 

required three months of continual matching, only seems prac- 
ticable in the event of Cyrus’s having been successful ; and 
sending home his Grecian auxiliaries, as friends. But in the 
quality of enemies, could the most sanguine amongst the 
Greeks expect that they could have made their way from the 
heart of the Persian empire, to its western extremity ? 

The terms of the truce were, that the king should “ conduct 
“ them without guile, into Greece ; providing a market for 
“ them ; or in failure thereof, the Greeks were to supply them- 
“ selves with provisions: but in both eases to pay for what 
“ they had.” 

It could be satisfactorily proved, that even the Persians 
themselves, could not conduct the Greeks home any way but 
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by the reortft •• or perhaps even without carrying them beyond 
the Tigris, in some part of the route ; but there was no need 
io go r^^ by Sitace, when they could have gone directly to 
the neighbourhood of or Samarra; and have easily 

crossed the Tigris, at any point, with the facilities possessed 
by the Persian government. If it be urged, that the accom- 
modation of the permanent bridge at Sitace, was the induce- 
ment, to go round, there was yet no necessity for halting so 
or more days before they began their march : or to lead them 
through the desert tract between the two Zabs. 

But the delays of every kind were evidently contrived to 
o-ain time to assemble choice troops from the different quar- 
ters of the empire. One army, as the reader has seen, only 
arrived at Opis, from Media, on the day the Greeks passed 

through it. ^ ^ 

There appears to have been a treacherous design in march- 
ing them through the desert tract, along the Tigris, between 
the two Zabs. For the proper road, to the north, from Baby- 
Ionia, lay 30 miles or more, inland from the Tigris : and passed 
through a well inhabited country, hy Arhela, Alexander 
came by this route ; as well as all the modem travellers . whilst 
those who descend the Tigris, are made sensible of the wild 
and impracticable nature of the country through which it flows ; 
particularly on the eastern side.* 

* Through this- wild and inhospitable tract however, the 
Greeks were conducted to the Zabatus, near the place where 
it joins the Tigris. Besides the difficulties arising from the 
nature of the country, and the peculiarity of their situation, 
which led the individuals of the respective, armies into perpetual 
• See M. Thevenot’s Travels, Part II. Chapter 13. 
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quarrels, they had an insurmountable barrier in the Tigris, a 
deep, wide, and rapid river ; had they been inclined or neces- 
sitated to escape that way; and in front, the Zabatus, also a 
large river. 

It was then, in this very critical situation, that the enemy, 
by proceeding to treacherous, and sudden hostility, plunged 
the Greeks into the greatest peril, and the deepest distresses, 
by the assassination of their principal officers. They must have 
supposed, that the general confusion that would arise from 
the want of proper officers, would produce inaction, until they 
were subdued ; either by the power of numbers, or by hunger, 
in so desolate a situation. 

This line of route was perhaps fixed on, at the outset, with 
a view to their destruction : and it may be concluded, that the 
Persians were constantly lying in wait to strike a blow : but 
that till this time, they were baffled in the attempt, by the 
countenance and by the vigilance of the Greeks ; who per- 
haps escaped snares, of which they themselves were uncon- 
scious. 

It appears, moreover, that Tissaphernes originally designed 
to lead the Greeks amongst the northern mountains ; for 
during the conference between him and the Greek generals 
at the Zafcu^^^s, before the massacre, he speaks of the “ moun- 
" tains within their sight, over which the road lies dec * 
Now it is certain that he pretended to escort them towards 
Lydia and Sardis ; and had no occasion to cross any of the 
chains of mountains, that were in sight from the Zabatus ; if 
he meant to conduct them fairly : for their route through 
Assyria, lay to the south of Taurus, and -its several branches. 

« Lib. II, c. 21. 
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It is p’obable that Tissaphernes meant the ridge of ^aco, 
where he afterwards attacked them, on the loth march from 
the Zabatus ; aad placed them in so perilous a situation. 

Upon the whole, it may be supposed, that the Persians con- 
cluded the truce, ori^nally, because at the moment, they not 
only stood in awe of the Greeks, but also thought they could 
better accomplish their destruction, by fraud and delusion, 
than by open and immediate hostility. That they afterwards 
planned their schemes so, that if they might not be able to 
accomplish their destruction, they might perform their engage- 
ments in the mode the most convenient to themselves: but 
that they never lost sight of the hope, any more than of the 
means, of destroying them : and for this purpose made use of 
every wile, to create delay at the commencement ; to lead 
them into hazardous situations, on the march; to ensnare 
their prudence; and to tamper with the wavering, or trea- 
cherous, amongst them. No trait of virtue, honour, gene- 
rosity, feeling, or even of admiration of their conduct, is shewn : 
but all is empty profession, and deep dissimulation, in order 
to conceal dark and murderous designs. Such were the Per- 
sian chiefs of Xenophon's days.* 

The history of the conference between the Grecian generals 

♦ The Persians of the time of Cyzus the Great (about a century and a half 
before the dal^ of Aese transactions) are represented by Xenophon, in the Cyropatdia, 
to oh«icter : sinise a main part of their eduotion is said to haw 

consisted in karning how to pmotfee justi<;e I and to speak the truth. Were those the 
real manners of the times, or did Xenophon take too much upon trust? Yet 150 
years may doubtless very much change the manners of a nation ; more especially when 
that nation had conquered all those round it, and was grown rich and luxurious. 

The. Persians of the^present times do not seem to be miieh bettiar# than those of the 
days of Xenophon. 


and Tissapdieraffifs^ which led to tbe nte®acre <)f the former, 
by Clearchus's falling into the snare so artfully laid for him, 
is related very circumstantially and clearly, by Xenophon.* 
By that, it appears, that the credulity of Clearchus, was beyond 
all example : and is the more remarkable, in that he was him- 
self so deeply impressed with the idea of mutual jealousies 
and suspicions, that he sought an explanation. But Clearchus 
had in his turn, been guilty of treachery :and ngiurder, at By- 
zantium, much in the same kind of way; and like othm* mur- 
derers, was perhaps bereft of his judgment and presence of 
mind : and thus drew down a just punishment on himself. 

The treacherous massacre of the Oreek generals and other 
officers ; together with the consequent and sudden hostility at 
the Zahatus ; might have effected the entire destruction of their 
army, had they not been accustomed to encamp apart from the 
Persians, at the dist^ce of a parasanga : which cautious mea- 
sure appears to have been adopted from the beginning. This 
gavethe Greeks time to stand to thc^riarms, before the Persians 
could attack them ; and as villainy seldom Sees its way clear 
enough, to accomplish its utmost -designs, the Persians do not 
seem to have taken such advantages, as the occasion offeed. 
Had they kept the main body of their cavalry ready to attack 
the Grecian camp, at the instant of the massacre, instead of 
sending a detachment only, to scour the plain, and cut off 
stragglers, irreparable mischief might have been done. For 
it may be perceived, that the Greeks found themselves in an 
awkward situation, when the messenger brought the intelli- 
gence of the sudden approach of the king’s array, at Cunaxa : 
wffiich seems to shew that the Greeks required a considerable 

* Lib* IX. c. et seq. 
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Distress of the Greeks, 

time to prepare for, and to arrange their order of battle; and 
on, the present occasion, the persons from whom the orders 
should have proceeded, were tal^en away. Therefore, the 
distress of the Greeks was very great ; and it chiefly arose 
from the absence of those officers ; 35 in number : for of the 
ranks, soo only, with some stragglers on the plain, were 
massacred. Amongst those officers, were the generals high- 
est in command ; and moreover, those who had raised a prin- 
cipal part of the men, of which the auxiliary force consisted: 
so that those soldiers had lost, not only their commanders, but 
also their ; to whom they looked for immediate pro- 
tection: instances of which patronage appear, in the course of 
the history.* 

But in respect of discipline and resources, the loss appears 
to have been fully supplied, in the sequel. The whole course 
of events sanctions their choice of new generals : and with 
respect to the other officers, little doubt can arise, that among 
any disdplined body of 13,000 men ; twenty persons qualified 
to supply the places of as many officers, under the rank of 
commanders of corps, would be found. For, it is stated, that 
these troops had been long inured to war, mother expeditions : 
and it must he recollected that the Peloponnesian war was but 
lately terminated. 

According to Xenophon, (Lib. III. c. 1.) the Grecian army, 
on the we^ng witteh succeeded the massacre of their officers, 
were in great distressi^ “ They considered, that they were 
“ surrounded on all sides, with many nations and many cities, 
- “ ^11 their enemies : that no one would any longer supply 

• • For example, in the quarrd between the soldiers of Menon and Clcarchus. (Lib, 
I. c. 2s0 
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“ them with provisions ; that they were distant from Greece 
“ above 10,000 stadia,^ without a guide to conduct them ; and 
“their road thither intercepted by impassable rivers. That 
“ even those barbarians, who had served under Cyrus, had 
“ betrayed them, and that they were now left alone without 
“ any horse to assist them. By which it was evident, that if 
“ they overeame the enemy; they could not destroy a man of 
“ them in the pursuit, and if they themselves were overcome, 
‘yiot a man of them could escape. These reflections so dis- 
“ heartened them, that few ate any thing that evening ; few 
“ made fires ; and many that mght,never came to their quar- 
“ ters ; but laid themselves down, every man in the place 
“ where he happened to be; unable to sleep, through sorrow, 
“ and a longing for their country, their parents, their wives 
“ and children, whom they never expected to see again.”— 
It may be supposed that this despondency was general amongst 
the officers, as well as the soldiers ; they being accustomed to 
look higher, than to themselves, for confidence and resources. 

Xenophon was the soul that re-animated this body of 
Greeks : and perhaps, eloquence was never employed with 
more effect, than in his speeches to the array, on occasion of 
electing new generals. He saw that they had “ nothing be- 
“ fore their eyes but sufferings ; and required that their 

This number, which at first sight one concludes to be extremely vague, does really 
approach to the number of stades that they were distant from Ephesus, (the point at 
which Xenophon’s reckoning of tlie distance commences,) by the nearest route from 
' the Zabatus; and allowing for the usual inflexions of the road. It might be about one* 
thousand English miles. Although the distance marched from Eph^us to the field of 
battle, was more than 16,000 stades, yet much of the distance was consumed by coun- 
ter marches and circuitous routes, to accomplish particular purposes. 









Confidence restored. 

should be turned to action.” He adduces every 
could reconcile them to their present situation, 

them to persevere, in hopes of improving it * 

- “l. c- S.) that “ Clearchus 

command ( of the army), the rest 
yet this, it may be conceived, 
of the military command, 
•mprised the duty of a statesman, 
r in future : and in the 
He was to represent the State, 


''thoughts 
argument that 
or encourage 

Although Xenophon says (Lib. II 
“ was equal to the ( 

“ being without experience 
does not apply to the technical part 
so much as to that which coi 
in the use and employment of the army 
care of its general interests, l- 
as well as the Military Commander. 

The auxiliary Grecian force of Cyrus 
into one general command, but was co 
of separate corps, in common with tl 
composed the army at large : so that C 
Menon, See. were altogether independei 
each other. But after the death of Cy 
becoming a separate army, a commande 
sary ; and Clearchiis, as we find, was 
and universal consent (Lib. 11. c. 5 .) ; 

• The whole of his speech on this occasion, (Lit 
but more particularly the manner in which he stat( 
which infantry have over cavalry : which is done with 
able arm of the enemy’s force consisted of cavalry. 

“ If (says he) any of you are disheartened because we have no r 

« enemy abound, let them consider that ten thousand horse are no m 

sand men; for no one was ever killed in an action by the bite 
th;n<r that is done in battle. But farther, w« 
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“ but because they were sensible that he, alone, was equal to 
“ the command.” The same idea of superior merit, appears 
throughout, by his being always regarded by Cyrus, as the 
virtual head ; but without a formal acknowledgement of it. 
Doubtless Cyrus kept this body -of troops in a disjointed state, 
to prevent any mischief to himself, from a consciousness of its 
own strength, had it been united under one able commander. 
He might also encourage some degree of jealousy amongst 
the commanders of the different corps ; (as in the case of 
Clearchus and Menon) in order to prevent too close a combi- 
nation of interests. 

Upon the whole then, it was not so much the of pro- 
per persons, to fill the vacancies, occasioned by the massacre; 
as that the troops felt a want of confidence in themselves, 
until they were filled up. 




CHAPTER VIII 


RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS, FROM THE RIVER 
ZABATUS, TOWARDS THE CARDUCHIAN MOUNTAINS. 


The Ten Thousand commence iheir Retreat; and cross the 
rwer Zabatus, in the face of the Persian Order of 

March — The first march unpromising ; tiirough the want of 
Cavalry, and effective missile weapons — Both defects supplied', 
and the enemy repulsed on the second march — Continue their 
Retreat; the enemy only making desultory attacks — Persian 
practice ^shooting backwards, in their retreat — The Greeks 
pass hy the walls of an Ancient City— Improve Military 

Disposition, preparatory to their sixth march — The Persians 
now keep at a wary distance, until the tenth day ; when the 
armies arrive at a ridge of hills, which shuts up the plain, to 
the banks of the Tigris — Recognised in the ridge situated afme 
'ZdiCO— Calculation of the Distance by the Route, between the 
Zabatus and the Hills of Zaco — Description of the Zaco Hills, 
hy Mr, Sullivan, and Dr. Howell ; and of the same Hills, ly 
' Xenophon — Battle on those Hills, on the day of the tenth 
march from the Zabatus^ — Modem town of Za.co-'-Its District, 
the Sacopodes of Strabo. 

From the river Zabatus, where the retreat properly com- 
mences, the TEN THOUSAND puTSued their way, keeping near 
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to the eastern bank of the Tigris : having crossed ^e Zahatus, 
at the place of encampment ; which, from circumstances, must 
have been near its conflux with the Tigris.* 

It appears extraordinary that Xenophon should be silent, 
respecting the mode of passing the Zabatus. It was performed 
under the eye of the enemy, who did not attempt to molest 
the Greeks, although in full day-light : for no kind of obstruc- 
tion or difficulty is mentioned. (Lib. III. c. 15.) Yet travel- 
lers universally cross it on floats, in the line between Mosul 
and Arbela ; where it is reckoned very deep and dangerous : 
and the Greeks crossed it much lower down. Xenophon 
reckons it 400 feet wide ; and modern travellers allow it to 
be half the bulk of the Tigris ; which river, however, is only 
about 300 feet wide at the bridge of Mosul But one cannot 
suppose otherwise, than that the Zabatus was fordable, where 
the Greeks crossedit. It was in the latter end of October; 
when the Tigris, (and probably the Zab also,) would be low. 

The Greeks marched only 25 stadia, or about two miles 
and a. half, the first day: because the plan which they had 
previously arranged, was to stop at certain villages to collect 
provisions; which, under their present circumstances, was 
become indispensably necessary. 

Their military disposition, on the march, was a hollow, 

* The reader is referred to the Map No* III. for the detail of the route of the Greeks> 
from the river Zabatus to the Carducbian mountains. The course of their retreat, 
brought them to the bank of the march from the 

Zaha$us*, 

f The bridge had twenty pontoons only. It is probable that they placed it, at a nar- 
row part of the river ; so that 300 feet cannot be taken for the ordinary breadth of the 
Tigris ; any more than 400 for that of the Zabatus. The Tigris is more probably be- 
tween 400 and 500 ; the Zabatusonly 500 feet, in breadth. 


equilateral &qazYe; formed by the heavy armed men, or Pha- 
lanx ; with the baggage within it. This latter had previously 
been reduced to those articles, alone, which were required 
merely for use in war, or for the support of life. Tents and 
carriages were therefore destroyed, of course. The light 
armed troops, though a very large body, (having been 2400 
before the battle of Cunaxa,) are not mentioned in the account 
of the disposition; but it may be collected, elsewhere, that 
they were distributed, generally, round the exterior of the 
square : but some also, with the baggage, in the centre of it. 
For it is said, that during the battle on the hills [[of Zaco[] on 
the 10th day’s march, the targeteers were brought up from 
the right of the square : and in the attack of the hill, on the 14th, 
the targeteers were by Xenophon, to protect the rear, vi\\Qn 
the enemy were in sight, threatening it. And in the same 
affair, the targeteers from the /ro«t, and those that were in the 
middle of the square, composed part of the detachment sent 
with Xenophon to dislodge the enemy from the summit before- 
mentioned ; which commanded the road. 

The movements of so large a body, formed in so unusual 
and inconvenient an order of march, /or a length of time, must 
necessarily have been slow : and were probably rendered yet 
slower, by the necessity of accommodating its motions, at 
all times, to those of the miscellaneous mass contained with- 
in it. 

The depth of the lines which composed the sides of the 
square, is not rnentioned ; but possibly, might not have been 
equal throughout. Since they had numbers, more than suffi- 
cient to form a square of any reasonable extent and depth, to pro- 
tect the baggage and stores, the grand point for consideration 



* At the battle of Leuctra, 30 years after the date of this expedition, the Thebans 
reduced the depth of their right wing to six, the better to oppose the extended line of 
the Spartans. So that, although the general depth of the phalanx was regulated; yet 
it was changed, when occasion required it* 

Considering the extreme weakness of the angles of the square, one may conclude 
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would have been, the necessary extent of front to be given to 
their lines of battle ; (for such the sides of the square are to be 
considered ) in order to oppose a sutheient force to the attacks 
of the enemy. The whole force of heavy-armed, would have 
admitted fronts of 500 men; had they been drawn up with 
such a depth only, as would allow all the different ranks to 
present their pikes to the front ; which, according to Polybius 
(lib. xvii. ) , was But such an extent would have embar- 
rassed their movements ; and been unnecessary in every other 
point of view. Moreover, very much less than half such an 
area, would have sufficed. One might conclude, that fronts 
of about 300 were sufficient: and allowing a depth of eighty 
ten thousand men would gvie fronts of about 315. And even 
then, the square required a breadth of at least 500 feet to 
move in. It will soon appear that they were compelled to 
reduce this extent of front. 

Thucydides relates, (Lib, V.) that at the 'bdiVd.e ot MantineUy 
a little more than so years before the expedition in question, 
the Lacedaemonian order of battle was eight deep. And as the 
order and discipline of this body of Greeks, may be supposed, 
from known circumstances, to have partaken very much, if it 
was not absolutely, of the Lacedaemonian character, a depth of 
eight, appears very likely to have been adopted. And hence 
it may also be inferred, that the depth of four, at the review at 
Tyriaeum, was that of half files, (Anab. Lib. I. c. 7.)* 
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The first deficiency felt, was that of cavalry,* and slingers, 
to repel those of the enemy, wjio taught them this want, dur- 
ing the first very short march ; which indeed presented a very 
unpromising aspect. But the Greeks surmounted every diffi- 
culty : they halted during the whole of the succeeding day ; 
and employed it in equipping and mounting 50 horsemen, on 
the best of the horses, that were found among the baggage, 
&c. : and also in forming a body of 200 slingers, out of the 
Rhodians, md others, in the army. These new corps saved 
the Greeks from attacks that would finally have impeded their 
march, and wasted their strength ; for the missile weajxms of 
the Persian cavalry, were so greatly superior in point of range,^ 
to those of the original W^t armed corps of the Greeks, that 
the latter had been compelled to retire for shelter within the 
square ; nor could the heavy armed, of course, make any im- 
pression on an enemy at a distance. But the reception given 
to the enemy by the new light corps, and horse, on the next 
day, small as their numbers appear, kept them at a distance 
the rest of the day; which was the second march from the 
Zahatus ; and which brought them once more to the side of 
the Tigris.-f 

that they had some method of rounding them off-y at this time ; or of cutting them oiE, 
so as to form an irregular octagonal figure. 

* The only cavalry which the Greeks brought with them, 40 in number {Thracians) 
deserted the day after the battle of Cunaxa. Whilst the Greeks formed a portion of 
the army of Cyrus, they of course Mt no want of cavalry. 

There? needs no argument in favour of employing different kinds of weapons : as 
occasions happen, when only a particular kind of weapon can be used with effect ; and 
which at those times, often decides the fortune of the day. This applies to the sea, as 
well as the land service. The Pique would not have been taken, bur for the mu^quetry 
of her adversary. The Phalanx had no means of repelling a charge of missile weapons ; 



The length of this march, is not given : but for a inarch, in 
order of battle, it may be supposed to have been rather long, 
as they marched undisturbed the greater part of the day ; 
after the repulse given to the Persian horse, and slingers, 
under Mithridates. If 4 parasangas are allowed (and 5 consti- 
tuted an ordinary march), this would bring them, in our geo- 
graphy, somewhat beyond the site of the wear across the Ti- 
gris, seen by Thevenot and others, above the place of the influx 
of the great Zab. Xenophon found near this encampment, a 
large uninhabited city, named ILamM. (c. 18.) 

On the 3d inarch, they proceeded the whole 

day, and advanced, according to Xenophon, 6 parasangas, or 
nearly 17 British miles. Here he describes a large city and 
castle named Mespyla, both uninhabited. The extent of the 
city is said to have been no less than 6 parasangas in circuit, 
inclosed with a wall of great height and thickness. More 
will be said respecting it presently, (c. 

The 4th day they marched 4 parasangas, and were menaced 
with a close attack from the grand army under Tissaphernes. 
Notwithstanding the vast superiority of numbers, nothing 
more was done than the discharging of some arrows, and 
stones : but the enemy were driven away by the leaden balls 
from the Rhodian slings, which went farther than even the 
Persian arrows.* It was remarked, that the body of troops 



and therefore was imperfect, without a due proportion of light troops, and of cavalry. 
A fatal instance of this kind afterwards happened to the Peloponnesians of this army, in 
Asiatic Thrace. (Lib. vi. c. i6.) 

* Xenophon mentions the practice of the Persians, of shooting backwards from their 
horses, Vs they retired. This practice has often been referred to the Parthians, alone ; 
but it here appears to have been in use before the Parthian dynasty. The reader is 
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which the Greeks met at Qpis, on their way frpra Media, were 
ip the field this day, 3o that here is a kind of proof, that the 
delay at the truce villages vn. Babylonia, wzs studied: and 
partly, it may be concluded, to hying up these troops. 

The Greeks, after refreshing themselves the following day 
in the villages contiguous to the camp; and collecting provi- 
sions for a future time, marched op the succeeding day (the 
^th march ) thTough an open countvy Tissaphernes harassing 
them at a distance. 

The length of this march, is not given ; but supposing it to 
be of about ^ parasapgas, it would have brought them to the 
site of ancient Nineveh, which lay directly opposite to the pre- 
sent city of Mpsul.f Hipeveh could not but have been known, 
historically, to eyery well-informed Greek ; but the little lei- 
sure left to puriosity, at this time, might account for its site 
being passed over, unobserved : or even encamped on, without 
its becoming an object of notice. 

However it may be suspected, that Xenophon has trans- 
posed some of these encampments ; as it is known that he has 
done, some particulars on the coast of the Euxine ; and as 
may be suspected h^ has between the Jiaradcf^ and Araxes 

or Mespula, (see above, page 

here cautioned not to be misled by the 38th note of Mr. Spelman, in Lib. III. respecting 

^ • This is the fifst time of mentioning an open country ; and by the distance marched 
ftQm,the ij: ac(;i}^l geography, which describes the open conn, 

try to fo t^t 9 %V>.<^,^)|thFvd ofMosul; on th^ Assyrian side. 

t For this particular, the reader is referred to the Travis of M. Niebuhr, Vol. 2. The 
api,lied by the, natives, to the site opposite Mosul j which 
pyesee appeii^nee pf heaps, of ntipt, (op refh^; nii,)iish) lihe those of Babylon, 
very 
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145,) may possibly repfesent Wmei}ek; although placed at the 
end of the march, instead of the 5th f^om the Zahatus* 

It was in this camp, that they devised the means of rectifying 
certain great inconveniences, arising from their disposition of 
m equilateral scpizxe. (Lib; III. c. s^i.) 

As the text appears to te either Corrupted, or’ deficient, or 
both, in this place, more was neeesSary to be' said, than coiild 
be introduced here, without interrupting the narrative of the 
retreat, for too long a space. Ms therefore reserved till after 
the end of the retreat'; and given in a separate chapter. (No. 
X. ) It may only be necessary to say in this place, that the 
form of the regular, or equilateral square, having been found 
by experience to be inconvenient, from the difficulty of making 
its way, even over ordinary ground, ■with so extended a front; 
and also from the difficulty of elbsang up the rear of the square, 
with sufficient promptitude, sO- aS to exclude the’ enemy's ca- 
valry, which followed quick at their heels, when forming 
anew, after coming outof a defile, or close country; a change 
took place in the disposition’ and order of march. This* seems 
to have been effected by a conversion of the reguiUr invo afi^ 
ohlbn^ square ;• and by an arangement for the more rOadii^ 
closing up the opening in' the rear, occasioned by the'separa- 

* The word Mosul is said tb mean^a • and Bar* Mespyia 

may possibly, have had a reference tathe passage over the Tigris,. between Nineveh and 
thesite of Mosul. 

It will probably be all6Wed that a city of 'six parasaiigas’ in circuit (ora sqaare-of 
miles,^s:M^s|'yl<afds '.saiS to tare *been,dS'Olie of great exteati But ancient Nineveh, Is 
said, to have even surp^sed Babylon, in that respect : although the latter was square 
of at least 8| British miles. Might not the Mespyia of Xenophon, have been the re- 
mains of a Nineveh, posterior to the one described as the capital of the" Assyrian 
Emptaf' 
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tion of the flanks, on their forming anew. This improvement 
appears to have been calculated to combine the advantage of 
such an extent of front, as might be rendered sufficiently se- 
cure ; with that which afforded a facility of movement. 

The history says, that under their new disposition, they 
made four marches ; which would include of course the 6th, 
7th, 8th, and 9th, marching days from the Zabatus. No par- 
ticulars of any kind, are given, on these four days. It may 
therefore be inferred, that all. was quiet from attack : and that 
having corrected the errors of their former disposition, and 
supplied their deficiencies ; the enemy were awed into the 
measure of keeping at a wary distance j so long as the Greeks 
continued on ground, where they could act with effect as a 
phalanx ; and where there was no strong ground in the way, 
for the enemy to post themselves on. 

Concerning the general description of tlie ground, over 
which they had been retreating for the last five days, there is 
sufficient information from intelligent modern travellers. The 
open country,. which extends to some distance 6^/ote; Mosi^>^ 
extends also upwards, to the foot of certain hills, which the 
Greeks ascended, „early on the tenth day (that is, not the 10th 
day, since they left the Zabatus ; but the 10th marching day : 
they having made halts by the way),* and which hills, shut up 
the plain, at about 40 G. miles above Mosul. The last five 
marches; therefore, lay through this extensive plain ; which 
is bounded bn one side (the west) by the Tigris ; and on the 
other, by a ridge of hills, which run parallel, and adjoin to, 

. the Carduchxan mountains ; of which ridge more will be said 
presently, 

♦ It is said to have beta after the change of the disposition. (Lib. III. c. az. ) 
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Early on the tenth day , then, the Greeks came .to a place, 
Tvhere the road lay over high hills; and those of considerable 
extent, as would appear from circumstances, “ These hills'” 
says Xenophon “ the mountain, under which 

there Stood a village.” (Lib. Ill, c. 22.) From this de- 
scription, combined with other circumstances, which will pre- 
sently be made to appear, it may be clearly understood, that 
the hills in <\\xesXion projected from the great ridge of the Ga;?- 
duchian mountains ; in such a manner, as to shut up the end of 
the plain, through which they had been marching, the last five 
days; by stretching across their line of march, to the bank of 
the Tigris.* And that it could be no more than a ridge, com- 
posed of an inferior order of mountains, projecting from the 
greater ones, is learnt from the circumstance of the Greeks 
crossing it, and again descending into the plains beyond it; 
whilst the greater mountains still continued, on their right 
(the east). 

Before we compare the andent and modern descriptions of 
t^ese hills with each bother, it will be proper to enter into a 
comparison of the space that intervenes on the map, founded 
on the authority of modern travellers; with the distance aris- 
ing on the marches, performed by the Greeks, since their de- 
parture frotu the Zahatus : considering these hills as forming a 
very important point of recognition in the geography. 

. Three of the nine marches, which brought the Greeks to 
the neighbourhood, oi these hills, have their length given by the 
historian : the first at 25 stadia, or f of a parasanga ; the 3d 
at 6 paras, (but which appears too long) : and the 4th march, 
at 4 paras ; in all somewhat less than 11 parasangas. With 
♦ See the detail of this route ia Map No. III. 
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respect to the otlier 6 marches, one would conceive that 4 
paras, at a medium, or rather more than 11 British miles, was 
a sufficient allowance for a body of 12,000 men formed in a 
hollow square ; ordinarily prepared for action ; and oeca- 
sicjially engaged in it. Allowance is also to be made for 
delay, on the score of the sick and woundjed men, that were 
candcdi and no less on the score of the baggage cattle, con- 
tsdned within tii£ area of the square.^ ‘ But on the other hand, 
We may perhaps, calculate upon more than ordinary vigour 
and exertion, on so animating an occasion, as that, which, in 
the event of a successful termination, would not only restore 
to their- country and friends, those who took part in the glo- 
rious enterprise of the rjetreat, but confer immortality on 
them and their* couniry. Allowing them, then, to have sur- 
passed the ordinary exertions of mere soldiers, under such 
circumstances ; ands to have. made. 12 miles one day with ano- 
ther, during the 8 marches ( for the first can only be reckoned 
a mOiVement}, this rate, under such a disposition must be al- 
lowed tOibe high, when little more. than 14 miles, was. an ordi- 
nary march, at times whm neither hostility, nor iniberruption 
of) any kind occurred^ ptis; also to be considered-, that 5 of 
these ma^chfes, wej:^, madev- without any interval- of halt.) 
There ace then, to be reckoned 34I- parasangas for the* eight 
complete^ RS^rches ; andiwMi the gtii short onei. nearly 35|-; 
Mshic^hf^h^iths'apeottnt tosthe endtofthe 9th. march;, and if 
2 j tnilea hevaiiowed to; bring theitti toithe foots 

of ffiiS!hill%. QEfcthe idtib day (las. it was;®m^(Qn> the: march)*; 
ther.ei ane^ to be; iseckoned in all 37^ parasangas from the 

Dtlay maybe inferred from the remarks of Xenophon, on the defects of tlis-square, 
in retreating before an active ^adipossserful enemy* (Lib.JUti Ci m.) 
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: which are equal to about 104 British miles by the road^ 
or about 80 G. miles in direct distance, from the influx of the 
Zab, to the southern foot of the , ridge of hills (which we shall 
beg leave to name hereafter, the halls of Zaco, from a town, or 
large village, situated on the opposite, or northern side of 
the ridge.*) 

It is fortunate for the illustration of this critical part of the 
ground, that certain European gentlemen have gcme over it, 
and noted the character of it One of these, Mr. John Sullivan, 
has most obligingly communicated his notes, taken during a 
journey from Constantinople to Baghdad, in 1781. The ob- 
servations of the Abb 4 Sestini, who accom|^ied him; and 
who has published an account of the journey (in Italian), have 
also been referred to. And finally, those of Dr. Howel, who 
returned from India to Europe, in 1788. These gentlemen 
severally remark the chain of hills, which obstructs the road 
betvreen Mosul and Jezirah ; not only on the score of delay 
and inconvenience, but as affording, shelter to robbers* 

In point of general situationi, this chain lies about midway 
between Mosul and the point of junction of M. Jifofws' with 
the Carduchian monnXdims, where the Tigris issues from the 
great valley of Diyarbekir; and where, it may be. supposed, 
the river, by tearing away the base of the mountdnv has 
formed the lofty cliffs, which afterwards arrested the progress 
of the Gieeks, along the northern bank of that river. 

The town of Jezirah (ibn Omar) situated on the Mesopo- 
tamian side of the Tigris, regulates the whole suite of positions. 

In Strabo, page 745 > the are with, the Adiahmi By its 

situation , the present territory- ot Zaoo may haira bean, a province ofc Adiah&m ; which 
was ccHnprehended generally between the Tigris: aad^tba Capm^ , 
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geographically, between Mosul and the abovementioned 
through which the Tigris passes. It is satisfactorily deter- 
mined, by the reports of Mr. Sullivan and others, as given in 
the accompanying note, which is extracted from the account of 
the geographical construction before mentioned. Its general 
position is 46^ G. miles to the east, northerly, from Nasebin ; 
7s to the N.W. of Mosul.* 

The ridge of Zaco took Mr. Sullivan four hours to cross, 
in a tdhkt rewan, or litter ; and its southern flank, towards,. 
Mosul, being about 17I hours from Jezirah, ag from Mosul 
may be placed at 4,1 G. miles from the latter. And as the 
conflux of the Tigris and Zab,is placed by the construction, 4,2 
below Mosul, the aggregate distance will of course be 83 G. 
miles ; being only 3 miles more than arises on the calculation 
of the marches of Xenophon.-f (See page 151.) Whether 
we have Mwcfer-rated the marches, or owr-rated the distance on 
the construction ; it must be allowed that the agreement is 

* Mr. Sullivan and the Abbe Sestini, reckoned Jezirah zz hours from Nasebin ( Nisi^ 
bis), and to the northward of east* Dr. Howel reckoned 19 hours, and Mr* Ives was 
told 21. Adopting the report of Mr. Sullivan, 46!- G. miles are allowed. 

Between Jezirah^ and Mosul, Messrs. Sullivan and Sestini reckoned at a mean 39 
hours ; and Mr. Ives was told, 40. The road being both difficult and circuitous, and 
the ridge of Zado also lying in the way, only about 72 G. miles can be allowed ; and 
the intersection oj^these two, lines, places Jezirah in latitude 37® 1 2' 30" ; Ion. 42® i' 20"; 

I4I: froni 

Tbemountsdns of (or Masius) according toM. Niebuhr, close on the 

course of the Tigris/ an<f the greater mountains of Kourdistan ; at about 1 1 G. miles to 
the N. W^of Jezli^h. ■ ^ ^ L 

» f Jn both these cases regard is to be had to the bend of the Tigris, at Mosul ; in 
other words, the line must not be taken direct, but through MosuL It may be observed, 
that the proportions of the direct distance, differ, qn the two portions of 17^, and 23 
hours. ' The cause is, that the Zaco hills intervene in the first ; and that the road is, on 
the whole, rougher than in the second portion. 
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jiear ; and may to somfe appear to prove too much : but as the 
for both, have been exhibited to the reader, he will be 
enabled to exercisehis own judgment, both on the calculation, 
and on *the application of the result. 

It will now be proper to extract the several descriptions 
given, of the ridge of Zaco ; as well as those of the ground in 
general, between it and Mosul ; as they greatly illustrate this 
part of the retreat. . ; 

The country begins to open, and is generally flat, from 
about lo to 15 miles south of Mosul : and continues so, north- 
ward, to the aforesaid ridge ; which, as before remarked, is a 
projection from the mountains, pointing to the 

w'estward, or W. S. W. ; whilst the mountains themselves 
extend from E;-S;E. to W. N. W. ; or nearly parallel to the 
course of the Tigris ; and at 17 dr 18 miles distant from the 
line of the road between Zaco and Mosul. But to the north- 
ward of Zaco, they gradually ap|)roaeh the Tigris, -until at 
last, they encroach on it, and fopm tjhe strait and eliflfs, before- 

mentioned. i, j . 

But the plain in question, is narrowed to about 12 :miks, 
generally, by ridges nf a lower order of mountains (or hills) 
which run paraUel to the and are, connected, end- 

wise, with those of Zaco t md which approacbjso near to the 
Tigris, opposite Mosul, as to reduce the plain to a slip of about 
4 miles, only. This is the general character of the plain, 
through which the Greeks had been marchmg,. for the last 
•five days. Biit from Mosul eastward and south-eastward, it 
expands to a great extent ; and terminates in the great plain of 
.Arbelamd Gaugamla, th.e scene, o,f Alexander’s, warfare with 
Darius, in Assyria. •• 

, ^ 
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Thus it appears, that the country along the Tigris, from a 
point considerably below Mosul, to the hills of Zaco, is open, 
and generally flat. Mr. Sullivan, in his way southward, after 
descending the Zaco ridge, says, ^ “ We found ourselves at the 
entrance of the plain, which extends to Mosul.” This is, 
however, to be understood with some exceptions ; for he says, 
that the ground for some miles short (f. to the north) of 
Tel-Escoff, is rocky and uneven. Escoff itself lies at foot 
of the inferior ridge. Dr. Howel, to avoid the danger of the 
direct road, made a circuit from Mosul, and ascended the hills, 
which he compares to those of Highgate and Hampstead ; the 
country “ broken by frequent ascents and descents.”* And 
between EscojBP and Assee (at the southern foot of the Zaco 
hills) “ the ground was irregular— we kept close to the hills 
“ on the right” (the north-east). M. Sestini says, that the 
road was frequently intersected by the beds of torrents, that 
descend front the hills. And although Dr. Howel found the 
colihtry broken and irregular, near the foot of fhe hills, yet 
Mr. Sullivan found a clear, well-cultivated tract, near the 
Tigris, between EscofF and Mosul. And on the whole, it may 
be collected, that the tract through which the Greeks marched 
the five days, previous to their arrival at the Zaco hills, if not 
answering perfectly to the description of/>/a/«, wasby no means 
j^^;‘6r rqhgh': ’ ^ - • ■ ■ • 

It is'dfeftidil that tb^e is no mention made of the Tigris, by 
Xenophon ,' frem the dayx)f the 3d march, to that of the 14th, 
when they arrived at the overhanging cliffs, which stopped their 


♦ It must have been on some part of this range of beautiful hills, that the camp of 
Alexander was formed, before he descended into the field of Gaugamela ; commonly 
referred to Arb$la. Gaugamela is now named Camalis, 
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progress. And it is very possible, that until the J2th march, 
they might never have it, although their line of march 
Was never very far from it. It is to be concluded, that they 
were in.no want of guides for the great roads, along or near 
the general course of the Tigris ; because with attention, they 
might always be procured, in a well inhabited country. That 
such roads existed, cannot be doubted, because there are two 
well-known passes over the Tigris in that quarter ; the one at 
Jezirah (the m\dent Bezabde), the other, just below, the Zaco 
hills; where Alexander may be supposed to have forded the 
river, in his way to the field of Arbela ; as we learn from 
Arrian. (Lib. III.) See the note to page 63. 

We come now, to the ntodern description of the hills of 
Zaco, 

Dr. Howel came from the same quarter as the Greeks; 
that is, from the side of Mosul. He says (page ^8), “We 
left Assee* at day break-— after marching 3 miles, we turned 
“ suddenly towards the hills, which we crossed by a very 
rocky and rugged path. These hills produce little else 
“ than a few shrubs of an insignificant size, &c. Having 
“ gained the plain,” &c,"f' 

Mr. Sullivan came from the opposite quarter, and dates his 
departure from Zaco,in the latter end of June. 

He says, “ We were this evening to pass a ridge of the 
“ Kourdistan mountains. The way over it, was difficult and 
dangerous, for tahkt rewans . We set out at 5 p. m. and at 9 
“ found ourselves at the entrance of the plain, which extends 
to Mosul.” 


♦ Appxirently the same site with that of the village remarked by Xenophon. (Lib. III. 
22.) f That is, the plain ou the side towards Jezirah* 
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The Abb^ Sestini, says ( page 145, Italian edition ), “ Leav- 
“ ing Zaco, we directed our march towards the south, across 
“ high and steep^ mountains— in effect, having with much dif- 
“ ficLilty crossed this whole chain of mountains, which makes 
“ a part of those of Kourdistan, we descended into a great 
“ plain, having on our right the mountains of Sinjar.” [In 
Mesopotamia. "I 

These descfiptions, although very brief, prove that the 
ridge of Zaeo, shuts up the road, along the Tigris, between 
Mosul and Jezirah ; that it has a base so wide, as to require 
4 hours to cross it in a tahkt rewan ; that it is lofty, steep, and 
rocky ; and the path, rugged, difficult, and dangerous. And 
that it is a part of the Kourdistan region, cannot be doubted : 
because Messrs. Sullivan and Sestini say so in direct terms : 

d the former, in his journal, describes his leaving the Kour- 
distan mountains, at 5 miles, only, to the eastward, when at 
6 miles to’ the N. W. of Zaco: and both Dr. Howel and 
M. Sestihi describe the same mountains covered with snow, 
running parallel to the road between Zaco and Mosul. The 
reader is requested again to refer to the before mentioned 
ap, No. III. , ' ' Ti './i, , 

' Whether the Greeks crossed the ridge by the ordinary road, 
now in use, or at a point nearer to the great mountains, is of 
litfle consequence {o the argument : but by the time which 
they bn theliillsyene might conclude', that it was by 

latter'; and that they took the first road that offered, in 
order to escape the enfemy’s cavalry, as soon as they could. 
The history says, “ whilst they were on their march, on the 

their 
" they saw a 
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“ palace, and many villages lying round it. The road which led 
“ to this place, lay over high hills that reached down from the 
mountain yUnder which there stood a village.* The Greeks were 
“ rejoiced to seethesehills, and with great reason, the enemy’s 
forces consisting in horse. But after they had left the plain, 
“ and ascended the first hill, while they were descending from 
“ thence, in order to climb the next, the appeared, 

" and from the eminence showered down upon them, (under 
“ the scourge) darts, stones, and arrows. They wounded 
“ many ; and had the advantage over the Greek light-armed 
men; forcing them to retire within the body of the heavy- 
“ armed; so that the slingers and archers were that day en» 
“ tirely useless, being mixed with those who had the charge 
“ of the baggage. And when the Greeks, being thus pressed, 
f “ endeavoured to pursue the enemy > as they were heavy-armed 

i “ men, they moved slowly to the top of the mountain, whilst 

“ the enemy quickly retreated : and when the Greeks retired 
“ to their main body, the same thing happened to them again. 

I “ They found the same difficulty in passing the second hill ; 

[ so that they determined not to order out the heavy- 

I “ armed men, from the third hiU ; but instead of that, they 

[ “ brought up the targeteers to the top of the mountain, from 

i “ the right of the [^oblong^J-f square. When these were got 

; “ above the enemy, they no longer molested our men in their 

descent, fearing to be cut off from their own body, and that 
we should attack them on both sides. In this manner we 
marched the rest of the day ; some in the road upon the 

I • The village of Assee appears to occupy the same position at present. See Map 

No. III. and also Dr. Howel’s remark in page 155. 

; f This term occurs in the original, but is omitted both by Spelman and Larcher, 

I . ' ■ ' ■ ■ " ' ' ■ 

|i . ' ■ ' ^ ■ ’ '■ ^ ■■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ ,*■■■ ■■ ■■■■■ 

I ' ' ■ ■ ' " ' ' ■' 
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hills, and others abreast of them upon the mountain, till ttey 
“ came to the villages; when they appointed eight surgeons ; 
“ for there were many wounded.” (Lib. III. c. 33.) 

The modern descriptions of these hills, which are indeed 
much too brief for the purpose, do not mention distinct or 
separate ridges. It is probable that these were nothing more 
than the broken summits of the main ridge ; and that the val- 
lies were neither deep nor wide; for the passing of three hills, 
together with their intermediate vallies, would have employed 
more time than the description seems to warrant : but they 
seem- to have taken up no great proportion of the days' march. 
Moreover, the villages in which they quartered this day, had 
been in sight, before they ascended the hills. It must be un- 
derstood that the palace and villages stood on the slope of the 
greater mountains : and that in order to reach them, the infe- 
rior chain (of Zaco) must first have been crossed. 

The expression, that the Greeks were rejoiced to see the^ 
V hills,” because of the enemy's cavalry, seems to shew, that 
they were the first hills, of any degree of height, or steepness, 
that they had met with in their route, since they left the 
Zabatus. 

In the villages on the mountain, they staid three days; 
both on amount of the wounded, and because they found great 
plenty of provisions, laid up for the sa/rape of the country. 
This position must have been situated immediately over the 
present town of Zaco, which stands near the northern foot of the 
ridge denominated from it; as that of Assee* does at the southern 
foot of the same ridge ; and appears to answer decidedly to the 
village mentioned by Xenophon, which stood under “ the high 
“ hills, that reached down from the mountain.''-f 

* 5 ee Dr. Howel’s account, at page 155. f See above, page 157. 
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Zaco is the most considerable place that occurs between 



Mosul and Jezirah ; and is surrounded by a fertile district, 
which produces a great variety of excellent fruits. Hence it 
agrees with the circumstance of laying in provisions for the 
satrape; and it may be supposed that Zaco was then, as now, 
the principal place of the province, which is fo und in Strabo, 
under the Sacopodes. Wine was also found in these 

villages : perhaps the palm wine before described in 
(page 120): and of which, according to Herodotus, great 
quantities were brought down the Tigris, from Armenia: 
that is, the quarter above Zaco, 

Zaco stands in an island of the river Kurnib, which descends 
from the Kourdistan mountains ; and falls into the Tigris, a 
few miles below the town. It is ordinarily navigable for 
Killecks, or floats; of which, many are made here. The 
Kurnib is a mountain torrent: and at times, contains a great 
volume of water. It has a fine stone bridge over it. As there 
is no mention made in the history, of crossing any river be- 
tween the Zabatus and the ascent of the Carducfuan mountains, 
it may be supposed that this river, and its adjunct, the Durnah, 
were both low, at the time the Greeks passed them. 
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again from the hills (of Zaco), the Greeks 
short march on the morning of the iith day; 
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being so closely pui’sued by the enemy, that they were con- 
strained to halt in the first villages they came to, in the plain ; 
from the number of wounded men, and the loss of the services 
of those who carried and attended them. Here they availed 
themselves of the Persian custom of retiring to the distance of 
about 6 miles, to prevent a surprise in the night,* to steal a 
march of about the same length ; which not only made up for 
the loss of distance during the day, but left their pursuers so 
far behind, (about i a miles of course, ) that they did not appear, 
during the next two marches ; the 12th and 13th. 

There is no account given in the history, either of the nature 
of the country, or of the distance marched, during these two 
days. It appears clearly, however, that they came down into . 

the^/<2m again, on the 11th day : and that late on the i4,th, or 
day’s march along the Tigris, the enemy were found in 
possession of the heights in their front. It may reasonably be 
supposed that Xenophon thought the description of the ground, 
unimportant, when nothing occurred to render a description 
necessary ; as appears to have been the case, on the two pre- 
ceding days. 

Messrs. Sullivan and Sestini give a good general idea of the 
ground, between the Zaco hills and Jezirah ; which latter, 
although the extreme limit of their observations, was short of 
the point, to which the Greeks ascended, along the bank of 
the Tigris, Nor is there any good modern account of the 

^ « The cavalry of a Persian army, are subject to great mconveniences ; for their 
horses are tied, and generally shackled, to prevent them from running away ; and if 
an alarm happens, a Persian has the housing to fix, his horse to bridle, and his cors- 
‘f let to put on, before he can mount. All these things cannot be done in the night, 

'^without great difficulty; particularly if there is an alarm. For this reason they 
** always encamped at a distance from the Greeks.^* (Lib. Ill, c, 23.) 

Y 
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ground above Jezirah. All that is known, is, the place where 
the great chain of Karadjy-Dagh* ( Masius) crosses the course 
of the Tigris, and joins to the Kourdistan {ox Carduchian 
mountains ) : and this we derive from M. Niebuhr, who kept 
the mountains in view, and had an opportunity of determining 
in a general way, their line of direction. 

It is known from the journals of the before mentioned gen- 
tlemen, that the plain extends from Zaco, to the distance of 
about 9 hours journey upwards, along the course of the Tigris; 
bounded on the opposite side by the great mountains, which 
are in this part, named Jeudi; answering to the Carduchian ; 
and which, approach within 5 or 6 miles of the bank of the 
Tigris. 

Near the northern extremity of this plain, stands the village 
of Nahrawan ;'!" and soon after the ground rises, and gra- 
dually swells into a high mountain ; over, which the road lies, 
immediately above the Tigris. J But this must not be mis- 
taken for the mountain by which the Greeks ascended finally 

* The Black mountains. 

t This village, according to the Mahomedans, is denominated from the Patriarch 
Noali : and opposite to it, on thte high mdiintains of Jeuii (the Carduchian) ^ the Ma- 
homedarh bdve erected i small temple, in honour of him. For, acxiotcling to 

their idea, the ark rested there. Mr. Sullivan saw the lights, which are kept constantly 
burning, in the temple. The name Jeudi is said to have a reference to the number of 
persons in the ark. 

“Since '’these inouhtariis form a portion of Armenia, according to the former division 
of that countfy, HerodoCus and Moses of Chorene include the upper part of the 

course of thfe Tigriis in Jktmenk) they appear to have at least an equal claim to the 
title of Ar ARAt, with that cetebrated mountain, near Irw^, called Agri-dagb by the 
Mahomedans, Mach by the Christian Armenians, For Ararat has a reference to Ar* 
mefeki ^ largti !n^t to a patticukr motmtain. 

I Mr. Sullivan’s Journal. > 
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into the region of the Carduchims ; because the road still lies 
along the bank of the Tigris, beyond the mountain in question : 
and it is well known that the Greeks ascended the CardueMm 
mountains, because they could no longer march along the banks of 
the Tigris. 

Mr. Sullivan indeed says, that near Nahrawan, they had im- 
mense rocks of coarse gravel (cemented together}, like that, 
of which the bed of the Tigris is formed, hanging over their 
heads, and also obstructing the passage, where fallen down. 
These might at first sight be taken for the overhanging cliffs 
of the CarfiSKctora mountains, which arrested the progress of 
the Greeks : but the fact j ust mentioned, contradicts it ; and 
it is certain that the Oriental geographers state, and which is 
confirmed by Mr. Sullivan, that the mountains of Jeudi, are 4 
miles within the eastern bank of the Tigris, at Jezirah; 
which place is stilly 8 or 9 miles higher u]^, than the gravelly 
cliffs in question ; 10 or 11 below the place, where M. Masks 
closes on the Carduchian mountains, leaving only a passage for 
the Tigris : which in that *place may be supposed to form the 
impending cliffs, beforemention ed. 

If the distance marched from the encampment above Zaco, 
to the place where the Greeks were finally impeded, be cal- 
culated, it will be found to reach far above the heights described 
by Mr. Sullivan. For the Greeks, as we have seen, arrived 
at the Zaco Hills, in their way from the southward, ^ar/y on 
the tenth march : because they afterwards, in the course of the 
same day’s march, not only passed over the 3 summits, where 
they were compelled to fight their way ; but marched also, 
the rest of the day, on the hills ; and finally, halted in villages, 
that appear to have been on the slope of the great mountains. 
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There must then be an allowance of distance, for \h& remainder 
ofthe loth march; for the first part, has been already 

fixed at two parasangas only, in the arrangement of the dis- 
tance, between the Zahatus and t\ie Zaco hills, in page 150. If 

2 more parasangas be allowed for the remainder of the march, 
this will constitute a new point of departure, for the line of dis- 
tance, northward ; at 86 G. miles irom the Zahatus.* 

The 11th march, even with the addition of the 60 stadia for 
the stolen march in the evening, would not probably be more 
than equal to an ordinary xazr eh, of 5 parasangas ; because we 
are told, that after they had descended from the hills, and 
Tissaphernes had overtaken them, “ they were compelled to 
“ halt at the first villages they came to.”'f The utmost then, 
probably, has been allowed. The 12th and 13th marches were 
made, without seeing the enemy ; yet from the increased num- 
ber of the wounded, great delays must have taken place ; not- 
withstanding that one of the marches was through the plain, 
between Zaco and Nahrawan ; the other, although on the 
heights above the latter, yet was’ not over a difficult road. 
Perhaps, q parasangas for the 2 days, or between 12 and 13 
miles per day, may be sufiicient ; and then, the encampment 
of the 12th, would fall on the heights of Nahrawan ; and that 
of the 13th, nearly opposite to the site of Jezirah. But on the 
i4,th, (or last march, along the Tigris ) considering the difficul- 
ties they had. to encounter, in respect both of the enemy, and 

^ See pages 15 1, 152, where 80 to 83 are allowed to the foot ofthe Zaco ridge. 

f Some being wounded, some employed in carrying them, and others employed in 

carrying the arms of the latter, great numbers were not in a condition to fight. But 
“ when they were encamped, the Greeks had greatly the advantage,*’ &c. (Lib. III. 
c. 23 ,) 
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the nature of the country, 4 parasangas, or a little more than 
1 1 miles, may be sufficient. 

The account will then give 18 parasangas, or about 50 Bri- 
tish miles, by the trace of the road, from the station on the 
hills, overZaco, to the highest point, to which the Greeks as- 
cended, along the Tigris. And these, reduced to direct dis- 
tance, will be 38|- G. miles; which will reach to a point 9 
miles above Jezirah : whilst M, Niebuhr, describes the meet- 
ing of the ridges of Karadjy-Dagh and Jeudi (i. e. Masius and 
the Cardiichian mountains), to be much in ihQ sdiXAe general 
position : that is, about 1 1 miles above Jezirah.^ And it may 
be concluded, that the place where “ exceeding Ugh mountains’* 
hung over the river, and completely impeded the passage 
along the bank of the Tigris, could be no other than where it 
forces a passage between the above chains of mountains.-f* 

It would, however, have been more satisfactory to have fol- 
lowed some modern traveller, in his journal to this strait, than 
to be necessitated to adopt the position, on the foundation of a 
distant view; but it may nevertheless be conceived, that the 
near coincidence of the position given, with that assumed from 
the history, contains much internal evidence of the truth of 
both. 

But even if this point, be given up, the hills of Zaco must 
be allowed to approach as nearly as possible to a positive proof 

« Here follows a statement of the distances from the Zahatus to the ascent 
From the Zabatus to the southern foot of the Zaco ridge - So G. M. 

To the camp on the hills, on the day of the loth march ( 2 paras») 4I 

Thence, to the overhanging cliffs - - - - SH 

Total 123 G. Miles. 




f Lib. IV. at the beginning. 
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of the jxDsition of the Ten Thousand, at that period of their re- 
treat. And as the remainder of their march, along the Tigris, 
was no more than about 40 G. miles, in direct distance, there 
is no great latitude for error, at any rate : and whether M. 
Niebuhr’s position be admitted, or not, jtAai of the Ten Thou- 
sand, at the time of their ascending the mountains, may be 
regarded as a near approximation, in the construction of this 
species of geography. 

Having thus brought the geographically ^ to the foot 

Carduchian mountains, it will be proper to add some 
remarks on their proceedings by the way : and also on occa- 
sion of their ascending those mountains, in the presence of a 
vast host of enemies. 

It was late on the fourth day’s march from the Zaco hills 
(making the 14th from the Zahatus j, when the Greeks found 
a large body of the enemy in possession of certain heights, 
which commanded the road, in their front ; (as we have ob- 
served in pageT6i) ; they having passed the Greeks in the 
night.* Tissaphernes, at the same time, appeared in sight 
with the main body; threatening their rear. Much general- 
ship, gallantry, and exertion, were employed in dispossessing 
the enemy, by a detachment led by Xenophon in person : and 
they finally passed the eminence, which appears to have been 
another projection , from the greater mountains *, and descended 
into the plain beyond it.-f This plain was situated immediately 

Lib. III. c. 24. 

f — ft Xenophon observing the top of the mountain, that was above their own army, 
found there was a passage from that, to the hill, where the enemy was posted, — The 
enemy, who were upon the hill, the moment they saw them climb the mountain, ad- 
vanced at the same time, striving to get there before them. Upon this occasion there 
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below the place where the steep and lofty mountains of the 
Carduchims, close on the bank of the Tigris ; effectually barring 
the passage upwards, and thus preventing their tracing it, 
till it became fordable.* Here then they were totally at a 
stand : the river was found too deepto be forded ; and the enemy 
appeared in force on the opposite bank : no doubt prepared for 
this circumstance, which they had foreseen, though the Greeks 
could not. 

It may be concluded from the subsequent conduct of the 
enemy, that they never entertained an idea, that the Greeks 
would be able, or would even attempt, to scale the mountains ; 
but conceived that they were completely entrapped ; and that 
they had only to wait patiently the operation of famine, to 
make them surrender. It was no doubt to hasten this event, 
that Tissaphernes attempted to burn the villages, from whence 
they derived their provisions ; the plain having many in it; 
and those abounding in the necessaries of life. 

In this dilemma, a Rhodian proposed to waft 4000 men at 
a time, across the Tigris, on rafts formed on inflated skins; 
but this was over-ruled, as, however practicable in itself, it 
was incompatible with the general safety ; the enemy*s cavalry 
being in full possession of the opposite shore.’f- 

was a vast shout raised both by the Greek army, and that of Tissaphernes, each encou- 
raging their own men. At last the Greeks gained the top of the mountain, and pre- 
vented the enemy ; upon which they fled every one as he could: and the Greeks re- 
mained masters of the emiDence.’* (Lib. III. c. 24, 25, and 26.) 

* «« The Greeks came to the place where the river Tigris, is, both from its depth 
and breadth, absolutely impassable: and no road appeared ; the craggy mountains of 
the Carduebzans hanging over the river.’^ (Lib, IV* at the beginning.) 

t This shows a well peopled and flourishing country, if appearances warranted the 
existence of 2000 domestic animals within reach, around the camp ; which the context 
supposes, (Lib. III. c. 27,) 
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It IS said (m Lib. 111. c. 27,) on occasion ot me nait ot tne 
army, at the place where their progress was arrested by the 
overhanging cliffs ; that the soldiers retired to their tents. But 
it is said, in the same book (c. i4j), that they burned their car- 
riages and tents ; in consequence of a proposal made by Xeno- 
phon (inc. 12) ; who says truely, that “ the tents were trouble- 
“ some to carry, and of no use either in fighting or in supply- 
“ ing them with provisions whence one may conclude that 
the word tents in this place, meant nothing more than their 
stations in the camp. 

However, M. Larcher supposes, ( Vol. I. p. 24,1 ) that they 
only burnt their superfluous tents. , But he could not have con- 
sidered the matter practically. Had tents been in general use 
(as this idea necessarily supposes), there could not well have 
been less than 1000, reckoning every description of them. 
Let it then be considered, what a space, the beasts of burthen 
requisite to transport them, (admitting that they possessed 
them) would have taken up, within the hollow square ; where 
all the baggage must have been placed, in order to its imme- 
diate security ; as well as to keep the sides of the square clear 
for action. 

Doubtless, then, they adopted the plan of ftmowaring, like the 
armies in Spain and other countries during the late war : and 
especially since the necessity was so much greater. So that 
. the retiring of the troops to their tents, certainly meant only 
to their station in the bivouac. 

Had they been possessed of tents, at the time when the iRAo- 
dian (Lib. III. c. 27) proposed his plan, he would rather have 
made use of them, than have hazarded the chance of being 
able to 'catch 2000 arumals, and incur the certain labour of 
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flaying them. For, at Carman^ (Lib. L c. 25) the soldiers 
did actually use the skins of which their tents were made, for 
the purpose of constructing floats, to cross \h.& Euphrates* 

On an examination of the prisoners, the Greek generals 
found that it was practicable to pass over the mountains into 
the territory of the Cardughians. (Lib. Ill, c. 28.) This 
nation, favoured by the natural str^gth of their coutitry, had 
preserved their independence, in despite of the power of the 
great king. They are the ancestors of the modern Kourds, 
who have extended themselves along the different ridges and 
vallies of mount Taurus, from Asia Minor to the neighbourhood 
of Ispahan: and who occupy the country named from them- 
selves, Kourdistan. 

Unfortunately, from the manner in which the Greeks en- 
tered their country, hey could only be received as enemies ; 
but it was the only alternative left them : and provided they 
could force their way through it, they were told that they 
would soon arrive in the open and plentiful country of Arme- 
nia; from whence they might march which way, soever they 
pleased. The certainty of escaping the cavalry of the enemy, 
was, no doubt, a strong inducement to attempt it. 

But to ascend the mountains in the face of so vast a host 
of enemies, as were now collected together against them, 
would have been absolutely impracticable, had the enemy been 
the least aware of what was intended, and had made use of 


♦ It may be remarked, that at CcRnm, at the Tigris, although previous to the destruc- 
tion of the tents, it is only said that the barbarians transported necessaries across the 
** river, upon. rafts made of skins 5’’ and not that the Greeks crossed over themselves, as 
at Car manic • This might well be owing to the different circumstances under which 
^ey now were ; when every kind of caution might have become necessary^ 
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common precautions, only ; by getting before them, and seiz- 
ing on Gommanding situations, from whence stones might be 
rolled down the steep face of the mountain. In such a case, 
there had been no mode of dislodging him, by the usual prac- 
tice of ascending to a higher point, and attacking him from 
above. The ascending of the mountain, therefore, was a mea- 
sure which required much delicacy in the execution : and the 
Greeks appear to have accomplished it, with their usual pru- 
dence, and address. 

On the day preceding that of the ascent, they had returned 
from their station near the cliffs, and quartered themselves 
irnsome fresh villages.* The enemy wondered what was in- 
tended by this movement, and were at a loss how to act. The 
Greek generals had not, at that time, examined the prisoners ; 
nor, of course, determined on their future route ; and as their 
return, must, from drcumstances, have been by a track wore 
than that by which they came, it was fortunate that the 
enemy did not, from the direction of the movement, suspect a 
design, which the Greeks had not, at that time, even formed. 
It was thus executed : 

From thdr new position (/. e. at the end of the 15th march,) 
the Greeks decamped, whilst enough of the night remained 
for them to traverse the pldn, and to arrive at the foot of the 
mountains, unobserved : for on this concealment their exist- 
ence, probably, depended. They had the good fortune, not 
only to arrive, unobserved, at the mountain foot ; but even to 
escape the enemy’s observation altogether, whilst it was in 
their power to annoy them, in ascending it. By this, it may be 

* This movement may be reckoned their 15th march. It must be supposed, from 
eircumstanceSi to have been very shorti 
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concluded, that the plain was of no great breadth in that part; 
for they decamped about the last watch of the night, and were 
got above the enemy, and out of their reach, before they were 
observed. They, no doubt, took care to point their march 
across the plain, in such a direction, as not to approach the 
quarters of the enemy ; and as Ave learn from Xenophon (see 
above, p. 161, note), that the Persian army, at the approach of 
night, always retired to some -distance in the rear, to prevent 
I surprises, it may be concluded that this very unmilitary cus- 

I tom greatly facilitated the enterprise. It also accounts for 

I their not seeing the enemy, during the ascent. Bpt it shows 

I a total ignorance, or a total disregard of military knowledge, 

not, at least, to have stationed guards, that might have com- 
municated an account of the motions of the Greeks. It is 
I probable that the passage of the Tigris, was the only part, 

that was guarded or attended to. 

Cheirisophus led the van, which was composed of all the 
light-armed troops ; and Xenophon brought up the rear, with 
the heavy-armed: because it was expected that the opposition, 
if any, would be in front : and the ligbt^armed seemed best 
adapted to the service of repelling such attacks as they were 
; the most exposed to. 

The path being narrow, and the mountain lofty and steep, 

I. the Greeks employed the whole day in the ascent, and in the 

descent into the villages, situated in the recesses of the sum- 
mits of the mountains : for it was dark soon after they began 
to descend. The although few in number, from 

their being taken unawares, attacked the rear of the Greeks 
with stones and arrows, in their descent, and convincedthem of 
their danger, had they given more warning of their approaeh,* 

• X-ib, IV. at the beginniAg. 
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The Qirduchiam fled, from their villages, leaving plenty of 
provisions for the Greeks ; which they were compelled, from 
necessity, to use ; but forebore to plunder their houses, in 
hopes of conciliating them. They, notwithstanding, continued 
their hostilities : nor could it well be otherwise. A body of 
12,000 men, with their attendants, who are either unable to 
pay for what they take; or having both the means and the 
will, yet if unable to establish a friendly intercouse with the 
natives, must of necessity be compelled to plunder, in order to 
preserve their existence : and must consequently be regarded 
as enemies, wheresoever they come. And this would have been 
the case, in the most fertile and civilized country Upon earth; 
when food for an additional multitude, is suddenly demanded : 
but the inconvenience and distress to the natives, must have 
been much greater, in a poor and thinly inhabited country, 
like that of the Carduchians. So that these people were equally 
enemies to the Greeks, as to the Persians : to the latter, through 
hereditary hatred, and dread of conquest, or coereion : and to 
the former as plunderers ; or for want of a proper explanation 
in the beginning ; which the necessity of the case, by urging 
them to a sudden irruption, prevented. And this hatred was 
probably heightened, by their native ferocity.* 

The choice, if it could so be called, of ascending the moun- 
tains, freed the Greeks from the pursuit of their old enemy, 
the Persians ; who, doubtless, would not have quitted them, 
whilst their cavalry could act ; and as the number of slain and 

« If m explanation could have taken place, it would, no doubt, have been more for 
the interest of the Carduchians to have let the Greeks pass through their country in 
peace. They would have got rid of them in half the time? saved the lives of their 
fri^ds ; aad at least half of the provisions ; not to mention acts of violence, and destruc- 
tion, that might have been prevented# 
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wounded increased, the Greeks must at last have sunk, through 
mere weakness. For the losses on the part of the Persians, 
however great in point of numbers, operated only as a check 
at the moment ; and could with ease be repaired : but the 
losses of the Greeks, though small in respect of numbers, were 
of course irreparable : and being continually repeated, must at 
length, have destroyed them. 

The Greeks had made fourteen marches from the Zabatus; 
besides moving their camp on the 15th. In the course of these 
marches, they were repeatedly compelled to fight their way ; 
and were still oftener harassed, or menaced : they also made 
6 halts by the way, in the midst of the enemy : so that they 
had been 21 days, in a most forlorn situation ; struggling with 
difficulties of every kind. And had the Persians been alert, 
they might, by sending detachments of cavalry before them, 
have destroyed all the provisions in the line of march. 

As the massacre of the generals is supposed to have taken 
place about the latter end of October (401 years before Christ) 
the Greeks would have ascended into this lofty region at the 
beginning of winter. Mr. Sullivan saw snow lying on these 
very mountains in the latter end of June.^ The Greeks had 
no tents-f or comforts of any kind, to alleviate the rigours of 
the season, having destroyed every article that did not admi- 
nister to their defence, or to the simple calls of nature. 

The Carduchian mountains, then, in effect, presented an asy- 
lum to the Greeks, who could no other way have escaped, at 
last, the reiterated attacks of such a host of enemies, whose 
numbers also were augmenting, instead of diminishing. But 

• He got snow at Zaco : so that the inhabitants must have been in the habit of using it. 

f See the note to page 142. 
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as a Persian army could not subsist, or their cavalry act, 
within the wide range of these mountains ; the Greeks, by 
ascending them, got rid of their dreaded enemy. And al- 
though in the mean time, they had to contend with an enemy 
much more brave and persevering, their numbers were fewer ; 
and they might reasonably expect an earlier escape from them, 
than from the Persians. Had they known that the Tigris was 
fordable under the Zaco hills,* and passed into Mesopotamia, 
they would still have been followed by the Persians : they 
would also have had the Euphrates to cross ; a yet more diffi- 
cult river, in the line which they must have pursued. There- 
fore, according to our limited view of things, it appears, that 
nothing less than such a barrier, as these mountains presented, 
could have saved the Greeks from eventual destruction, from 
the attacks of the Persians. 

* ikkxander/by the which he passed the Tigris from the field of Gauga- 

imUipTc Arbila) must have forded it near the end of the Zacoridge. There is a pas- 
sage at that place, recorded by Hajy-Kalifa, (See again the Map, No. III.) 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONCERNING THE CHANGE IN THE MILITARY DISPOSITION 
OF THE GREEKS, (Referred to from Chapter VHI.) 


Observations on the Change in the Military Disposition, and 
Order of Maxch, of the retreating army ; after the fifth march — 
Great difficulty in comprehending the entire meaning ^Xeno- 
phon, respecting this Change; the passage being evidently cor- 
rupted — They appear to have changed the equilateral for an ob- 
long square; as affording a greater facility of movement, and 
greater security to the rear— Concerning the import of the Gre- 
cian Military term IjOchos, which appears to have been used in 
different senses, at different periods of time. 

It has been said, in pages 142 and 147, that the military dis- 
position of the Greeks, on the march, was a hollow equilateral . 
square, formed by the heavy-armed troops, or phalanx ; with 
the baggage, &c. within it. And that as great inconveniences 
arose from this disposition, they changed it, after a trial of 
five days, to an oblong square: at the same time, making a 
new distribution of a certain portion of the troops, in order the 
better to provide for the safety of the rear. Xenophon thus 
describes the evils and the remedy.* 


# Lib. III. c. 24. This passage has been translated by the Author^s friend, Dr. Gillies. 
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** The form of a regular square now appeared to be a bad 
arrangement for a retreating army, in presence of an enemy. 
For when the wings of the square were to be closed, on ac- 
count of the narrowness of the road; mountains obstructing 
them on either side ; or a bridge to be crossed ; the heavy- 
armed soldiers must of necessity be crowded, and squeezed out 
of their ranks ; and thereby exposed to much danger ; as the 
pressure and confusion would deprive them of the use of their 
weapons. When emerging from the strait, the wings were to 
be again expanded ; the soldiers that were formerly crowded 
and pressed together, would of necessity be so far divided, and 
distracted, as to leave a void between the wings, which could 
not fail to discourage thoSe nearest to the vacuity, when closely 
pursued by an enemy. Besides this, in approaching abridge, 
or any very narrow defile, it was natural for the men to has- 
ten eagerly, all striving to be amongst the foremost to get over; 
in which disorderly hurry, they might be assailed at great dis- 
advantage. To obviate these inconveniences, the generals 
formed six companies of an hundred men each ; setting cap- 
tains over-them: and these companies were divided into bands 
of fifty ; and these again into bahds of twenty-five : each band 
with Its proper officer. The companies, marching thus ap- 
poifited, when at any time the wings were to be closed, halted 
ilhd i^ittaiiied behitii '; so that the men in the wings might he no 
Srh^^f^bh'or disorikr* The companies then 

t',, aKft^iieen firom high atithority as follows: 

^61? to hteltf the flanks?’ ’ ' 

Ldrcher has,-^* lie portoieJ*t point le trwHe dans, leabataillons, marchant 4 une 
*» certaine distance des ailes.’t , ,, , 

But Spelman, «so as not to disorder the rear,” &c. a meaning totally different from, 
ifeotliersr 
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advanced and passed, altogether detached from the wings, and 
in such an arrangement as to fill up the vacancy left by their 
expansion: that is, in six bodies of 100 men each, when the 
vacancy was small ; in twelve bodies of 56 each, when larger ; 
and when very large, in twenty-four bodies of 25 each. The 
same contrivance obviated the danger that occurred in ap- 
proaching a bridge, or any very narrow passage. For when 
these were to be crossed, there was no longer any cause for 
precipitation or hurry ; since the companies, dividing them- 
selves, according to local circumstances, passed over in suc- 
cession ; and were thus prepared to be useful in every part of 
the army, according to the exigency of the moment.” 

The text here, is, no doubt, corrupted ; for this appears to 
be the universal opinion of all the readers of Greek: and very 
possibly, mutilated also. It would therefore be vain to seek 
the entire meaning from the of the passage itself, as it 
now stands ; and consequently, a part of the meaning must be 
obtained, if at all, from the reason of the thing. 

The object in view, appears clearly to have been, the cor- 
rection of faulty disposition ; which exposed them to great 
inconvenience and some loss : but neither is the cause explained 
with sufficient clearness, nor is the description of the mode of 
correcting it, ( as it would appear, ) free from corruptions. 
The evil is said to have arisen chiefly from the equilateral form 
of the square, which gave it too extended a front ; and there- 
fore it appears, they changed it for an oblong square, ex paral- 
lelogram. Certain it is, that the disposition still continued to lx 
a square ; as naay be learnt not only from the words of Xeno- 
phon (Lib. III. c. 22.) where he employs the term which sig- 
nifies an oblong square, but from circumstances also. For 

A a- 
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what purpose, principally, were the new companies formed, 
but to fill up the voids in the rear of that square ? And it ap- 
pears no less natural, than probable, that the oblong form 
should have been adopted ; as the equilateral form, for a body 
of lOjOoo men, presented too wide a front to make its way 
over ordinary ground : and a like extent of rear, seems to have 
made it difficult to close it up, with the requisite dispatch, whilst 
forming anew,* 

The inconvenience stated to arise from the compression of 
the wings, or flanks, into an irregular column, through the 
occasional straitness of the ground, would have been common 
to every kind of square. But the evil which' Xenophon lays 
the most stress on, was the difficulty of Ailing up, promptly, 
the openings in the rear, made by the separation of the wings, 
on occasion of forming the square anew, cdter coming out of a 
deflle. For it appears that they were then subject to attacks 
from the enemy (his cavalry, probably), who broke in and 
took the flanks in reverse ; and perhaps attacked the baggage 

♦ It is wrihy of remark, that iieither Spelman, nor Larcher, mention the circum- 
stance of the in their Spelman says, ** lie right &f tbe square^^^ 

larci^ec, simply *y tbe right flank although the original, (Lib. IlL c. 22) has 
or oblong square, in contradistinction to 'irKciicnov yo'jrXsvpovs or equilateral 
square, in c. 21. But M. Larcher^ in a note on the equilateral square, in this last 
chapter, (vol. I. p. 225.) ^ivcs the Greek terms for both kinds of squares, although he 
omits* the di^tiiictioa of its.proper place, in the text. (See the distinction 

in^theTaotpqf^^TOp^, 

That the form of a, square, although not equilateral, was still preserved, is proved, by 
Lib. III. c. 22, where the light troops are sard to have sheltered themselves, within the 
body of heavy armed* Again, they are brought up, Jrom tie right of the square* And 
in 4:, 24, they are taken All these transactions happened after 

the change of disposition. 
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also, which was of course exposed, through the same opening.* 
The mischief might probably be occasioned by certain troops 
of the enemy, who had previously placed themselves in the 
open country, into which the wings had just debouched, from 
the defile ; and were waiting the separation of those wings, to 
cut in between them. 

But here, it may naturally be asked, -why the troops which 
composed the of the square, under the old disposition, 

( and who must be supposed to have marched close to the 
rear of the wings,) could not have filled up the opening, as 
fast as it was made ; by forming (as well as the wings), as 
they cleared the mouth of the defile ? One cannot well com- 
prehend how the companies, under the new disposition, could 
extricate themselves from a defile, with more celerity than 
the troops which composed the re^r face of the square, under 
the old ono: or that, what could have been done by the one, 
could not have been done by the other, in respect of filing up 
a void. The corps of the army in general were already divided 
into companies (or into divisions, equivalent to them) ; other- 
wise, of course, they would have been unmanageable, both in 
respect of discipline, and of manoeuvres.-f Therefore, it can 
only be supposed, that the newly formed companies (or rather 


* One may suppose the following order of march to have taken place, through defiles, 
or narrow ground. 

First, of course, ^ front of the square, in a column. Next, the baggage, with such 
a proportion of the light troops, intermixed with it, as might have been deemed neces- 
sary for its protection. Then the wings px flanks » either collectively, in one column ; 
or separately, following each other 5 as the ground would permit. And lastly, the rear 
of the square, under the disposition ; and under the mproved disposition, the 
newly formed companies y which, probably answered the same purpose, 
t These permanent companies were of 50 men each. (Lib. I. 0.9 ; and IV. c. 16.) 
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divisions) must have been in some respects differently consti- 
tuted from the others ; and that a part of the text is wanting, 
which might have explained it. 

That the square, in its original state, was entire ; that is, 
that it had a nar face, cannot reasonably be questioned : any 
more than that it consisted throughout, of heavy-armed men. 
( See Lib. III. c. 13, 30, 21. ) For, unless it had been closed up, 
on every side, it would not have answered the description 0. 
hollow square ; nor would the army and baggage have been 
safe, a moment, closely surrounded as they were, by the nu- 
merous cavalry of the enemy, 

What extent oi front and rear, the oblong square might have 
had, cannot be known. The 600 men of the newly formed 
companies, cannot be supposed to have been adequate to form 
a rear face ; since a depth of five ranks, is the least that can 
be reckoned on : for Polybius informs us, that in the order of 
the Macedonian phalanx, five ranks presented their pikes to 
the front. The six companies then, would only have given a 
front of 120 files : too narrow, as well as too weak, to resist 
the attacks of a powerful enemy ; and for a rear closely 
pressed. So narrow a front, would have rendered their dis- 
position of a square, almost nugatory. It has been already 
supposed (page 143,) that their order was eight deep, gene- 
rally, throughout the square ; since their numbers were such 
as to allow it; and at the same time to allow a sufficient 
extent to the fronts, and of space within the hollow of the 
square. 

If it be supposed that, under the new arrangement, the 
oblong square was formed with a breadth equal to half the 
length, the front and rear would have had somewhat more 
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than 200 files in each.* This may have been the greatest 
breadth allowed, at any time ; and it may have been con- 
tracted, as circumstances required. But still, unless the area 
within, had a considerable degree of breadth, it would not 
have afforded the space, requisite. It was to contain all the 
public stores, and private baggage, of the army; the sick and 
wounded ; the followers of both sexes ; the spare horses, and 
probably cattle for slaughter, 6 cc, &c. The beasts of bur- 
then, and cattle alone, must have occupied a very considerable 
space.'f And finally, room must have been left, sufficient to 
admit the whole of the light-armed troops, on an emergency : 
and these must have been more than 2000, at that time. The 
oblong square, formed on the above proportions, would have 
presented a /row/ of about 120 yards : but when in motion, 
would have extended its Jhnks to iht length of nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile. 

If it could be supposed, that there is an error in the number 
of the new companies ; and that, instead of s/a;, there might 
have been enough to form a. rear face oi sufficient depth, to the 
oblong square ; a plausible hypothesis might be offered. For, 
in that case, many doubts would be removed ; and in parti- 
cular, that very perplexing one, respecting th.ovariation m.tho 
extent oi^o opening,\oitm the rear. For, if it be supposed, 
that by the new disposition, the wings were only to separate 
to such an extent, as would suit the ground, on which they 


* Arrian has a specimen of a square of these proportions/ in his Tactics: With a 
front of 200 and a depth of 8, sixteen companies would have been required, instead of 
six* ■' 

f The Rhodian who required 2000 skins for floats, appears to have reckoned upon 
nearly as many girths of sumpter horses, to fasten them with. (Lib. III. c. 27,) 
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were forming, and about to march over, ( which to the author 
appears not improbable, ) the extent of the opening, or in other 
words, that of the rear face of the square, would then vary 
with circumstances. And it might probably have been the 
system, according to the idea of Dr. Gillies,* to dispose the 
companies in such a way as to fill up the opening, by adapting 
the depth to the front required ; so as to employ the whole 
force : and which appears to have been necessary ; as no part 
of it could with safety have remained on the outside of the 
square, whilst closely pursued. And as the depth of the 
companies, so disposed, must necessarily have increased with 
diminution oi theiryroMt, this may have given occasion to 
that part of the description, which in its present state, seems to 
many persons, so much like a paradox. 

It is not necessary to suppose, that at the moment of filling 
up the void, all the companies should have been formed of an 
equal depth ; but rather that they fell in, in such a way, as to 
occupy the whole space with the greatest expedition. For, as 
the extent of front required, might not be known, when they 
began to fill up the neither, of course, could the depth, 
which depended on the extent of that front, be known. It is 
probable that the companies, at the first, fell in, in the co- 
lumns, in which they had been previously marching: and af- 
terwards extended their fronts, as it became necessary. 

. It may be concluded; with certainty, that their improved dis- 
position was calculated chi^p to combine the advantage of such 
an extent of front, as might be reckoned secure ; with that 
which afforded a facility of movement. And also to provide 
for the safety of the rear, under particular circumstances. 

• History of Greece, Vol. III. p. 214, Octavo Ed, 
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But at the same time Xenophon describes no other alteration, 
than that of forming the new companies : (for the change in 
the/ofM of the square, is only mentioned incidentally : ) and he 
observes, that after this measure was adopted, there was no 
longer any confusion of the kind that had before taken place.* 

If then, the Author’s supposition be admitted, the newly 
formed companies (whatsoever their number may have been) 
are to be regarded as the constituent parts of the rear face of 
the oblong square. For, zs it is said that “ when the wings 
“ were to be these companies halted, and remained in 

“ the rear; so that the men in the wings might be no longer 
“ liable to compression or disorder,” it ought of course to be 
inferred, that at other times they marched with them ; by 
which we should understand that they formed the rear of the 
square. 

A difficulty however occurs, respecting an inconvenience 
which is stated to have existed under the old disposition ; but 
which was removed by the formation of the new companies. 
It was, that “ when they were approaching a bridge, or any 
“ other strait passage, each soldier would hasten to be amongst 
the foremost to get over and thus occasion disorder. But 
that subsequent to the improved disposition, “ there was no 
“ longer any cause for precipitation ; since the companies, 
“ divided according to local circumstances, passed in succes- 
“ sion.” If this refers to the army at large, it is difficult to be 
understood ; although perfectly intelligible, if it refers to the 
rear alone. 

* One can hardly account for the omission, in the text, of the circumstance of the 
change in the form of the square, on any other ground, than that of the passage hav- 
ing been mutilated. 
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But it must be acknowledged, that the text, as it stands, 
seem to have a reference to the army in , general : and accord- 
ingly, some highly respectable authorities have supposed, that 
the evil, arising from the hurry and confusion, described to 
have prevailed, at the entrance into any narrow passage ; as 
well as the remedy applied to it; extended to the army at 
large. But it does not appear to the author, how any part of 
the army, except the rear of the wings, or the rear of the 
square itself, could be exposed to attacks, from an enemy in 
close pursuit ; any more than how the army in general could be 
benefited by a body of men, whose services appear to have 
been confined to a particular part of it. Therefore, when it is 
said that the newly formed companies were always prepared 
“ to be useful in every part of the army, according to the exi- 
" gency of the moment,” this could only have been, if at all, 
during the interval of time, when the square was compressed : 
but surely it appears more probable that the passage is cor- 
rupted; since it involves a contradiction, in respect of the 
main facts. For let it only be considered, that this body of 
men had a specific duty to perform, in filling up the voids in 
the rear : so that their absence, even for a short space, might 
have been productive of the greatest mischief. 

, Nor does the narrative describe any Change, but what re- 
lat^toOie rear of the square: that is, to the new companies, 
which have , marched in the rear of the wings, 

whenever the square was compressed into a column. 

It is possible, that the new companies, subdivided as they 
were into small bodies, each under the eye of a particular 
officer, may have been kept in better marching order : and, 
in consequence, that the pressure and confusion incident to the 
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hurried mareh of a large body of troops, on approaching a 
defile, may have been prevented : but it cannot well be under- 
stood to apply to any part, save the rear. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that after all the suppo- 
sitions that have been hazarded, much is still wanting, towards 
a clear understanding of the subject. 


Concerning the Greek Military Term Lochos ; and its different 

Applications. 

Since the term Lochos is applied by Xenophon indifferently 
to Q. permanent company of a battalion, or regiment ; and to a 
division appointed for special services: and as the term is used 
by other historians, in senses totally different from the former, 
and also from each other ; it may be proper, in this place, to 
say a word respecting the modes in which the term has been 
applied. 

It appears to the author, that it has been too much the prac- 
tice to confound together, the different systems of the Pha- 
lanx, which prevaikd indifferent ages: as for instance, the 
phalanx of the LacedaimnianSyZt the ALd.te oi th^ Peloponnesian 
war ; with the Macedofiian phalanx of Alexander and of Per- 
seus. For these, although agreeing perfectly in principle, and 
in general effect, differed considerably in the detail of their 
establishments ; as in the instance of the lochos and lochagos, 
which, in the time of Thucydides, were terms which meant 
respectively, a battalion, and its commander, or colonel ; but 
which Arrian applies to a single file of the phalanx, and its 
leader! 



Bb 
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The term lochos would appear to intend, in its general ac- 
ceptation, a DIVISION ; and to have been applied, at different 
times, as well to a. division of an army, as of a battalion ; and 
even to that of a company. Accordingly, the lochos of Thucy- 
dides (referring particularly to the date of the battle of Man- 
tinea, Christ) is, as we have said, a battalion that of 

Xenophon, little more than 30 years afterwards, is a company, 
or other division of a battalion ; and that of .Lilian and Arrian, 
referring to times, down to 250 years after Xenophon, is a 
singlejile of sixteen men ; or as many as constituted the depth 
of their order of battle. Therefore, without entering any 
further into a comparison of the systems, we may be allowed 
to consider the lochos described by Xenophon, as the one which 
is alone applicable .to the subject of the j4nabasis ; and regard 
it, whether permanent or casual, as a division of a battalion. 

According to the manner in which this term is used, on 
two different occasions in the Anabasis, the import of it, is that 
of a permanent division of a battalion, or corps ; formed for the 
purpose of facilitating the inspection, and for the internal oeco- 
nomy and government, of the individuals of it ; agreeing with 
the modern idea of a company. 

* Thucydides (lib.v.) gives the following numbers for the divisions of a lochos or 
battalion : 

IRie /cieto consisted of 512 men ; under a commander (or colonel) styled lochagos, 

companies* of 128 men, each under a 

penteoont^tefes^ or captain- 

Tht pentacosty consisted of 4 enomaticc (or platoons) each of 32 men, drawn up 8 
deep, and with a front of 4 : the front rank formed of select men (similar, perhaps, to 
the locbagi of Arrian). The commanders of these platoons were styled enomatarchu 
One may conclude, from the term applied to the companies, that 50 had been the 
original strength of a company; as those of the Romans having been originally of 100 
(though afterwards more than doubled) gave the title of centurion to the commander. 
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In lib. I. C.9 ; and in IV. c. 16; the term lochos rmst he un- 
derstood to apply directly to z. permanent division, into compa- 
nies ; and 50* is the number given in both places. In the first, 
Men on is said to have lost two of his army, amount- 

ing to 100 men, heavy armed ; in crossing mount Tawmj. 
And in the other, at the crossing of the river Centrites, the 
commanders of companies are directed “ to divide their com- 
“ panies into two distinct bodies of 35 men each ; and to extend 
“ their front, &c.” 

But the same term lochgs is also employed in the Anabasis, 
to express certain divisions, formed for special, or occasional 
services; and without any reference to the permanent distri- 
bution, into companies ; whose individual strength, as such, 
might have been insufficient for the purposes intended. There 
are also two occasions, where this occurs. 

The first of these is the before-mentioned one of the 6 com- 
panies-f- (Lib. HI. c. 31 ), formed for the security of the rear 
of the square. And in the other (Lib. IV. c. 4;^), the whole 
line of the phalanx was divided into locM, of nearly too men 
each ; and formed into columns, for the attack of the ColcMan 
mountains. 

As in the first of the two instances, they are said to have 
formed coinpanies of too men each, it must be concluded, of 
course, that no such description of companies, already existed, 
as a permanent establishment. And in the latter instance, it 
may be supposed, that after having decided upon making the 


• Here the companies are again composed of the aumber, which originally impressed 
on them the name oifijties ; although they had previously arisen to 128, 

t Or, as many as might have been formed ; admitting that the number six is a 
corruption. 
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attack with separate columns, they threw the line into as many 
divisions, Z.S there were columns required ; and which would 
have been determined, necessarily , by the extent of front to be 
attacked ; and the force required to make the desired impres- 
sion, on the points attacked. Thus it appears, that about loo 
was determined to be a proper strength for each column : and 
this was of course without any reference to their original esta- 
blishment of companies ; although they might possibly have 
formed each of the new divisions, out of two of the old com- 
panies. 

Xenophon, then, appears to intend, by /ocM, certain divisions 
of a battalion, or corps ; whether like our compa- 

nies, or casually foxm.e,dk,ioT special services ; in which latter case, 
they appear to have been formed of the requisite degree of 
strength, for the occasion; and consequently of arbitrary num- 
bers. The disposition for the attack of the Colcfuan mountains, 
furnishes an instance of this kind : and it may be remarked, 
that the strength of the vi^hole column united, being required 
here, nothing is said respecting a subdivision of the companies 
mto fifties or twenty-fives, for the purpose of extending the 
front, when necessary ; as at the passage of the Centrites. And 
it appears to the author, that the measure of dividing the com- 
panies at the Centrites, for the purpose of extending the front, 
throws some faint light on the disposition of the companies ; in 
filling up the voMstkifiie rear of the square. 


Ilia 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FROM THE ASCENT OF THE CARDUCHIAN MOUNTAINS, TO 
THE DESCENT INTO ARMENIA. 


Difficulty of tracing the route of the Greeks, /row their uppermost 
station on the 'Tigns, to Trebisonde — General Observations on 
the Geography of their Route — Its direction appears to have been 
determined by casual circumstances, until they were far advanced 
into Armenia — The Greek system ^Geography at that day, 
likely to mislead them, in their attempt to reach their Colonies on 
the 'E.xx'nne— Remarks on the Geography of their Route across 
the Carduchian I>mifo/y— Pass (/ Bedlis---jFbroe their way 
through the Garduchian mountains, by dint of continued exer- 
tion and vdHoMV— Nature of their Military Disposition and 
Warfare, totally different from that during the former part of 
the retreat — Further reduction of the baggage followers— 
Bravery and determined obstinacy of the Enemy— Historical 
particulars relating to the Carduchians—Tfe^ Greeks 
into the plains of Armenia, and cross ( not without difficulty ), 
the river Centrkes ; which appears to have been that, whichpas- 
^ Tigranocerta ; or Seert. 

Having now brought the Greeks within the region of the 
Carduchians, it may not be useless, previous to the attempt to 
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follow them across it, to enquire concerning their plan of pro- 
ceeding, in respect of the remaining part of their route : and 
whether the direction of it, was not dictated as much by neces- 
sity, as by judgment and choice. 

It is not possible to follow the Ten Thousand, , 

through the whole of their retreat, between the place where 
they ascended the Carduchian mountains, and Trebisonde ; in 
which they employed, in marching only, about 66 days (ac- 
cording to the history), in order to accomplish a distance of 
less than 300 British miles, in a straight line ; and certainly less 
than 4,00, by the road ; but then, they wandered during about 
3 weeks, between the Euphrates, andthe Harpasus rivers, after 
they had lost their guide. 

It appears, however, that to a point, several marches beyond 
the Euphrates,* they kept nearly to the line of the ordinary 
road towards Trebisonde; and that, bating the delay occasioned 
by the continued warfare in the mountains ; and by the deep 
snows, newly fallen, near the Euphrates ; their progress was 
at the ordinary rate of marching. And this includes an inter- 
val of more than so days ; chiefly during the month of De- 
cember. 

But from the place where the guide left them, they have 
left no mark to guide us ; as certainly wanting such them- 
selves : no one therefore cantmdertake to delineate their track; 
dny more thsm th^ of a ship, in which no reckoning has been 
kept. ' Although 'to rivers Pkasis and Harpasus may be re- 
cognised, in modern geography, yet the time said to be em- 
ployed in marching between them, and in the neighbourhood 

* That is the Murad, or eastern branch, which rises in the quarter of Bayazid ; and 
is the Euphrates of Xenophon. 
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of the former, appears too great : and nothing more can be 
collected, than the outline of the tract within which they 

wandered. Therefore, the time, as well of the reader, as of 
the geographer, would be un profitably spent, should it be at- 
tempted to describe in detail, the track of the Greeks, after 
the guide left them. For even if the most exact survey of 
the ground was procured, the marches could not be traced on 
it, for want of objects to refer to, from the history : although 
the rivers and mountains may perhaps assist in forming an 
idea of the of the tract, within which their wandering 
was confined. 

It may be conceived that the best informed amongst those 
Greeks, had general ideas of the geography, and outlines of 
the countries, inclosed between the Mediterranean, Euxine, 
and Caspian seas : and which must have been somewhat im- 
proved by their recent experience. But since the battle of 
Cunaxa, they had been led by so circuitous a route, that before 
they entered Armenia, it is probable that they could not form 
any distinct idea of the line of direction, in which any of their 
colonies on the Euxine, lay.* 

After their arrival in Armenia, there is no direct intimation 
given, concerning the plan pf their route : but as they were 
told by the guides, before they ascended the mountains, that 
“ when they should arrive in Armenia, they might, without 
difficulty, march which way soever they pleased and as after 
their arrival there, they chose the northern road, it may be 


* It would aippear, however, that in a matter which depended on his oww observation, 
Xenophon was tolerably exact, when he states the distance of the Zabatus from Idnia^, 
at about ten thousand stadia ; after they had made a circuitous march of more than 19 
thousand to the Zabatus. (See the note to page J 37). 
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presuinGd that they had laid aside their plan of going innne- 
diately towards Lydia emd Idnia, because the continuation of 
mount Taurus {\n that quarter, named doubtless from 
its snowy summits ; ) obstructed their passage ; as it runs in 

a northerly or north-west direction, for nearly a degree. 

They accordingly struck to the north, through the plains; 
perhaps because that road offered an easy passap, dnd a fair 
prospect of subsistence ; objects of the greatest importance at 
all times ; but now in appearance rendered absolutely neces- 
sary, from the long continued hardships that they had endured ; 
from the number of wounded and disabled men ; and from the 

near approach of the severe weather, experienced in the coum 

try of Armenia."^ And that having been induced by these cir- 
cumstances to proceed a great way to the northward ; and 
perhaps thinking themselves farther advanced than they really 
were (which is often the case) ; they formed the resolution 
of pushing for the Grecian polonies on the Euxine sea. But 
no. design of this kind, is declared, at the commencement of 
the retreat : and it was probably adopted after they had cros- 
sed the Euphrates, and were arrived amongst a people who 
had some knowledge, of those colonies.f 

It is certain, however, that Diodorus says, (lib. xiv.) that 
having elected, new generals, they set out from the Zabatus 
x>ytJxhf/ttrrtnM { meaniner , Sinope or Amisus, situated 
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intention ; considering it as an intermediate point of rest in 
their way to Ionia: for the almost immeasuredble length of "way 
from Assyria to Ionia* to men, circumstanced as they were, 
must have appalled even the Greeks ! Diodorus, who evi- 
dently had recourse to other materials, besides the Anabasis, 
may perhaps have collected this fact from them. 

Nor does the idea collected from Xenophon Dio- 

dorus. He represents that the Greeks at the commencement 
of their retreat (from the Zizfeute), intended to trace the course 
of the Tigris, upwards, until they came to a fordable part. 
And it appears to have been equally their intention to arrange 
their marches, so as to cross the Euphrates (which they pro- 
bably supposed to consist of a single stream), in the like man- 
ner ; as the only mode of overcoming the difficulties, presented 
by those rivers. And perhaps, their return to Ionia might af- 
terwards have been facilitated, by taking or or 

both of them, in their way. 

But the close pursuit of the enemy to the time of their arri- 
val at the foot of the CarducMan monutdms, confined their at- 
tention merely to the objects oi defence and subsistence : other- 
wise they might, had they been so inclined, have forded, the 
Tigris, as Alexander afterwards did, between Nineveh and the 
foot of the Carduchian mountains. The truth, however, is, 
that they never thought of crossing the Tigris, until the appa- 
rently greater obstacle of the overhanging mountains, compelled 
them to try it, as an alternative. And in that part, as we have 
seen, it was found too deep. But, as it has been already 

♦ Taken above (page 137) roundly at about a thousand British miles, from the Za- 
batus to Ephesus* And very nearly as much to BymnUum* 
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remarked it would have been the most unsafe course they 
could have taken. 

It may not be improper in this place, to remark, that the 
geography of the Greeks, at the date of Herodotus, and which 
may doubtless be applied to tlie time of Xenophon,* extended 
the Euxine very much further to the east, than the truth; at 
the saraetime that they reckoned the peninsula of Asia Minor, 
very much too narrow.-f- The effect of this would have been, 
of course, to induce a belief in Xenophon, that the Grecian 
colonies in question were much more to the soMih-ed’si, than 
they really were ; so that it is not improbable, that he sup- 
posed Trebisonde to lie directly to the north, when he crossed 
the Euphrates, although it really lay to the north-west. 


Xenophon reckons in the aggregate, 7 marches through the 
Carduchians\ cowotiy i but we cannot make out more than 5 
marches, and s halts. Possibly the space of 7 days was in- 
tended to express the whole time of their being within the 
territory. Diodorus also says, that they passed through the 
mountains in 7 days. But whether they made 5 or 7 marches, 
the progress forward, could not be great. “ They were con- 
“ tinually fighting ; and suffered more than from all the at- 
“ tempts of the king and Tissaphernes.” (Eib. IV. c. 11.) 
Add to this, the roughness of the country, and the necessity 

* Scarcely a generation later: both were probably living, at the same time, 
f Herodotus reckoned the Isthmus to be 5 journles only, across : but it is more than 
4,^grfes. EratPathcnes allow.s 3000 stades, which is nearly the truth. Pliny nearly 
100 Roman miles too little. Again, Herman Moll was right j and M, D’Anville erred 
about a degree on the same side with Herodotus. 
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of often halting, to defend themselves by the way *, besides, 
under such circumstances, they would regard the quality oi 
road, more than its absolute line of direction, 'when closely 
pressed ; and this would also have the effect of lessening their 
progress forwards. 

It must moreover, be recollected, that the Greeks traced 
back a small portion of their route, near the Tigris, on the 15th 
day ; when they were about to ascend the mountain. This 
will also operate to reduce the line of distance, between their 
uppermost station on the Tigris, and the river Centrites, the 
northern boundary of the Carduchians’ territory. And it is 
probable, that, when all the above allowances and deductions, 
are made, that the line of distance from the station on the Ti- 
gris, to the Centrites, short as it may appear, was not more 
than s8 G. miles, direct. The line of direction was probably 
north-eastward ; both because it was the shortest line by 
which they could reach the plains of Armenia ; and that it also 
leads through a valley, which seems to answer to one de- 
scribed by Cartwright, in the quatter of Cochakan; and which 
lies in that direction.^ 

According to the geographical construction, they must have 
descended the mountains, about midway between Sered or 
Seert (taken for Tigranocerta} mh Bedlis ; in which quarter, 
the two ridges of Taurus, ndimehNiphates and Masius,hy their 
junction, form a very wide belt of mountains, generally named 
from their inhabitants, the Kourds, who are the descendants of 

^ See Cartwright^s, or the Freacbefs Travels, in Purchases Collection of Voyages; 
VoL II. This is the line of the caravan route, betv^een Diyarbekir and Tabriz ; crossing 
that of the Ten Thousand. 


Thevalley and town spoken of by X€nophon> occurs in Lib. IV. c. lo. 
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ihe Carduchians of antiquity. A description of the tract is 
given by Cartwright, and also by Taverniere ; both of whom 
travelled through it, from west to east, in the line between 
Seert and Bedlis : as the Greeks appear to have done from 
south-west to north-east, intermediately between those places. 
It contains many fertile and beautiful vallies ; and some of the 
mountain sides, are extremely well wooded. No mention is 
made of snow, by Xenophon ; although at the end of Novem- 
ber. Mr. Sullivan saw it on the summits fronting the Tigris, 
in June ; but it was probably confined to the summits : and it 
appears that the first snow noticed by Xenophon, fell in the 
plains of Armenia, about g days after the Greeks had left the 
mountains.* 

The passes leading through this region, from Mesopotamia 
into Armenia, are so difficult of access, and so easily defended, 
that the chief of Bedlis, a large town, situated at the opening 
of the strongest of the passes, in the road from Diyarbekir to 
Wan and Tabriz, derives much consequence from his local situ- 
ation, in the eyes of the Porte. 

The march of the Greeks through this mountainous terri- 
tory, presents a scene of continued labour, exertion, and valour. 
It is probable, however, that it is often passed over by that 
class of readers, who attend most to those parts of historyj 
in which brilliant actions, comprised in short descriptions, are 
not likely to fatigue the attention. The march in question 
affords a variety of military stratagems, and displays much 
character. And although as a history, it appears to be little 
more than a narrative of the manner of passing the summits 
of mountains ; and to have much of sameness in it ; yet, if it 

* Heavy rain fell, during their ^passage over the mountains. Lib, IV. c. 7. 
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be analyzed, much variety will be found, in the different modes 
of getting possession of them : as well as in that of forcing 
their way through the difficult passages, generally. Many of 
these are well worth the attention and remembrance of mili- 
tary men ; and it is not the least to say of them, that they were 
thought worthy of being recorded by Xenophon. 

We cannot help comparing the laborious and hazardous 
interval spent by the Greeks in the Carduchian mountains, 
with the state of Captain Cook, and his crew, in the Endea- 
vour, whilst engaged in the intricate, and imminently danger- 
ous navigation, amongst the reefs and shallows of New Hol- 
land. These long continued perils, are feelingly spoken of, 
by that GREAT NAVIGATOR, at their conclusion : but it is to be 
feared that very many, if not most, readers, turn over those 
leaves, without attending to their contents : chiefly, because a 
want of knowledge of sea affairs, renders them incapable of 
estimating the degree of danger, fatigue, and anxiety, that 
prevailed, during an interval of six weeks.^ 

When the Greeks had ascended into the Carduchian terri- 
tory, they soon found that their future order of march, must 
necessarily be the very reverse of that, which in the open 
country below, had, so successfully, resisted the rapid and 
sudden attacks of the Persian cavalry. In the narrow pas- 
sages of the mountains, they could no longer concentrate, 
either their military force, or their baggage. The paucity, and 
dispersed state of the inhabitants, rendered provisions scarce, 
and even that scanty supply, became precarious ; because the 
inhabitants dwelt in situations diflficult of access. The nature 
of the country also converted the roads into passes ; and the 
* See Captain Cook’s Voyage^ in Dr. Hawkesworth’s Collection, Vol, II* 
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summits of the mountains into citadels ; which commanded the 
ascent on both sides, by the simple operation of rolling down 
stones. In every sense then, it was a war of posts. Nor were 
the enemy formidable only, through their natural defences ; 
their arrows of two cubits length, discharged from bows 
of nearly 3 cubits ; and in which operation the left foot 
had a principal share, pierced the shields and corslets of the 
Greeks ; and, in one instance, completely transfixed a man’s 
head. 

The first object of the Greek generals, was to reduce the 
baggage, and the attendants on the army** After this, they 
forced their way, either by sending detachments by circuitous 
ways, to surprise and dispossess the enemy of thej^assM and 
summits, ov by open attack. In every instance they were suc- 
cessful ; but the enemy were often nimble enough to return 
to the summit, in time to disturb the rear, in their descent. 
It was fortunate, that they were not more numerous. The 
Cretan bowmen were of the greatest service, here, although 
they had been less regarded in the plains, against the Persian 
cavalry, who were enabled to choose their distance. 

Xenophon suras up the history of their warfare in these 
mountains, in the following manner. They were then arrived 
at the end of the Carduchian’s territory. (Lib. IV. c. 11). 

“ This day they staid in the villages situated above the 

"'—''‘'S''' ' V 

» Although at the commencement of the retreat, they had reduced the baggage to a 
scale of mere necessity, as it respected their personal habits and ceconomy ; yet, the 
nature of the country, here, retjuiring a closer order of march ; and the difficulty of 
obtaining provisions, inducing the necessity of lessening the consumption of them ; the 
number of sumpter horses was reduced, and all the slaves recently taken were dismissed, 
?y this arrangement another advantage was likewise gained ; for the men who had the 
charge of them, now augmented the number of the combatants, 



" plain, that extends to the river GmtnYe^.-^-r-Here they staid 
“ with great satisfaction, having plenty of provisions : and 
“ often calling to mind the difficulties they had undergone : 

“ for during the 7 days, they had marched through the coun*- 

try oi Carduchians^ they were continually fighting, and 
“ sufFered more than from all the attempts of the king and 
“ Tissaphernes. Looking upon themselves, therefore, as 
“ freed from these hardships, they rested with pleasure. But 
“ as soon as it was day, they saw a body of horse, on the 
“ other side of the river, completely armed, and ready to op- 
“ pose their passage ; and above the horse, another of foot, 
“ drawn up, upon an eminence, to hinder them from pene- 
“ trating into Armenia.” This accordingly was a fresh source 
of disquiet ; for on descending to the river side, (6 or 7 stadia 
only, from the mountains,) it was found too deep to be conve- 
niently forded, in the line of the road ; and the CarducUms 
were collecting in great numbers, on the eminence which the 
Greeks had quitted. 

The next day, however, a convenient ford was discovered : 
and having, with great address, baffled all the attempts of the 
enemy, on both sides of the river, they passed it, with very 
little damage. And having crossed the valley through which 
it flowed, and ascended the eminence beyond it,* they came 
into the plains of Armenia : in which, for a considerable inter- 
val, they marched forward, relieved both from hostility, and 

* It appears, therefore, that there was a ridge of hills, or rather beyond the Cen*^ 
irites, which flowed through a valley adjacent to the foot oi the Carducbian mountains ; 
moreover, that the summit of the rise} was the commencement of the plains of Arme- 
nia; and the valley, most probably worn down ftom the level of tho^ 



river* 
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great bodily fatigue ; and accommodated with provisions in 
abundance. What a change of circumstances ! 

Although they were again entered into the dominions of 
the great king, yet they had now, only the proper force of 
Arcaenia, opposed to them: the nature and extent of the 
mountainous tract, which they had just quitted, effectually 
preventing the Persian army from penetrating it. 

Xenophon gives the followinghistorical fact, concerning the 
CardmhianSy on the report of the Persian prisoners. 

« That they were a warlike nation, and not subject to the 
« king [/of P.ersia^ : and that once, the king’s army, con- 
*' sisting of 130,000 men, penetrated into their country ; from 
“ whence not one of them returned ; the roads being hardly 
“ passable.” (Book III. at the end. ) 

Plutarch informs us that Artaxerxes, (the same, against 
whom the expedition of Cyrus was undertaken ) afterwards 
marched into the country of Carduchians, at the head of a 
* vast army of horse : and that this army had, in all probability, 
perished through famine, had not Teribazus, governor of 
Armenia, procured a peace. 

It is an error to suppose that the posterity of these Cardu- 
chians, were the Parthians who subverted the throne of the 
Seleucidje ; and who defeated Crassus. The Parthians came 
from the.province of that name, beyond the Caspian sea; and 
estabhriaed ■a-^jdynasty.in Persia, at large. And those who 
defeated Crassus, were Tersians, under the government of 
that Parthian dynasty. The practice of shooting arrows 
backwards in retreating, was as much Persian as Parthian ; 
as . we learn from the Anabasis ( Lib. Til. c. ig) ; although 
very commonly referred to the Parthians alone; perhaps. 
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because it was so fatally experienced by tbe Roman army, 
under Crassus. 

It appears highly probable that the Centrites oi Xenophon 
is the same with that, described by Hajy Kalifa, and other 
oriental geographers, as the river of Bedlis ; as originating 
from, or passing very near to, that place, which has been so 
much celebrated on the score of its ( See above, page 

196. ) Hajy Kalifa conducts the river of Bedlis through the 
plain, to the southward of Seert, Sard, or Sered ( the ancient 
Tigranocerta) situated within the great valley of Diyarbekir. 
It is by no means certain, however, that the river of Bedlis, is 
also the river of Tigranocerta, anciently called the Nicephorim ; 
but that it passes through the plain, to the southward of it ; 
for another, but smaller river, is said, by the same authority, 
to join the river of Bedlis, in that quarter; as will presently 
appear. 

Again Hajy Kalifa says, that the river of Bedlis passes near 
Kola Z^erke, situated also in the plain. Here then we obtain 
for certain, a point in the general course of this river, below 
the mountains: for Zerke occurs in a caravan route of M. 
Taverniere, at the distance of one stage to the eastward of 
Seert ; ( which is easily recognised in the Ziarat of that travel- 
ler : ) and at a like distance to the westward of CocJiacan, taken 
above, (page 195,) for the town and valley, in which the 
Greeks found themselves so much at their ease, when they 
had nearly accomplished their passage through Kourdistan. 
Zerke was also three caravan stages short of Bedlis itself. 
So that the river of Bedlis certainly passes at one caravan 
journey eastward from Seert ; having then freed itself from 
the Carduchian mountains ; and proceeding still more to the 

D d 
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west, or south-west, advances to the neighbourhood of Seert, 
and is there joined by a smaller river, which may possibly 
be that of Tigranocerta ; as the Nicephorius seems to have been 
too easily forded by the army of Lucullus, to answer to the 
Centrites. 

It appears then, that the river of Bedlis certainly pene- 
trates the great body of the Cari/wcMaw ruountains : as also, 
that it appears to be the same with the Centrites or Kentrites, 
of Xenophon. And although it may at first sight, appear 
improbable that so small a body of water, should sap so vast 
a mass of mountains ; yet the fact is, that although the Greeks 
descended from those mountains, to the river, the descent 
towards Armenia is small, compared with the ascent from 
the side ot Mesopotamia : and this may at once be understood 
by the circumstances of the case. The whole descent, that 
is, the whole length of the slope, was only 6 or 7 stadia : 
whereas the Greeks employed a whole day in the ascent ; 
probably equal to 10 or 12 times the length of the other. 
Consequently the level of Armenia, must be very greatly 
elevated above that of Mesopotamia ; and of course, the 
river of Bedlis must run on a very considerable declivity, to 
the Tigris, 

The Centrites was said to be 200 feet in breadth. M. D’An- 
ville supposed the river Khabour (of Armenia) to be the 
Centrites; but Hajy Kalifa says, that the Khabour flows by 
Zaco : so that this latter answers to the Kurnib of Sestini, 
which comes from Amadieh in Kourdistan ; and is perfectly 
distinct from the river of Bedlis. 



CHAPTER XII 


FROM THE CARDUCHIAN MOUNTAINS, TO THE VILLAGES OF 
SHELTER AND REFRESHMENT, BEYOND THE EUPHRATES. 


TA^Ten Te-ovsk^ix proceed northward through 'SNestem Arme- 
nia, a beautiful Tract — Arrive at a point hejond the head of 
the Tigris — Geography of the Route, hetxveen the Centrites and 
the Euphrates— Teleboas, /fe Arsanius ofLucullus; 
a beautiful stream^ Arrive at the first vdhLges ot refresh- 
ment, south of the Euphrates ; supposed to k Yezidkoi — First 
snow of the winter- — Petty warfare with the Satrape of Ar- 
menia — Enquiry into the position of the source of the Murad, or 
Eastern Euphrates— it, in the district of the 
Chaoi, taken for Khanoos — Arrive at the second villages of 
refreshment, to north ^ Euphrates— Dreadful suffer- 
ings of the Grecian army , from oo\d and privations — Their 
lives preserved, by the shelter andiood, afforded by these villages 
— Armenian winter houses 


From the Centrites, it appears that the Greeks marched north- 
wards : and in 3 marches, according to Xenophon, they were 
advanced “ above the head of the Tigris.”* But the river 

* The reader is again referred to the Map No^ II. for the geography of the retreat, 
after ascending the CariucMm moimtmns^ 
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intended in this place, is not the one which either the Romans 
or the moderns, have regarded as the proper Tigris : for this 
springs from a place very far to the westward of the city of 
Diyarbekir ; and so near to the course of the Euphrates ol 
Xenophon (that is, the Murad) that two marches would have 
carried them from the one to the other ; whereas, they made 
no less than ten, from the station in question: not to mention 
that the Telehoas river lay between. That head of the Tigris 
meant by Xenophon, was probably the remote eastern one, 
named Arzen, by the oriental geographers. Xenophon 'spoke 
of the only Tigris known to him; and which was perhaps 
pointed out to him, because that having got heyond it, the 
Greeks might, if they had been so inclined, have directed 
their course more to the west. And hence it had become an 
object of enquiry, and of attention, to them.* And for a like 
reason, the eastern branch alone^ of the Euphrates (the Murad) 
was known to them. 

On crossing the Centrites the Greeks were said to have en- 
tered the western part of Armenia ; described to be a country of 
“ plains, intermixed with hills of an easy ascent.” And this 
description seems to apply to the whole tract, till within 3 
marches of the Euphrates : that is, an extent of ten marches 
from the Centrites. At this point, a chain of hills, or a lower 
order of mountains, occurred; in which was a pass, through 
which the road led ; and where Teribazus, the Satrape of the 
country, took post, jn order to oppose the passage of the 


^ No branch whatsoever of the Tigris could, at this time, have interfered with their 
route, which lay very wide of that river* But perhaps, their thoughts had been so long 
bent on the measure of passing over the Tigris, to the westward; that the idea still occu* 
pied their minds, although the state of things was totally changed* 



Greeks.* However; he was himself surprised and defeated ; 
such was the close intelligence and active vigilance of the 
preeks : and this was the only hostility that occurred, from 
the time of their leaving the Carduchian territory, to their 
encountering the united forces of Xhe Chaldieans, (or ChalyUans,) 
TadcMans, and at two marches beyond the river 

called Phasis, by Xenophon ; but truely the upper part of the 
Araxes. 

From the pass just mentioned, to the Euphrates, in distance 
g marches, the country was said to be a desert; but was then 
covered with snow : and beyond the river, { /, e. to the north- 
ward) plains, also covered with snow, the length of 3 other 
marches : after which, a fourth, through a hilly or moun- 
tainous tract, brought them to the villages, where they found 
such ample means of refreshment : and whose position forms 
the term of the present head of enquiry. So that the whole 
tract, from the mountains of the Carduchians, to a point four 
marches north of the Euphrates, 17 marches in all, was, with 
very few exceptions, “ a plain, interspersed with hills of an 
“ easy ascent.*’ But this plain is exceedingly elevated above 
those of Mesopotamia and Assyria ; as is the whole country of 
Armenia and its adjacencies : for, as it has been before re- 
marked, the ascent of Taurus, f from the south, is out of all 
proportion greater, than the descent to the plain of Armenia, 
on the north. Accordingly, the great body of land, consti- 
tuting the two Armenias, SLCcording to the ancient division, J 

• This too, was after he had made an amicable treaty with them (Lib. iv. c. 19.) 

f Called in that part, the Carduchian mountains ; and farther to the north-west, 


Nipbates. 

t That is, Armenia wajor, on the east of the Euphrates, or Irat, above Taurus; 
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may be regarded as an upper level, or kind of table-land; 
from whence the rivers descend in every direction : and on 
the northern side of which table, Moschi and Sanni moun-^ 
tains, form a steep descent towards the Black sea. 

We shall now enquire, from these and other notices, 
and circumstances, into the probable situation of the ford of 
the Euphrates, where the Greeks crossed it; as well as into 
that of the villages of refreshment, both to the north and south 
of it. 

When the Greeks enquired of the country-people, at the 
■ southern foot of the Carduchian mountains, concerning the 
roads; they were told amongst other particulars, that the 
ro^d over the mountains, to the north, led to the Carduchians ; 
a:nd that beyond these people, was Armenia, a spacious and 
plentiful country; “from whence they might march which 
“ way soever they pleased.” ( Lib. III. at the end. ) 

After their arrival m Armenia, nothing is said respecting 
their line of direction, until they had crossed the Euphrates ; 
when it is said, that the last day’s march was very grievous, 
because “ the north wind blew full in their faces (lib. iv. c. 
23.) As no good reason can be assigned, why their course 
should have been otherwise, at this point of their progress, 
than at any intermediate point, since they entered the open 
country ; one may infer, that they had proceeded north, or 
milch Montfeer/y, the whole way from the Centrites. This is all 
that can be collected, from the history: but there are other 
circumstances, which render it probable that they went north, 
or very much northerly. One is, the position of mount 

Armenia minor » on the west. The western Armenia of Xenophon, was, however, in** 
(Cluded in the greater Armenia. 
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which interposed between them and the line of direc- 
tion towards Asia Minor: and another, that the river, to which 
they came in 6 marches from the Cenfnto ; and which they 
named Telehoas ; -axisvjers to the Aksou,ov white river, irt M. 
Delisle's map of Armenia ; whose line of direction being 
northerly, and nearly in the meridian of the pass of the Cen- 
trites, would necessarily be intersected or skirted by the line 
of march,* And lastly, that the fine plains of western Arme- 
nia, answer to those of Moosh Moxoene ) described by Abul- 
feda and Sherefeddin, as occupying a great part of the space 
between Moosh and Aklat: so that it may be conceived that • 
the Greeks marched nearly in the midst, between the moun- 
tains of Moosh (Niphates) and the lake of Wan ; on whose 
western shore Aklat is situated. And had they marched in 
the neighbourhood oi such a range of snowy mountains as those 
of Moosh, it is probable that Xenophon would have mentioned 
thera.i” Upon the whole, then, it appears highly probable that 

* Xenophon says that the Teleboas, *^ though not large, was beautiful, and had 
many fine villages on its banks ; this country was called the western part of Armenia,*^ 
(Lib. iv.c. 19.) 

This river answers to the Arsanms of Plutarch; to which Lucullus came, on the 
fourth march from the northern foot of Taurus-, called in that part, the 
mountains. This river is also the of Procopius, or a branch of it : for he only 

knew the northern, or Erzerum, branch, as the Euphrates; as Xenophon only knew the 
eastern one. Lucullus was at this time on his way from Tigramcertato'N2i.vd% Artaxata, 
Here he gained a decisive battle over Tigranes : but the near approach of an Armenian 
winter, made him relinquish his design of marching northwards. 

There is no contradiction arising from the oifferent lengths of the marches of Xeno- 
phon, and Lucullus, from the foot of Taurus, to the river in question ; although both 
might have set off from the same po nt ; the route of the one being north, the other 
north-east, would intersect the river in different places, and at very unequal distances 
from the point of outset 

f Sherefeddin, in his history of Timur, relates that immediately to the westward of 
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the course was generally northward; or perhaps inclining 
rather to the wwf .■ for it may be supposed, that as they had 
guides in this part of their way (as we are told Lib. iv. c. 23),^ 
they would naturally be conducted on some great road, that 
led towards the nearest parts of the Black sea ; which bore to 
the west of north from them,^ 

The distance given on this northerly line, from the river 
Centiites to the villages of refreshment, lying to the north of 
the Euphrates, and which necessarily includes the ford of 
that river, and the villages of refreshment to the south of it), 
is as follows : 

Yxom ^o Centrites to the Teleboas yj&s six marches; and 
three more to the villages of refreshment, of the Eu- 

phrates, where they had the first snow. Thence to the pass 
where Teribazus was defeated, one march; and 3 more 
to the ford of the Euphrates : in all 13 marches from the 
Centfites to the Euphrates; and four more to the villages of 
refreshment beyond, or to the north of it. In all 17. 

The 9 marches which brought them to the first villages of 
refreshment; and where the first snow fell, are given at 5 
parasangas each; equal to 4,5 parasangas ; and the 4 remain- 
ing ones, to the Euphrates, for which no distance is given, 

being through a deep snow, 7 iewly fallen^ must of necessity, 
Moosh, th^re vw 

that Timur in crossing tftwf lost,, many of Ms beasts of burthen, through tne cold. 
Moosh is 4 journies to. the N, E. by E. of Diyarbekir ; three west of Aklat; the fine 

plain of Moosh lying between. 

* It appears by the travels of P^re Avril^ at the latter end of the 17th century, that 
there was a caravan road, between Bedlis and Erzerum : but no particulars are given, 
on an occasion where they are so much called for. It is merely said, that the journey 
was 8 or to days, in performing. He doubtless went by way of Yezidkoi, and Khanoos. 
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have been as we are afterwards told that the 

horses sunk up to their bellies,* One of the marches was, 
moreover, rather an excursion ihim a marr/i ; for it was no 
farther than they had previously ventured to go, from their 
camp, in order to surprise Teribazus; and to which camp 
they had returned the same day. It seems, therefore, that if 
s parasangas be taken, for the excursion to the pass, and 
for the Other 3 days, through the snow, it may be deemed 
sufficient ; and then the 13 days will give parasangas ; 
equal to nearly 117 G. miles, in distance, between the 
and the Euphrates. 

Before we endeavour to apply this line of distance, to the 
geography, it will be proper to lay before the reader, as much 
of the account of the geographical construction, relating to 
the place of the source, and future line of course of the Eu- 
phrates, (meaning the Murad, or eastern branch, which is the 
Euphrates of Xenophon )"f- as will enable him to judge for him- 
self, how far the statement of the positions, on which the argu- 
ment turns, deserves credit. It must, in the first instance, be 
assumed, that the surrounding positions of Diyarbekir, Jezirah, 
Moosh, Wan, Malazkerd, Bayazid, and Erzerum, are all 
placed upon the best authorities that could be obtained. The 
readerisagainreferredtothemapNo.il. 

The source of the Murad was once thought to be near 

♦ The head man of the village north of the Euphrates, taught them to tie hags to the 
feet of the horses : without them, the horses sunk up to their bellies, in the newly fallen 
snow ; which they measured, and found to be six feet deep. Lib. IV. c. 28. 

t It seems scarcely necessary to remark that the Euphrates crossed by Xenophon at 
Tbapsacus, in Syria, is formedofthejoint waters of throne in question, {i e. the Murad) 
and those of the Erzerum, or western branch (the Frat) ; the conflux taking place pre- 
vious to the passage of the Euphrates, through 
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Bayazid; but is now said to be at a place, go miles or more, 
farther to the westward. It was pointed out to Mr, James 
Morier, when at Diadin, at about lo miles to the south-west 
of that place. However, it is certain that Hajy Kalifa says, 
that “ the Murad, which has its fountain head in Aladag ( the 
“ mountains of traverses the plain of Bayazid.” And 
this circumstance is added — That in the same plain, the 
Murad is swallowed up ; and issues out again at the distance 
of four hours travelling.”* 

The mountains ofy^/a form a lofty ridge, which extends 
from west to east, between the source of the river Arash 
near Erzerum, and mount Ararat ;'f“ and which ap- 
pears to terminate in the latter. On the south, Ala detaches a 
parallel ridge ; and thus forms a spacious valley, of about an 
hundred miles in length ; in the eastern quarter of which, the 
town of Bayazid is situated. The source of the Murad, pointed 
out to Mr. Morier, springs from the southern side of this val- 
ley : so that either the southern ridge is to be regarded as a 
member of Ala ; or there are other sources nearer to Bayazid ; 
(as H. Kalifa says that there are several springs). Certain 
it is, however, that Mr. Morier crossed no stream, whatsoever, 
in his way westward from Bayazid ; the Murad at the same 
time flowing in the like direction, along the valley, and skirting 
his route on the left. 

, . But as Bayazid .contains an extensive district; in which a 
part at least, of the above valley is known to be included ; (or 
it may be the greater part) ; may not the source near Diadin, 

,• Hajy Kalifa’s Geography of Armenia, translated by M. Hammer, of Vienna. 

4 That is, the mountain of that n?tme near Irwan; but called Macis by the Arms- 
pians^ Agri-dagb, by the Turk*. 
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•which certainly flows through the valley in question, he the 
fountain head of the Murad, intended by H. Kalifa ? 

This source appears to be the one spoken of by Pliny, (Lib. 
V. c. 24), on the report of Corbulo; as springing from the 
rnountain of Aba, in the province of Caranitis, in Armenia. 
The name Aha or Abi, is said to be still known in Armenia : 
possibly the Habou^'a of M. Delisle may have some relation 
to it. 

The Murad is also the Euphrates of Strabo (page 521). 
So that the ancients, generally, applied the name of the ron- 
Jluent stream, to the eastern branch, as the natives do Frat 
( probably the origin of Euphrates) to the western. It may 
be supposed that Xenophon gave to the Greeks, the first dis- 
tinct notices, concerning the general position and course of the 
Murad ; to which he naturally gave the name of Euphrates ; 
and was followed by the ancient geographers in general, 

Pliny says that the Euphrates only takes that name, after 
having passed through the mountains: being previously named 
Owfm. He seems to liave heard indistinctly, concerning 
the Murad, Arsanius, and other rivers, which flow into the Eu- 
phrates, or its branches : but it may be understood, that he did 
not consider the Omiras (Murad?) so much a branch, as the 
main river itself, under a different name. The Arsanius has 
been already spoken of, as the Teleboas of Xenophon, in the 
note to page 207 : but it appears probable to the author, that 
through the great want of knowledge that had so long pre- 
vailed, concerning the subject of the upper branches of the 
Euphrates, and the countries through which they take their 
courses ; that the name Arsanius has been very differently ap- 
plied, by different persons amongst the ancients. But a 
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diseussion of the subject, would not only be too long ; but out 
of place, here. 

From Diadin, the Murad takes a general westerly course, 
through the valley above-mentioned ; by Utchkilisse, Alish- 
gherd, and Turpakala : Mr. Morier’s route, keeping either 
to its bank, or to its neighbourhood, during an extent of bo or 
70 miles : thus ascertaining to a moral certainty, that its course 
is such, as to agree with the march of Xenophon ; which 
requires that it should have kept to a high northern par- 
rallel, from its source, to the place where he crossed it ; and 
which must have been after it had pierced the southern ridge 
of Ala-dagh, in its way to the west.* 

From thence, its general course bends more to the S. W. 
and even to the south ; so as to enter the great plain of Moosh ; 
for this is its description, in the Armenian geography of Hajy 
Kalifa. It is, moreover, confirmed in this part also, by the 
map of M. Delisle, and by the report which Mr. Morier heard 
of it. It receives, by the way, several considerable streams, 
one of which is the Aksou, or Teleboas, before commemorated 
( page 207) ; and another, the Karasou, which joins it in the 
plain of Moosh.-f 

Hajy Kalifa describes very particularly, the town and pro- 

ince (or Sanjigat) of Khanoos, situated to the south-east of 
Erzerum, at the distance of three journies. It occurs also in 
a route'grvteh by ‘ M; Niebuhr, from Erzerum to Wan, under 
the name of Kants; at the distance of so hours travelling, 
from the former : and south-easterly, of course ; as pointing 

^ D’Anville describes' its course yery differently: but M. Delisle’s delineation 

agrees with Mr. Morier’s report. 

+ Hajy Kalifa^s Geography of Armenia. Karasou means the Black river ^ 
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towards the head of the lake of Wan. Ibrahim Effendi, also, 
ill his map of Persia, &c. has XamV, with the river of Murad 
wear it. And to complete the information respecting this par- 
ticular, Mr. Morier was informed that the Murad, after quit- 
ting the neighbourhood of Turpakala, passed through a pro- 
vince of the name of Kensus. One may readily conclude that 
there was an error, either in collecting the name, or in writing 
it down ; and that Khanoos or was intended. 

Here then is a satisfactory proof, not only that the province 
of Khanoos exists, in this general situation ; but that the Murad, 
by its general course, must pass through it. 

Now Diodorus, who (as we have before remarked,) evi- 
dently made use of other materials besides the Anabasis, attri- 
buted to Xenophon, says, that the Greeks,* in their retreat, 
passed through the countries of the Chaoi zi\d Phasiani ; and 
afterwards traversed what was called the country of the Chal- 
cidians. It is proper to state, that he omits the Euphrates, 
altogether ; having, apparently, confounded it with the Phasis 
(or rather the For he says, that from the 

they passed through the countries of the Chaoi ond Phasiani 
to that of the Chalcidians* Since then the districts of Khanoos 
(or Kanis) and Passin border on each other, at this day, “f- it 
appears probable that they represent the Chaoi and Phasiani oH 
ancient times. And as the Euphrates of Xenophon (the Mu- 
rad) really passes through, or by, the province of Khanoos, as 

* Diodorus, Lib. XIV, 29* He has transposed the order of time, in which some of 
the events and transactions, took place ; as well as the geographical positions of places: 
as may be seen by a comparison of his history with the Anabasis ; and indeed, with the 
reason of the thing. By Cbalcidians» he must be supposed to mean Cbaldmns^ 
f HajyKalifa’s Description of Armenia. 
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appears to have been satisfactorily shown, by combining the 
diflferent notices derived from M. Delisle, Mr. Morier, and 
Hajy Kalifa ; as well as those contained in the chart of Ibra- 
him Effendi, and the route given by M. Niebuhr; it can hardly 
be doubted, that the Ten Thousand really crossed the Murad, 
either within that province, or near its boundary. The north- 
erly direction of their march, and the distance given, accord 
with this idea ; for there are measured on the geographical 
construction (See Map No. II.) 103 or 104 G. miles, between 
iht Centrites mA the Murad, on that general course ; and 117 
is the result of the marches : taking the first 9, at Xenophon's 
statement of 5 parasangas each.* But then, we have here 
calculated, as if the line of the road was generally straight ; 
and as it might, well have happened otherwise, a part of the 
difference, (isf miles) may be owing to that; and perhaps 
the remainder of it, to an erroneous construction of the Geo- 
graphy, and an over-rating of the original distance ; which 
Xenophon is apt to do. (For it may be observed, that after 
crossing the Euphrates, parasangas are allowed for each 
of the three marches, through a deep snow, newly fallen; 
that is the same rate, as when they were marching over a 
naked plain. )‘f 

This arrangement, then, appears on the whole, to be satis- 
factory : and thus an important point in the retreat is esta- 
blished. For M. D'Anville and M. Larcher place the ford of 
the Euphrates, a degree and a half to the eastward of Khanoos : 
and for this, no other reason appears, than because Xenophon 
says “ it was not far from its source." But this could only be 

* See above, page soS. 

f Perhaps, however, an error of Editors or Copyists, 
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speaking comparatively; for by Mr, Morier’s route, the ford 
could not be less than go or loo G. miles from that source 
near Diadin, For the Greeks are said to have marched through 
plains, for several days ; and, as it appears, in a northerly di- 
rection, both in their approach to the Euphrates, and after 
leaving it ; which they could not have done at a point higher up, 
because its course is there shut up, by chains of mountains.* 

The ford of the Euphrates, thus approximated, is upwards 
of 6o miles to the S. E. by E. of Erzerum ; and. was said to be 
navel deep. 

Before we proceed to the villages of refreshment, north of 
the Euphrates, it may be proper to say a word respecting a 
circumstance, which adds strength to the above opinion, con- 
cerning the line of direction northwards. 

Certain villages of refreshment, at . nine marches from the 
Centrites, have been mentioned ; where the Greeks halted 3 
days, including the attack of the pass, and of Terribazus’ camp. 
Xenophon says (Lib. IV. c. so.) “ They came to Bl palace, 
“surrounded with many villages, abounding in all sorts of 
“ provisions.” And it is also said, that some of the villages 
were “ at a distance from one another.”'t In a country where 
villages do not often occur, (for villages are only mentioned 
3 times in the course of the g days) ; so many of them lying 
together, and those so well provided, may be considered as a 
position of some note. Now in the map of M. Delisle, before 


* As the Murad is fordable at Palou, near its conflux with the Frat, it is not at all 
necessary to go high up in search of a ford* 

t These are probably to be considered as forming, collectively, one town or 

jurisdiction. Other groupes or clusters, appear in the course of the march through 
Armenia. 
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quoted* as having furnished so much important matter, in the 
quarter, there occurs, in a position answering to the villages 
just mentioned (taken in respect of the crossing place of the 
Euphrates), the village of the JrszWwKJ or Tezidiansi 
Manichaans') ’, oxidi'm M.Niebuhr’s route, before quoted, it ap- 
pears also, under the name of which means the same 

thing. It is given at 19 leagues to the S. E. of Khanoos ; 17 
to the N. W. of Malazkerd : all being on the same road, lead- 
ing from Erzerum to Wan. Here then is a second point ^of 
agreement: and the result shews, that the line upon which 
the Greeks marched through Armenia, was very much north- 
erly : for the presumptive proof of the identity of Yezidkoi, 
with thej?ryi villages of r^reskment, is certainly strong. 

Taking the ford of the Euphrates, as a new point of depar- 
ture, the next consideration, is, the length of the 4 marches 
from thence to the second villages of refreshment, which lay 
to the north of the Euphrates : and whose position forms the 

term of the present head of enquiry. 

, These four marches were made through a deep snow, 
cently fallen ; and which was in one place no less than sfx 
feet in depth.* All of them, of course, must have been very 
short ; and the two last, remarkably so. It is mentioned, that 
on the 3d day, the north wind blew full in their faces, and that 
the march .was very grievous ; so that 30 soldiers, besides 

for their arrival at the villages which sheltered them, on the 
4th day, few qould have escaped : for when they slept, they 
were often covered up in snow. 

See Lib. IV. c. 23, where Xenophon accounts for the manner in which they 
ascertained it. 
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Xenophon allows no less than 5 parasangas, or about 14 
B. miles each, for the first three of these marches, through a 
deep snow. But this is probably an error in the copying : for 
in the first place, $ parasangas formed an ordinary march, on 
clear ground: and where horses sunk up to their bellies, what 
proportion of an ordinary march, could be accomplished ? 
probably 22 miles may be sufficient for the whole j or 16 to 
‘ 17 G. miles in direct distance. The course must be considered 
to be northerly ; or north, somewhat west ; from the ford of the 
Euphrates, to the villages in question. These, therefore, are 
placed on the geographical construction, at nearly E. S. E. 50 
or more geographic miles from Erzerum ; and at 1 8 to 20 
to the southward of the river Arash, or Araxes.* Hence, the 
position would be sought for, about midway between the towns 
ofKhanoos and Deli-baba ; and on the skirts of the mountains 
oi Ala: for they were amongst hills,'f’ on the 4th day: al- 
though the 3 first, from the Euphrates, were through a plain, 
and northwards, J Such is the general position of the second' 
principal cluster oS villages of refreshment ; and which 
might be truly styled the villages of preservation; con- 
sidering the actual state of the Grecian army. For it may 
be remarked, that the comfortable quarters, and good cheer, 
which they met with here, though, as too often happens, abused 
by the possessors, was the most critical and opportune, possi- 
ble : since a very few more such marches, and nights, as they 

* This is on the calculation of their having advanced i6 or 17 G. miles to the north- 
ward of the crossing place of the Euphrates ; and which, added to the 103 or 104 be- 
tween the Centrites and the Euphrates, (see abovei page z 14,) gives a total of about 
izo from the Centrites: and, reduced to one line of distance* about 143 from their 
vfpermost slaiion^ on the bank of the Tigris ; in a direction, du€ north* 
t A valUy is mentioned, Lib. IV. c. Z3. J See again the Map No. IL 
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had lately experienced, would have ruined both their constitu- 
tions, and their discipline.* 

It cannot have escaped the reader of the Anabasis, 
the conversation between Xenophon and the chief of the vil- 
lage, the latter said, that the horses, of which they found a 
considerable number there, “ were bred for the king of Per- 
“ sia, as a tribute.” And also, “ that the horses of that 
“ country, were smaller than those of Persia, but had a great 
deal more spirit.” (Lib. IV. c. 38.) 

Now Hajy Kalifa, in his description of the province of Kha- 
noos, in Armenia, says, “ Khanoos is famous for its jazMy, 
“ or summer quarters, in the mountdim Bingeul, Sooshehr, 
“ and Sherefedm (meaning pasturages, on the hills, when the 
“plains were burnt up.) Its horses are famous for their swift- 
“ ness. It contributes (to government) 400 horsemen.” 

This, no doubt, strengthens the idea of the identity of Kha- 
noos, with the in which the Greeks were sheltered 

and refreshed. The position of town of Khanoos itself, 
does not suit the northern course, through Armenia : it seems 
also to be too far from the Chaldaans or ^ Chalybians, who 
are said, Lib. IV. c. s8, to inhabit the neighbouring country ; 
and who appear to have been seated in the plains now called 
Ghalderan, between the rivers Arash and Harpasou (Araxes 
dXidi Harpasus) . 

No habitations are mentioned, between the two places of 

« Diodortts speaks of their suiFermgs> in the following manner : (Lib. xiv.) 

— Not being able to endure so grievous a march, every man was compelled to re^ 
main, in the place, in which the storm found him. And though all were in extreme 
want, yet they patiently endured, that whole night and day, the extreme cold — so that 
they could take no rest.^^~^^ Every man had perished, had they not found some small 
villages where there were provisions in plenty.^^ 
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refreshment, on tHe difFerent sides of the Euphrates ; although 
at least 4 or 5 good marches apart. It has been remarked 
above ( page 215,) that villages very seldom occurred in the 
way from the Carduchians to Yezidkoi, and then in clusters : 
SO that it appears to have been the mode of living in the 
country ; but which proves it to have been thinly peopled. 
In the instances of the two sets of villages of refreshment, we 
find clusters of small villages or hamlets, forming one com- 
munity : and some of them so far distant from each other, 
that the troops quartered in them, were thought to be too 
widely dispersed. (Lib. IV, c. so. ) 

At the latter of these places, which was situated in the most 
elevated part of Armenia, the habitations ( at least the winter 
ones), were singularly constructed. 

“ Their houses (says Xenophon) were under ground, the 
“ mouth resembling that of a well ; but spacious below : there 
“ Was an entrance dug for the cattle, but the inhabitants de- 
“ scended by ladders. In these houses were goats, sheep, 
“ cows, and fowls ; with their young. All the cattle were 
“ maintained within doors, with fodder.” ( Lib. IV. c. 9.6 . ) 

Tavernier, who crossed this part of Armenia in a caravan, 
saw at Halicarcara, a town calculated to be within 30 miles of 
Xenophon’s station, and to the north-east of it, habitations 
of the very same kind. He says “ they are made under 
ground like caves.” He says also, that the snow was so 
deep, that they could not travel during 8 days. This was in 
March : Xenophon’s arrival there, was after the middle of 
December.* 

The elevated part of western Asia, must be excessively cold, from the circumstance 
mentioned by Della Valle, of his ink fteezing in a room at Hamadan (Ecbatana) 
which is below the parallel of 3 5®* 
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In Kamschatka, the winter habitations are precisely like 
those in Armenia ; but there are also summer houses. ( See 
Capt. Cook's last voyage, vol. 3.) 

The Greeks staid in these villages 8 days ; at the end of 
which time, they again set forth in the snow : but of course 
refreshed and heartened at the expense of the unfortunate 
inhabitants.* The head man of the village which had been 
occupied by Xenophon’s party, was their principal guide : but 
no intimation is given, concerning their intended route. How- 
ever, they probably had, at this time, determined to go to 
Trapezus- or Trebisonde, which being much less than 200 B. 
miles by the road, must certainly have been known by report 
to the more intelligent part of the people of the villages : or 
at least, they could not but have known in what quarter the 
Black sea, was situated. 

♦ The extravagance, waste, and thoughtlessness of an army, or any other set of men, 
m fne quarters/n shewn, by Xenophon^s description of what passed on this occasion. 
Their previous sufferings may perhaps be thought to plead in excuse for them i mote 
especially as they considered themselves in an enemy’s country* (Anab. Lib. IV. c. 27.) 

The soldiers rested that night in their several quarters, in the midst of plenty.”— 
The next day Xenophon went to Cbeimo^ns, and, in every village through which 
«<he passed, made a visit to those who were quartered there ; and found them every 
« where feasting and rejoicing. They all would force him to sit down to dinner with 
them ; and he every where found the tables covered with lamb, kid, pork, veal and 
fowls ; with plenty of bread, some made of wheat, and some of barley* When any 
** one had a mind to drink to his friend, he took him to the jar, where he was obliged 
to stoop, and sucking, drink like an ox.” (This is explained by what went before (c. 
26) : There was beer in jars, in which the malt itself floated even with the brims of 
« the vessels ; and with it reeds, some large and others small, without joints. These, 
** when any one was thirsty, he was to take into his mouth, and suck.)” 

When they qame to Cheirisophus, they found them also feasting, and crowned with 
garlands made of hay ; and Armenian boys, in barbarian dresses, waiting on them. 
To these they signified by signs, what they would have them do, as if they had b«;en 
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•,* The opinion of Ptolemy respecting the upper part of the Euphrates, was by 
accident, omitted in its place, page 2 1 1 . 

He describes both of its branches, the Fraif and the Murad ; 
but applies the name of Euphrates, to the former ; or the 
branch from Erzerum. His delineation has a coarse resem- 
blance to the truth : but he derived advantages from the dis- 
coveries and improvements made by the Romans, posterior to 
the times of Strabo and Pliny. He describes in the course of 
the branch, which answers to the Murad, a great bend to the 
north ; like that in the quarter of Khanoos. (See the Map No. II.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FROM THE VILLAGES OF SHELTER AND REFRESHMENT, BE- 
YOND (i. e. to the north of) THE EUPHRATES, TO THE RIVER 
HARPASUS. 


The Greeks depart for Trebisonde* — The guide deserts themyin 
the midst of the deep snow-^They wander during twenty-one 
days ; chiefly between the rivers Phasis and Harpasus-G^o- 
graphical discussions and remarks^The Harpasou a well-known 
river, from Georgm — The Phasis not the nwr ^Colchis; hut 
the Araxes ; flowing through the, country of Phasians — The 

Taochians, the present Tahoskari— -rAe Chalybians ( or rather 
Chaldaeans) the people of Ghalderan— Tfee of Gymnias 

taken for the present town named by different travellers Coma- 
sour, Coumbas, and Kumakie ; situated on the river Arash, or 
Araxes— The above points, if admitted, fix the general limits of 
the space, through which the Greeks wandered. 

The Greeks left their quarters of refreshment and repose, 
under the guidance of the chief of the village, which had 
fallen to the .lot of Xenophon to quarter in ; (its inhabitants for 

* Although it is not declared>that such was their precise destination, yet that alone can 
be understood. For when they were preparing to attack the Colcbian mountains, Xeno- 
phon, in his speech to the army, observes, (Lib. IV, c. 44) that the enemy before them 
are the only remaining obstacle, that hinders them from being already in the place j 
whither they were long since bastening.^^ They were then within three marches of 
Trebisonde. 


The Greeks deserted by their Guide. sag 

want of warning, having had no opportunity of escaping, like 
the rest, when the Greeks arrived ) . The son of the guide, 
a youth in the flower of his age,” accompanied them, as a 
hostage for the good behaviour of his father. 

After three day’s march through the snow, without meeting 
with any villages, Cheirisophus grew angry with the guide, 
on a supposition that he had purposely avoided them ; and 
struck him : upon which, being at large, he made his escape 
in the night, leaving the youth behind him.* 

The author is of opinion, contrary to the usually received 
one, that the guide may well be exculpated from any design 
to mislead. In the first place, it was surely his interest to 
lead the strangers out of his own neighbourhood as speedily 
as possible. And if the state of the country was such, beyond 
his village, as on the way ^o /i, there ought to be nothing extra- 
ordinary, in meeting with no villages, in the course of 3 very 
short marches (necessarily short because of the deep snow), 
when none are mentioned , in the course of the preceding 8 
marches, of the same kind : nor had they slept under cover' 
during all that time. 

Thus the impatience and indiscretion of Cheirisophus, in 
first punishing, and afterwards ( whether the guide was in 
fault or otherwise,) allowing him to be at large, plunged the 
Greeks into a scene of confusion and distress. That Cheiri- 
sophus was blameable, is to be inferred from Xenophon’s dis- 
approbation of his conduct, alone : but all must condemn him, 
on the strength of their own judgment. But who is wise at 
all times ? And the guide, by abandoning his son, a promis- 

^ Cheirisophus having charge of the van, whilst Xenophon himself brought up the 
rear, the guide would of course be consigned to the care of the former. 
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ing youth, to the mercy of hostile strangers, is yet more cen- 
surable. The terms in which Xenophon mentions the manner 
of disposing of this youth; together with his commiseration 
of the soldiers, when lying in the snow ; and his active and 
affectionate attention to their wants ; exhibit his merit «s a 
man of feeling, in as favourable a light, as his public conduct 
does that of his political and military character.* 

It has been said, that it would be vain to attempt to trace the 
Greeks, after they had themselves ; as appears to have been 

actually the case, from the time the guide left them, to their 

arrival at the nver Harpasus ; from whence they appear to have 
suddenly turned back, and are next found at the city of Gym^ 

; where they procured guides, who promised to conduct 

them to a place, from whence they might ww sea. But 
we shall, notwithstanding, beg leave to offer our conjectures 

on the situation and general extent of the tract, through which 
they wandered : and shall solicit the reader's patience, whilst 
we attempt to engage his attention to what can be offered 
on a subject, which has so much divided the opinions of 
geographers. 

• It appears (Lib. IV. c. 29) that the youth was confided to the charge of Epis- 
thenes of Ampbipolis. The same Episthenes had been previously spoken of, as having 
distinguished himself, at the head of the Targeteers. at the battle of CmaMU. (Lib. 

. ^ Thwl is also an Episthenes. said to be an Olyntbian, mentioned in a less respectable 
manner, in Lib. VII. c. Now unless it be a misconception of the index-makers, 
both Spelman andLarcher have supposed these circumstances to relate to the same per- 
son. Certain it isi how^ Xenophon speaks of an Episthenes of AmpMpo u} 

and another of Olyntbus. And one would be loth to suppose that Xenophon intended 

aks of the disposal of the youth ; with him in the Vlim 

with which he speaks, in the latter 
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On the presumption that the guide had been directing them 
toyvards Trebisonde, the point at which he deserted them, may 
be supposed to have been at about 36 G. miles to the eastward 
of Erzerum ; 8 to the S. E. of the bridge of Kobankupri (^oYer 
the river Arash ) . From this place, after an interval of 21 
days, they found themselves at the river Harpasus : and on 
the 29th came to ; from which place, they made 10 

or 11 more to Trebisonde. And it is possible that Gymnias 
was not more than 10 or 12 miles, from the place where the 
guide left them,* 

It is morally impossible to trace their route to the Harpasus; 
hut from it to Gymnias mid Trebisonde, does not appear very 
difficult ; provided certain positions are admitted. These are, 
1 . The river .Harpasus, and the station of the Greeks on its 
banks, 2. The Ptez>, according to Xenophon ; but in fact, 
the Araxes of Armenia: and the district of the PAai/aras, 
through which it flowed. 3. The country of the Taochians. 
4. That of the Chalybians of Xenophon ; or rather Ckaldaeans. 
And, 5. The city oi Gymnias or Qumnias. 

First, of the Harpasus, forming the supposed eastern limit 
of the tract, through which the Greeks wandered. 

This river then is most evidently recognised in the Harpa-sou, 
or Harpa river being the northern branch of the Arash, or 
Araxes. 

M. Tournefort, to whom, on the score of his instructive and 
entertaining Travels, the public are indebted for the illustration 
of the geography of this quarter of Armenia ; gives the most 


* SeeagamtheMapNo.il. 

f Sou> or ^00,^ signifies River in the Turkish language 5 and is equally applied to the 
Mmndftr^ in the west, and the Euphrates in the east. 
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clear and positive information respecting this river ; which he 
crossed twice ; once in his way from Kars to Teflis ; and a 
second time, on his return from Irwan to Kars and Erzerum. ' 
In the first instance, he crossed it not far from its source, 
which is situated in the mountains that form the south-western 
frontier of Georgia, or Gurgistan. The second crossing was 
much lower down, and not far from its place of conflux with 
the Arash (the Phasis river of Xenophon). It was now a 
considerable stream : for it had received the river of Kars, and 
another from the Balakez lake, in the intermediate space. But 
it was still fordable ; although the ford was deep and danger- 
ous : an d had nearly proved fatal to M. Tournefort. It formed 
the boundary between the countries of Turkey and Persia.* 

Xenophon says nothing more concerning it, than that it was 
4, plethra, or 400 feet in breadth ; which agrees with Diodo- 
rus, and appears probable, from the description of it by Tour- 
nefort. The ford was near Ani, a ruined fortress, mentioned 
in the history of Timur. 

The new Russian map describes its course, together with 
those of its adjunct streams : so that on the whole, the infor- 
mation respecting it, is very clear and satisfactory. 

That it should preserve its ancient name so completely, is 
no matter of surprise; when it is considered, that not only 
most of the considerable rivers- of this region have preserved 
thdr'Sj't but also a considerable proportion of the towns. 


* Hajy Kalifa informs us, that the Harpa-sou river is crossed, in the way from Kars 
to Irwan ; at i6 hours to the eastward of the former. 

t As Kur, C Cyrus ) ; Arash, f Araxes ) ; Faz, or Fash, (Pba&U ) ; Alazan, ( Ala- 
%an) ; Aragua, ( AragusJ; Frat (Euphrates) ; and Pliny no doubt means the 
Murad by the Omiras* 


River Peasis, and Pkasxa'ni. sajf 

The Harpa-sou is said to abound with fish, in a greater de- 
gree than any other river in that country. 

3, The river Phasis, and tribe of Phasiani. Hajy Kalifa, in 
his description of Armenia, mentions the ‘‘ district of Passin, 
“ which contains, amongst other places, Hassan-kala, half a 
“ day's journey from Erzerum."* As Hassan-kala is so well 
known from M Tournefort's description, and drawing of it; 
and from Mr. Morier; one cannot be at a loss where to place 
the province of Passin : that is, immediately to the eastward of 
Erzerum ; and containing the sources of the Atash or Araxes. 
Hajy Kalifa moreover says, that “from the plain of Passin 
“ rises a stream which joins the Arash.” 

M. Tournefort sufficiently points out the source of the Arash 
itself, which is situated, according to him, on the opposite side 
of the same mountainsy which give rise to the Frat, or western 
Euphrates. And as these mountains lie between Erzerum and 
Hassan-kala, which are only a day’s journey asunder, the 
source of the Arash, which river passes under Hassan-kala, 
cannot be mistaken. 

The point at which Xenophon crossed the PfcwzV, cannot be 
placed; because it occurred after they had lost their guide : 
and perhaps had in the interim, wandered very considerably. 
But from other quarters it may be well understood, that it is 
the sam6 river with the Arash; and doubtless obtained its 
name, in the upper part of its course, from the tribe of the 
Phasians. And it may with equal probability be concluded, 
that the present district of Passin ^ was the seat of lire Phasiani 
of Xenophon. 

M. D’Anville (Geog. Ancien. vol. 11. p. lOo,) quotes a 

* It is rather a whole day’s journey. 
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Byzantine author, who says that the name of Phasiana is 
plied to a district, traversed by the Arash river, in the early 
part of its course. And M. Delisle (M 4 m. Acad. Roy. Scien. 
1721) quotes Constantine Porphyrogenetes, who says that 
the river Phasis ran near Theodosiopolis : that it separated his 
empire from : and that it was also named Erax. Theocb- 
is universally referred to Hassan-kala ; so that the 
river in question is perfectly distinct from the Co/rfe'an Phasis; 
although this passage in Xenophon misled some of the geo- 
graphers, ancient as well as modern but the Colchian Phasis 
has its sources from Caucasus ^ and its members ; very far dis- 
tant to the north-eastward. And indeed, the sources of the 
Phasis ziadi Cyrus, in Ptolemy, ought to change places. (See his 
AsiXf Uab. 3 ). 

3. The Taochians.-f The notices respecting the seat of this 
tribe are not so clear as the former. M. D’Anville (Geog. 
Ancien. vol. II. p. 101) again quotes a Byzantine author to 
prove that “ a district named agrees, in point of 

“ local circumstance, with the place of the Taochi in Xeno- 
“ phon.” The author’s name is not mentioned’, so that we 

* Strabo and Dionysius both thought that the Phasis (of Colchis) had its source in 
Armenia. Doubtless, they were misled by the Phasis of Xenophon, which, as we have 
seen, was denominated merely from the tribe seated on its banks, 

. , But it may be suspected, that Xenophon himself thought the Araxes to he the Phasis 
of Colchis : for in Lib, V, 33, 34, he seems to connect the Pbasians» known to him, 
with trie river PbdUs of Cdlchis : for that river alone can be intended in those places. 
The Colcbtans of Treblsondd# and the supposed Phasis^ might easily have misled him, 
f M, Defisle, in his Dissertation on the Marches of the Tea Thousand fM/m. 
Roy. Scienc. 1721), says, that Taochir is marked as a province in a map of 
made by a Georgian prince. And this is very true ; but this Taochir is dis- 
tinct, and very distant from the couhtry of the Taochi of Xenophon. But they may 
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are precluded from making a comparison : but the position 
assigned to theTahoskari, by M. D’Anville, is much the same 
as would be given to the Taochi, hy the context of the history ; 
that is, nearly adjoining, on the N. E. to the Phasiani; For 
the Greeks came to the post occupied by the combined forces 
of the Phasiani, Taochi, and Chalybians, at the passage of the 
mountains, in two marches from the river Phasis; and as this 
is said to have been no more than loo feet wide, or one fourth 
of the width of the Harpasus, the crossing place must have 
been very high up ; since the Phasis (in other words the 
Arash or Araxes j cannot be regarded as a smaller river than 
the Harpa-sou, at the place where they meet. Therefore it 
may with some probability, be concluded, that it was crossed 
within the hounds of the province of Passin : ( and perhaps the 
name Phasis was only applied to that part of the river contained 
withinit.)* 

How much soever the Greeks may have wandered, between 
the passage of the Phasis and the, Harpasus, it is incontestible 
that their general course was north-easterly ; or much to the 
'northward of east ; otherwise they could not have reached the 
Harpa-sou: and the distance being about 150 British miles, 
including the windings of the road, the 14, marches would 
average io|^ nearly, had they made the shortest cut, from the 
supposed crossing place to the conflux of the Harpa-sou and 
Arash ; so that the excess, reckoning by mean marches of 
about 14 miles each, is only one-fourth part. -f 


* It is very common in the cast, to call a river by the name of the place it passes by ; 
or the country it penetrates ; although the river may have a proper and general name* 
But to obtain tbls, the inquiry must be pointed* 
f This seems to shew, that, being without guides, they were proceeding on a geogm* 
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Admitting that they crossed the Phasis in the quarter of 
Koban-kupri, they would then have fallen into the great road,* 
from Arze (Erzerum) to Iberia, hy way of Kars, (Karsi or 
; in which the mountain that so much disquieted M. 
Tournefort, (on the score of the banditti, lying in wait there 
for the Caravan), would answer to that, on which the com- 
bined tribes took post to oppose the Greeks, at the distance 
of two marches from the passage of the Phasis . As the 
mountain described by Xenophon (IV. c. 32) was no more 
than 60 stadia in length ; and having crossed it, they descended 
immediately into a plain, , one cannot reconcile this circum- 
stance to the description of the warn ridge of mountains of 
the Moschi ; but it was probably a projection, or shoulder of 
that ridge ; as the one described by Tournefort really appears 
to be. 

It may readily be conceived that three adjoining tribes, as 
these are described to be by Xenophon, would have joined 
their forces, in a situation somewhat centrical to the whole, 
when an eligible position occurred in the same quarter, rather 
than towards the extremity of either | for their mutual conve- 
nience : and it really happens, that the supposed situation of 
ih&post in question, is nearly centrical to the three districts, 
according to the assumed positions of the PhasianiAxiA TaocM; 
as well as of the position which the Chalybians must necessa- 
rily have occupied ; in order not only to agree with their rela- 
tive situation to ih& Marpams river {within which, alone, they 

pbical system of their own ; which, in all probability, placed Trebisonde very much too 
far to the east. 

It was necessary, of course, that they should travel on a road, although that road 
might not point exactly to the place they wished to arrive at finally* 
f See M. Toumcfort’s Travels, Vol# 3, Letter vii. 
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ought to be placed) ; but in conformity to the general tenor 
of the history. And this leads naturally to the consideration 
of the next article ; that of the Chalyhians ; as they are deno- 
minated by Xenophon. 

4. The Chalyhians ) or rather Chaldeans. It may be proper 
to remark at the outset, that the name Chalybians, here, ap- 
pears to be a mistake ; and that Chaldee ans are certainly in-* 
tended. Xenophon indeed passed through a tribe of Chaly- 
hians on the shore of the Euxine: but then they were deno- 
minated from their being in iron: and doubtless it was 

a nick-name given by the Greeks ; (as Mosyncecians to the 
dwellers in wooden fortresses, in another place) : and as it is 
admitted that Xenophon wrote a great deal from memory, it 
is possible that he sometimes confounded the two together. 
On one occasion, he actually names these, Chald.®ans al- 
though it is certain that in 3 other places, he writes Chalybians. 

Diodorus (lib, xiv. c, 29,) writes Chalcidceans: and it is 
pretty certain that he had access to other materials, besides 
Anabasis And probably the reader will be of opinion, 
J:hat the name ought to be written Chaldceans. 

* That is, when at Cotyora^ he was conferring with the Ambassadors from Sinope 
(lib. V. c. 23,). The application cannot be mistaken ; because he says The Chah 
deans and Taocbians, thoMgh. no subjects of the king,’’ [of Persia] &c. So that he 
meant the people, whose territories he had passed through, during the 7 days before he 
came to the Harpasus ; answering to the plain of Chalderan. Moreover, he speaks 
next in order, of the Macronians : thus shewing that he all along spoke of people who 
lay to the eastward of Trebisonde ; and not of the Chalybians on the sea-coast, in the 
opposite quarter. 

t It is not meant that the authority of Diodorus is better than that of Xenophon ; 
but that as errors in writing of proper names easily happen, and are not easily detected ; 
we ought not to slight such kind of information, p is confoined in the different modes 
of writing proper names, by different authors. 
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This tribe ( whom the author will beg leave in future to call 
was situated beyond the Phasiani ^nATaochi, m^ 
extended to ^the river. Seven marches are said to 

have been made, through their country (so also say s Diodorus ) ; 
so that it must have been extensive. It had many towns, and 
those fortified : and it appears, from what Xenophon says af- 
terwards, that this tribe ( as well as the raoctora5 ) , was inde- 
pendent of the king of Persia. It may be clearly perceived 
that they were different from all the other people whom the 
Greeks had yet encountered ; they meeting them in close com- 
bat, and effectually preventing them from obtaining any provi- 
sions, whilst in their country : so that the Greeks lived upon 
the cattle which they had previously plundered from the Tao^ 
chians. (Lib. IV. c. 39.) 

The Chaldceans, then, (or those intended by the ChalyUans) 
were seated wfit/hw the Harpasus, ^^^ beyond the river Phasis, 
or Arash. The Harpa-sou is admitted to be the Harpasus ; and 
the point of distance given, (see page 231) is not so much in 
excess as to destroy probability ; considering the circumstance 
of wandering. And to this, may be added, that the distance 
on their return, from the Harpasus to Trebisonde, agrees very 
well with the construction. 

Hence, therefore, it may be congluded, that the extensive 
plain named Chalderan, extending to the Harpa-sou east- 
ward; and akmgih#, course of the Arash, westward to Passin ; 
and north-westward to the reported seats of the Tahoskari^, 
represents the tract inhabited by the Chaldaans in question.* 

It may be remarked, that the chief man of Xenophon’s 

; ♦ it would appear fromHajy-Kalifa, as if the plain of Chalderan or Shaldiran, extended 
eastward to mount Ararat, 
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village told him, that the neighbouring country was inhabited 
by the Chalyhians ( Chaldceans f) and informed him concerning 
the road that led to it. According to our idea of the site of 
the village, the country in question might be 30 to 40 miles 
to the north-eastward of it.* 

5. The city of Gymnias. 

Much, respecting the arrangement of this part of the route, 
depends on the geographical position of this city ; and there 
can hardly be said to be any authority for placing it; so that it 
depends very much on opinion. M. D'Anville in his Geog. 
Ancienne, has placed it on the western Euphrates or Frat; 
below Erzerum. The objections are, that it is too near to M. 


* M. B’Anville places the Chalybes (our Cbaldmns J, Taocbi, and ScythinU together 
with the city of Gymnias , in such relativi^ situations to each otheo and to the ford of 
the Euphrates, that one is obliged to confess, that it is difficult to comprehend his train 
of ideas, on the subject. In the naode in which he has placed his Cbafybes, in respect of 
the site of the villages of refreshment on the north of the Euphrates, it is impossible 
that they could in any sense be reckoned neighbours to each other ; as the chief of the 
village described them to be. 

The tribe of CbaldaanSi whose description differs so much from that of their neigh- 
bours, and who were independent of the great king, may be conceived to have been, one 
of the many northern tribes, who crossed mount Caucasus in quest of settlements in 
southern Asia. It appears from Xenophon that there were also tribes of Scythians esta- 
blished in the same quarter ; whose territories the Greeks passed through, between the 
river Harpasus and M. Tbeches. Again, it is known that another tribe of Scythians 
occupied the province of Sacasena, situated along the southern bank of the river Cyrus^ 
(now Kur,) adjoining on the south to Georgia, or Gurgistan ; and whose district still 
preserves the name of Kasaki, and its inhabitants a distinct character from that of the 
surrounding people. This permanency of character may be owing to the nature of the 
country, which is exceedingly rough and mountainous : whilst it has been lost in the 
plain of Cbalderan. These circumstances altogether, seem to prove, that the northern 
tribes were continually making irruptions, and establishments, in southern Asia : of 
which the account of the Scythian invasion in Herodotus (Clio* c, to^ , et seq.) Is z 
pointed instance. 
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Theches (Teke), and to Trebisonde ; and very much too far 
from the Harpasus. His opinion, however, had undergone a 
great change; for in the map of the Retreat for M. Rollin’s 
Ancient History, it is placed on the Shorak river, (that is the 
Apsarus or Bathys) to the eastward of Trebisonde : and it is 
very remarkable, that in the same map, he places the Taock 
and ChalyUans beyond, or to the east of the Harpasus^ yvhidx 
appears quite contrary to the order of events in the history! 
In the map to M. Larcher’s translation, there is a most asto- 
nishing departure from historical fact. The Greeks are car- 
ried first to tho sea, from the Harpasus ; and then to Gymmas. 
The map therefore, of course, could not be M. larcher’s own!* 
The differences, however, seem to prove the total absence of 
all kind of authority for the position of Gymmas. 

Since the matter turns on opinion, the author will merely 
state his own ; without enquiring into, the motives which, in- 
duced others to differ so widely amongst themselves. 

A town or large village named by some Comasour, and by 
others, Coumhas and Kumakie, stands on the northern bank of 
therivLr Arash, about u below its source; and on the 

eastern border of Passin, or the country of the Phasiani. This 
we conceive may be the site of Gymnias : not merely on the re- 
semblance of the roots of the names ; but also on the score of 
a..pos|tion, agreeing gmerally, in point of dis- 
hi respect of the river Harpasus, 

on ’th^ 

about 9 i|' G. .Hii^s from *e Harpa-sou; 

118 from* Trebisonde. Now the distances given in the history, 

of the very many that have appeared of the Expedition and Retreat. 
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are 8 marches, and lo marches, respectively ; but on examina- 
tion it will be found, that the latter number should be ii, in- 
stead of lo : for the two marches given, for the. distance be- 
tween the Colchian mountains and Trebisonde, appear to be 
wrong ; three coming nearer the truth. For M. Tournefort’s 
distance from Trebisonde to the/uoit of those mountains, was 
equal to 26 or 37 G. miles dir&:t :* so that the Greek encamp- 
ment (where the honey was found) which appears to have 
been near the top of the ascent from the opposite side, may 
well be reckoned three ordinary marches from Trebisonde, 
or nearly 15 parasarigas of Xenophon's scale, instead of the 
7 given in the history ; and which would not accord with any 
place of descent from the Coichian mountains, in coming from 
the eastward, to Trebisonde.'f 

If then 8 marches are taken, (according to the history,) 
for the distance between Gymnias and the place of encamp- 
ment, on the Colchian mountains, these will agree to the dis- 
tance on the construction ; which gives nearly 86 G. miles, 
between Comasour and the summit of the mountain ascended 
by M. Tournefort: that is io| for each march; and i€)|- is 
the received proportion for zunean march. 

On the other hand the distance between Comasour and the 
Harpasou, at Ani, gif G. miles, is rather above the mean 
march, as it gives nearly 1 instead of lof : but this is surely 
no just objection, as the distance may be over-rated on the 


* M. T€xum€fort,(V©L III, Letter 6,) wei^t two jo^rmes of |4 miles eachj besides 4 
hours of a third, to the foot of the mountains : perhaps 38 British miles ; which would 
give in direct distance, at least 26 or 27 G. miles 5 and possibly 29. 
t Anab. Lib, lY. c, 46, 

Diodorus says that they were three days between the villages where they found the 
honey and Trebisonde ; which appears to accord with the ground. 
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geographical construction, which, in this part, is founded on 
computed distances alone. 

There is still another line of distance that respects Coma- 
sour. The Greeks made 5 marches from Gj;m?n'a5 to the 
mountain from whence they first saw the sea ; as the guide 
had promised them ; at least it was om the 5th march; and 
near the conclusion of it.^ Now this distance agrees with 
the of the mountain, in the ordinary road between Er- 

zerum and Trebisonde ;'f and which is a continuation of the 
ridge, on which the castle of stands ; unquestionably, 
the Theches of Xenophon : “ the holy mountain of Theches.” 
Nor does the title of holy belong merely to this part of the 
ridge : for the extremity of it, which forms a very remarkable 
promontory, at 60 miles to the westward of the castle, was 
named Hieron-orus ; and the remains of the name still subsists 
in Jorus, or Torus. ^ 

This is what we have to offer, in support of the opinion that 
‘ Gymnias stood on the site of Comasour. 

If it be allowed that the above positions, taken generally, 
are properly adjusted, it follows of course, that the general 
limits of the space through which the Greeks wandered, 
between the rivers Phasis and Harpasus, are also determined : 
but the distance between the place where the guide left them, 
and the crossing place of the Phasis, which one would suppose 
to have is given at 7 marches ! This appears 

to be so much *0111 isf rule, in every view of the matter, that 
one may su^pec^' that the passage is corrupted ; but whether 
or not, it appears impossible to apply it : and it must be given 
up, accordingly. Diodorus affords no assistance. 

" Lib. rVt c. 41. f Tonrnefort, Vol, 1 |L Letter 6th. 




CHAPTER XIV 


FROM THE RIVER HARPASUS, TO TREBISONDE, 


Supposed Causes of the long-continued wandering of the Greeks — 
One of these ^perhaps, their system ^Geography, which placed 
their Colonies on the Euxine, very much too far to the eastward 
in respect of Issus, and Babylon — Probable cause of detecting 
their error, at the Harpasus — No direct intimation in the his- 
tory concerning their having wandered at all — Route from the 
Harpasus Gymnias, to Trebisonde — Holy Mountain of 
Theches, now Teke — Valley of Baibort, the seat of the Macro- 
nians — Affecting scene, on the first view of the sea — Tumu- 
lus of stones erected on the spot— Attack of the Colchian mmn- 
tains — Honey in the Villages; its violent effects on the soldiers 
— Arrival and friendly reception of the Greeks, at Trebisonde. 


1 H E cause of the wandering of the Greeks, was obviously 
the loss of their guide : and the difficulty of procuring another 
prolonged it. At that time, they were in an uninhabited tract ; 
and when they afterwards came to an inhabited part, a guide, 
if to be obtained at all, was to be hunted down ; because they 
had no person with them, who by speaking the language of 
the country, could entice others to come in : and thus keep up 


‘Jv, 
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a succession of guides.* Generally, in the course of their 
marches, they appear to have had plenty of guides, even in 
the Carduchian mountains; for whensoever the natives opposed 
them, there was always a chance of taking prisoners.^ 

When, therefore, they were left to find their way, they 
could only follow their own id«is of the general geography ; 
or apply the casual, and perhaps imperfect, knowledge, de- 
rived from their former guides. And even this, if ever so 
correct, went no farther than to the general line of direction ; 
which often differs from the detail. 

Their ideas of the general geography, may in a great mea- 
sure be collected from the systems of the times : that is, for 
instance, of Herodotus , who immediately preceded Xenophon ; 
or of Eratosthenes, who lived about aoo years after him. It 
has already been stated, that Herodotus extended the Euxine 
much too far to the east ; but even Eratosthenes, after the 
improveinents made in geography, by the Macedonian con- 
quests, supposed, (according to M. Gosselin) that the mouth 
of the Phasis (of Colchis), lay somewhat to the east of the 
meridian of Babylon : although in fact Babylon lay three de- 
grees to the eastward of the other If So that Xenophon, even 
had he known his true situation, in respect of Babylon, when 
at the foot of the Carduchian mountains, would have erred 
more than 3 points of the compass, in his estimation of the 
heitftns wl«(^ he would have supposed to 

is tlie' illstW’s fer^^€xpei?-i©ncc. 

f This is an epror that has been graJdualiy redticed ; arid has only been done away in 
th^ present age* As Eratosthenes erred degrees ; M. Delisle erred i ; and M. D^An- 
yille about The head of the Caspian sea, ©r at least Astrakan, is two degrees too 

far to the east, in M. B*AnyiHc’s latest maps^ 
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bear about N. by E. but which in truth, bore more westerly than 
NtN. W. And by the same rule he might have supposed it 
to bear north-easterly, when the guide left them, although it 
bore N.«W. by W. nearly.* 

Thus, the position in which the Greeks found themselves at 
the Harpasus, which was so very far to the eastward of their 
intended line, towards Trebisonde ; may be in part accounted 
for, from the error of the geographical system, with which 
they set out. But it may be supposed, that they also wan- 
dered very much in quest of provisions, in the countries of 
the Taockians znd Chaldeeans, where they mere the most dis- 
tressed : but perhaps still more, from the nature of the atmo- 
sphere, in an Armenian winter. For M. Tournefort says, 
that In June, there were intervals when they could scarcely 
see each other, for the thick fogs. The snow storms must 
have been equally bad, or worse. When therefore, neither 
sun nor stars could te seen, how could strangers even guess 
their way ? 

But it is a very remarkable circumstance, that Xenophon 
has not said in any place, or given any intimation, that they 
had wandered : insomuch that a perfect stranger to the geo- 
graphy, would not discover, by the text, either of Xenophon 
or of Diodorus, that they had ever lost their way ! The whole 
delay, according to the history, compared with the geography, 
was 29 days; for they were hardly any nearer to Trebisonde 
when at Gymnias, than when the guide deserted them. 

At the end of ai days after that desertion, they are found at 
the Harpasus, (or Harpa-sou of the present times ) ; from which 

* As they continued to advance on the same line, the dilFerence between the real and 
the supposed bearing, would, of course, increase. 
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point, they evidently retrograded; having, as may be conceived 
from this circumstance, discovered their error. And from 
thence they proceeded, if not directly towards Trebisonde, yet 
perhaps by the nearest convenient route. • 

Whether the Greeks thetnselves, discovered their error in 
respect of the position of the Black sea ; or that they received 
their information from the natives, cannot be known ; but it 
appears probable that they might be told by some of the pri- 
soners, taken amongst the Chaldteans, who had found out their 
destination, that they had left the Black sea heUnd them. For 
an army that had been marching and countermarching, during 
three weeks, within the space of 150 miles, must have occa- 
sioned much speculation amongst the surrounding tribes ; 
and their history being made known to them, the probable 
cause would be developed. And when the fact of the position 
of Trebisonde was made known to them, they might derive 
conviction from another source. For when they saw the 
Harpams running to the south-east, and learnt that it received 
the Araxes (their Phasis'); and that the collective stream con- 
tinued on the same S. E. course ; they would have been con- 
vinced, that those waters could not reach that quarter of the 
Black sea ; since the mountains in which they had their sources, 
lay to the north, between them and the quarter in which the 
sea would, necessarily be looked for. For, in their esti- 



iri,,tl^|'-^.ebf|^E^;.'^y^ard, even beyond their station’ 
op “l^f^liothbcessary that intelligent persons 

shpuld have seen alf :^lsHe:iparticulars, with their own eyes; 
but having seen a part, and; satisfied themselves concerning 
the rest, conviction would readily follow. 

Their return frohi the Harpasus must have been, in a great 
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part,by a different route from that, by which they came; as they 
w'ent the first four days through the country of theScytU- 
: who are then mentioned for the first time. Perhaps 



they have inhabited the province of K^rs, or Chorsene.* 
And as nothing is now said respecting the Chalyhians, or the Tao- 
chians, it must be supposed, either that their countries were 
avoided altogether, or that they were averse to recommencing 
hostilities. The Greeks provisioned themselves in the country 
of the Scythinians ; and were received as friends in that of 
Gymnias. Their military character, now so well established 
in this quarter, might perhaps have been the means of preserv- 
ing the peace. 

It is not said to what country Gymnfas belonged ; but it ap- 
pears to have been the capital of a district, occupying the 
space between Paw/w and the plain of Chalderan. 

Their guide from Gymnias had promised to shew them the 
sea, in days ; and performed his promise, accordingly, 
when on the fifth day they ascended “ the holy mountain of 
Theches.”f In their way to' it, they passed through a country 
which was at enmity with Gymnias .- and which appears to 
have extended to the foot of that mountain. The guide in- 
vited the Greeks to invade and destroy this country, which 
they seem to have agreed to very readily : because, on occa- 
sion of the great and universal shout raised by the van of the 
army, on the first view of the sea, it was believed by Xenophon, 
that they were attacked in front by new enemies, whilst those 
they had plundered, were following them. 

In effect, considering their numbers and their necessities, it 

* We ought, perhaps, to read Scythians, instead of Scythinians. 

f Lib. IV. c. 41. 
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* The most distinct notice respecting the castle of Teke^ occurs in the new Memoirs 
of the Missionarksy 1723, Vol. III. It is a day’s journey to the eastward, (or E.S.E.) 
of Gumish-hendy the noted silver*-tnme, situated at about two journies to the S. E. of 
Trebisonde 5 and in the upper part of the great ridge of Teke or Theches. 


is rather surprising that they should have been received on a 
friendly footing, any where. 

There is no question, respecting the situation of the moun- 
tain of Theches ; whatsoever there may be, respecting the way 
by which the Greeks came to it, trom the Harpasus. Hajy- 
Kalifa mentions one of the Sargigats (or districts) of Erzerum, 
under the name of Tekman; “ which has two castles.” He 
adds, that from its great elevation, its weather is so severe, 
that in some years, they have no harvests : and that it lies to 
the northward of Erzerum. 

Travellers remark the castle of Teke, situated on the crest 
of a ridge of high mountains, extending from east to west, and 
lying intermediately between Trebisonde and Erzerum. This 
chain is the same with that named Agatsbashi, or Agatchbashi, 
by Hajy-Kalifa ; by whom it is said to extend from Trebisonde, 
to the distance of 50 farsangs, eastward. These are the Mos- 
chi, or mountains of ancient geography; and the 

mountain of Teke or Theches, is a portion of this chain ; which 
(as we have said in page 338,) terminates on the west at 
cape Jorus, or Yorus, the same with the HzVrow-oms of the 
ancients : and clearly identifies ^e holy mountain spoken of by 
Xenophon.* 

Here it is proper to observe, that the ridge of Agatsbashi, is 
the southern boundary of the beautiful and extensive valley of 
Baibort, watered by the heads of the river Shorak, which is 
the Apsarus and Bafhys of antiquity. This valley, which is 



said by Hajy-Kalifa to have an extent of three days journey 
from west to east; and is also of great breadth ; is the west- 
ern part of the country, anciently denominated from theMoscM; 
situated between Iberia, Colchis, Armenia, and the Euxine sea. 

The northern boundary of the valley of Baibort, is a lower 
ridge of mountains, running parallel to the coast of the Euxine ; 
at 15 to 20 miles distant; separating from the before-men- 
tioned ridge, near the castle of Teke ; and at the point where 
the road from the valley in question, leads over the moun- 
tain, into that of Trebisonde : in other words, the mountain of 
the Colchians, which was forced by the Greeks. This northern 
ridge, is at present named Mesjidi; most probably the same 
name with that of Moschi : but the ancients seem to have ap- 
plied the name more particularly to the Agatsbashi, or south- 
ern ridge. As the country of the Moschi was comprised gene- 
rally between these two ridges, it is possible that the same name 
might have been applied to both. 

The valley of Baibort was anciently occupied by the Macro- 
nians, whose territory, according to Xenophon, bordered on 
M. Theches (Teke) on the one hand, and on the Colchian 
mountains, on the other ; and according to Pliny, (Lib vi, c. lo) 
had the river Apsarus (our Shorak) flowing through it. The 
territory of the Macronians is therefore completely identified : 
a point of considerable importance in the present discussion. 

It is notin proof from what part of the ridge of Agatsbashi 
(or Teke) the Greeks first saw the sea : but it has been sug- 
gested, in page 238, that it was at the place, where the great 
road passes over it, between Erzerum and Trebisonde ; on a 
supposition that they came from the quarter of Comasour, 
regarded as Gymnias. But this is no more than a supposition : 
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and as it is possible that the reader, in conformity with the 
opinions of some great authorities, may believe thdA Gymnias 
was situated somewhere on the river Shorak (Apsarus) m the 
heart of the country of the Moschi, it will be proper to state 
that such a supposition presents a very great difficulty to the 
author. For if the Greeks advanced from the east, through 
the country of the iWb^rAf,and the valley of Baibort, the moun- 
tain of Teke, would have lain very far to the southward of 
their route. It cannot be imagined that they would have al- 
lowed themselves to be carried thither, out of their way, and 
induced to climb a lofty mountain, merely to obtain a view of 
the sea : for as they, after marching more than three days, 
from. yi. Theches t ascended the mountains of ^e Colchians, it 
is clear that they did not keep to the mountains, after having had 
a view of the sea ; but descended into the vallies : of which the 
territory of the Macronians , throng which they marched three 
days, appears, by the narrative of the passage through it, to 
have chiefly consisted. To which may be added the testi- 
mony of Pliny, that the Murrowfaas were seated at the river 
Apsarus; which appears most decidedly to hQ tht Shorak, 
which flows through the valley of Baibort ; in which the Ma- 
cronians, from all the above circumstances, ought to be looked 
for. 

Moreover, had they advanced by the country of ihs Moschi, 
and the valley of , the Apsarus (or Baibort) they must have 
crossed the territory of the Macronians, in order to arrive at 
M. Theches ; which is contrary to the order of events in the 
history : and since the ridge of M. Teke, or Theches, forms 
the southern boundary of the Macronians, how can it be recon- 
piled to the history, that the Greeks came first to M, Theches^ 



and afterwards to the Macronians, 'bM.t hj their Goming from 
the quarter of Comasour ? 

The most natural supposition therefore, appears to the author 
to be, that the Greeks ascended the ridge of Teke in their 
proper road from Comasour (Gymnias ), and descended from 
thence into the valley of Baibort, ( that of the Macronians) ; 
and after somewhat more than three marches through the 
valley, finally ascended jfrow opposite quarter y th& same 
mountains which M. Tournefort first came to, after leaving 
the valley of Trebisonde ; and which are the CoMmw mountains 
of the Greeks ; so named from their forming the eastern 
boundary of the territory of Trebisonde; reckoned by the 
Greeks, a part of the country of Go/rfe>, taken at large. 

The summit from whence the Greeks first saw the sea, ap- 
pears to have been full six ordinary marches short of Trebi- 
sonde ; although the history gives little more than five very 
short ones. For the country through which the road led, is 
so strongly marked, by its mountains and vallies, in the above 
description ; and by the space occupied by them; that if the 
Greeks really came by way of Comasour, there appears to be 
no room for doubt, concerning the distance. 

In the first place, some distance is to be allowed between 
the sMwmzi, and the boundary of the Macronians' territory ; 
for the guide is said to have “ shewed them the road that led to 
that territory" (Lib. IV. 0,41) : and to which the}' came, in 
the course of the first day’s march, after the guide leir them. 
Nor can it be supposed that their camp of the preceding 
evening, was on the mountain itself, but rather that they de- 
scended into the valley before they halted : whence the boun- 
dary of the Macronians ought to have been at a considerable 
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distance, from the point of view. In the next place, the Ma- 
cronians “ conducted them through country during three 
“ days, till they brought them to the mountains of the Co/- 
cMans;” (c. 4,4,). And after the Greeks had possessed 
themselves of the passages of these mountains, they encamped 
in the villages above the ascent, ( where the was found) 
c. 45 ; from whence, according to the history, they made two 
marches to Trebisonde. (c. 4,6. ) 

But it appears from M. Tournefort's report, that the dis- 
tance is no less than 38 British miles from Trebisonde to the 
western foot of the ColcMan mountains, in the road towards 
Teke and Comasour (seepage 237, and note) and probably 

* M* Tournefort’s route from Trebisonde to Erzerum, in tbe suite of a Turkish 
Pasha^ was very circuitous : not merely from choice, (although this was the smoothest 
road) ; but partly on matters of business. Leaving the valley of Trebisonde, by the 
east, they ascended the Mesjidi mountains, or those which shut up the valley of Bai- 
bort, on the north, and proceeded along them in an E.N.E. direction, until they de- 
scended near situated in the just mentioned valley, at about 70 miles from Tre- 
bisonde, but at a day^s journey only, from the sea coast ; and at the northern extremity 
of the valley. These mountains were perfectly bare of wood 5 whereas the southern 
range (see above, page 244) appear to have derived their Turkish name of AgaUhasbh 
from their being covered with forests.’*^ 

From Gresi they proceeded southward, crossing the valley, which is remarkably well 
watered, by the streams that form the head of the Shorak or Jpsarus river ; and is from 
35 to 40 miles in breadth in that part. On leaving the valley of Baibort they crossed 
the ridge of Agatsbashi, or Teke ; (but without mentioning any name) and possibly by 
the same road as that by yi^hkh we have supposed the Ten Thousand to have come. 
(See M* ToumeforPs Travels, VoL III. Letter 6.) 

A second road from Trebisonde to Erzerum, leads much more direct, from the first 
ascent of the Colchian mountains, by Arousga, leaving the castle of Teke to the south, 
at no great distance ; and crossing Agatsbashi by the same road as the former. And a 

^ A vast forest of timber trees m Asia Minpr, penetrated by tbe Sangarius river, is named by the Turks, 
Agats, or Agatcb-Beguiz ; i, e, the ** Sea of Tree$J* 


4, more may be allowed, from the mountain foot, to the opposite 
brow of the same mountain, on which the Greeks encamped ; 
that is 4smiles in all; equal to three mean marches : and it 
has been remarked that Diodorus reports that number. 

Dpon the whole, therefore, one cannot suppose that the 
point of view, was nearer than 6 marches to Trebisonde : and, 
the castle of Teke itself, appears, by the routes of travellers, 
to be about 4 marches from the same place. (Seethe note to 
page 344. )*^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

It is certain, that if the text of Xenophon be followed, the 
distance would be very much less: for no more than 17 para- 
sangas are allowed for five marches, from their entry into the 
country of the Macronians to Trebisonde : or less than 9I 
miles for each day : when they may be supposed to have been 
very impatient to reach the sea ; since a mere glimpse of it 
from a great distance, had produced such effects. The reader 

third road, the most direct, but the most difficult, is by Gumisbkend (or the silver mine) 
situated in the higher part of the mountain of Teke. 

The shortest road is reckoned 6 ordinary journies j although M. Taverniere, from re- 
port, states it at 5. The Pasha made 13 easy journies of about 14 miles perdzy* 

* It may be concluded, that the point from whence they had the first view of the 
Black Sea, could not be less than 45 Geographic miles (52 British) from the nearest 
shore : and the castle of Teke itself, about 30 British miles. Some persons may possibly 
doubt the fact : and in this case, it must have been such a view, as would not leave a 
shadow of doubt. However, travellers are aware that the sea is distinctly seen from a 
much greater distance* It chiefly depends on the elevation of the point of view ; and 
that of Teke or Tekman is exceedingly elevated ; as appears by the description of it by 
Hajy-Kalifa. (See page 244.) 

Some of the ancients, according to Strabo, believed, that from the summit of mount 
Argmus^ near Cwsarea-Mazaca, both the Mediterranean and Euxine seas could be seen. 
One may reasonably doubt, in respect of the Euxine, at nearly 200 miles distant ; but 
the Mediterranean, at somewhat more than 100, was probably visible ; for one can 
scarcely believe that there was no foundation for any part of the story* 
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however will, of course, decide for himself ; but it is necessary to 
repeat, that however erroneous the opinion of the author may be, 
respecting the position oi the point of view ; that of the castle 
and mountain of Teke cannot be disputed ; as it rests on the 
authority of travellers, and on the geographical descriptions 
of Haiy-Kalifa. 

Xenophon's description of the scene, on the arrival of the 
van-guard of the army on mount Theches, where they caught 
the first glimpse of the sea, is highly pathetic (Lib. IV. 0.41). 
No one, W'e presume, ( and indeed hope, ) can read it without 
emotion. What a number of tender ideas must have crowded 
at once into their minds ! The thoughts of home, wives, chil- 
dren, friends, — thoughts which they had scarcely ventured to 
indulge before that moment! In a word, it was a prospect of 
DELIVERANCE ; like an opening view of heaven to dsparting 

SOULS ! 

Military discipline was dissolved in an instant ; and the 
sdLDiER was lost in the man : for, in their eagerness to de- 
light their eyes with a view of the sea, the whole army, 
not excepting the rear-guard, set arunning ; so that the beasts 
of burthen and horses were driven forwards ; and the whole, 
forming one mass, rushed towards the summit of the moun- 
tain. To feel the full force of the description, although the 
facts speak so. strongly for themselves, one must either be 
deeply read in the -human heart ; or, by a long course of fa- 
tigues, privations', and dangers, be fitted to sympathise with 
men, who had struggled so long with hunger, cold, and a 
succession of new enemies, from the plains of Babylon, to the 
craggs of Caucasus ! Men who had passed a winter, and that 
ordinarily without cover, amidst the snows of Armenia : and 
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who appear in every situation, to have accomplished more than 
could have been expected from human means ! 

During the interval that discipline stood suspended, the 
army, of their own accord, raised a large Tumulus of stones, and 
erected a trophy on it. As it is very unlikely that the stones 
should have been dispersed, it could be wished that it was en- 
quired after : for, as a monument of antiquity, it is nearly as 
curious as the Tumulus of Hector : and with those who disbe- 
lieve the story of the Iliad, much more so. It would be curious 
alone, on this ground ; to see what quantity of vegetable 
earth has been collected on it, in the course of 22 centu- 
ries : but it would infallibly mark the line of march of the 
Greeks.* ^ 

The CoMmn mountains, which separated Colchis from the 
Macronians, are a marked feature as well in the history, as in 
the geography. The place of ascent of these mountains, from 
• the quarter of Trebisonde, remarked by M. Tournefort, is said 
by Hajy-Kalifa to form a pass, of such a nature as to have 
been sometimes shut up with a gate, and guarded. It seems 
not improbable that the Greeks, who advanced towards Trebi- 
sonde from the eastward, should have entered the Colchian 
territory by the same road across which M. Tour- 

nefort took, in his way from Trebisonde to the eastward : and 
where probably there might have been a kind of gap in the 
ridge, in which the pass was situated. And it may be sup- 
posed that this ^oOTif would have been common to either of the 

Tlie autlior is sanguine enough to believe, that there would be no great difficulty- 
in finding it ; as it must doubtless be situated on some principal road, leading from 
Trebisonde to the, eastward or south -^eastward ; and either on the summit of a moun- 
tain, or in some very elevated situation. ^ 
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routes ; whether the Greeks had advanced from the quarter of 
Comasour, or through the country of the And here 

of course, the CoMzhws would post themselves, in order to 
oppose the entrance of the Greeks. It has been already re- 
marked, that it is in this jprt, that the mountains separate into 
two diverging ridges, to inclose the valley of Baibort, and the 
country of the generally. ■ 

The mode of attack employed by the Greeks, is well worth 
the attention of military men; and is exceedingly curious in 
itself. The ColcMans had formed their line on the brow of 
the mountain : and the Greeks had originally formed theirs, 
at the foot of it ; with a view to ascend, under that disposi- 
tion. But finding that their line would not only be outflanked, 
by that of the enemy ; but that it would also be broken, by 
the steepness, and difficult nature of certain parts of the ascent ; 
it was deemed necessary to make a total change in the mode 
of attack. 

The new disposition, was that of forming the whole of the 
heavy-armed men, into columns of about loo men each ; and 
these were placed at such a distance from each other, as to 
form a line of columns, that would outflank the enemy ; at 
the same time, that the columns were near enough to derive 
support from each other, if required. The light troops were 
formed in three bodies, of about 600 each ; of which two were 
placed beyond the extremities of the line, and the third in the 
centre. By fliis mode, each column being at liberty to seek 
its own way, was enabled to ascend by a part of the mountain 
that was found the easiest of access. 

The attack succeeded accordingly. Cheirisophus and Xe- 
nophon had posted themselves at the head of the two light- 
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armed divisions, which were placed on the flanks : and of 
course, beyond the enemy’s line : and these, as it may he con- 
cluded, advanced with greater celerity, than the heavy-armed 
could possibly do. Hence the enemy, fearing to be taken in 
flank, filed off to the right and l^, in such numbers as to 
leave a great void in their centre ; which the central division 
of the light armed took advantage of, and running forward, 
gained the summit : after which the enemy made little resist- 
ance. (Lib. IV. c. 44,.)* 

The Greeks having gained the summit, encamped in the 
Colchian villages on the mountain : and here the honey was 
found, which produced those violent and extraordinary effects 
on those who eat of it. (c.45,) It is well understood that this 
honey, is made from the flowers of a species oi Rhododendros', 
which M. Tournefort saw', and describes, on his way from 
the river Sackariah f to some distance beyond 
Trebisonde. But it is worthy of remark, that he saw the 
plants after he ascended the mountains, beyond Trebisonde; 
which we have supposed to be the same, with those on which 
the Greeks encamped, after they had possessed them- 
selves of the passage. For, on the day on which he ascended 
the mountain, he remarks, that two sorts, with purple, and 
with yellow flow^ers, frequently appeared by the side of 
Streams."!' He observes, in another part of the book, that 
the natives have an idea, that the honey made from the purple 
flowers, stupifies those who eat of it, and causes lethargies : 
as also, that the effluvia of the flower, produces dizziness. 

« M. Larcher^ Vol. I. p. 332, says, Cette disposition est tres-savante, et doit etrc 
meditee par tous ceux qui se destinent au commandement 4«s araiees/* 
t M, Tournefort’s Travels, Vol, III, Letter 6. 
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It appears extraordinary, that no enquiry has been made 
concerning the use to which the honey was applied. Is it used 
in small quantities, to produce gentle intoxication ; as a substi- 
tute for opium ? 

The reception of the Te» Thousand by the people of Trebi- 
sonde, was the most hospitable imaginable : but they were un- 
able to supply such an army, for any continuance, from their 
own proper stores. The Greeks, therefore, plundered those 
of the Colchians, who were not in alliance with the people of 
Trebisonde. Such a proceeding was to be feared at all events ; 
but more so, as the Co/ctos had themselves originally pro- 
voked the hostility of the Greeks, by the opposition given to 
them, on the frontier. 

Trebisonde, or rather Trapezus, which was its ancient Greek 
name,* was situated “ in the country of the Colchians i and 
was a colony from Sinope, which was itself a colony of the 
Milesians. It derives its historical fame, more from the cir- 
cumstance of its receiving the Ten Thousand, after their won- 
derful retreat, than from having been the capital of a portion 
of the Lower Empire : since the former event fills the mind 
with ideas of a more lofty and magnificent kind. 

It is still a place of some consideration. For a descrip- 
tion of modern Trebisonde, see Tournefort’s Travels, Vol. 
IIL; and M. De Beauchamp’s Voyage, in Memoires sur 
. TEgypte, Vol. ILf 

* The eastern nations, generally, are said to call it Trabexoa. 

t The territory which included Trebisonde, continued to bear the name of Colchis 
down to the time of Arrian j although the tribes of Heniocbi and Sydraia lay between 
it and the river Apsarus, generally reckoned the western boundary of the proper 
Colchis. Perhaps, the districts of those tribes, may have once formed a part of 
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Colchis ; they occupying the narrow slip of country, between the MoscMan mountains, 
and the sea ; and thus Trebisonde became an extension of the proper, or Pbasian 
Colchis. 

According to Xenophon, extended to the distance of three marches, westward 

from Trebisonde. He even includes Ceraxunte, (or Kirason) in it : but this is an error, 
as will be shewn. 

The Macbelones (of Arrian) said to border on the Colcbians,3.ie probably the Jtfa- 

croKM of Xenophon and Pliny. (See the Periplus of the Euxine Sea.) 
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GH AFTER XV 


THE GREEKS PROCEED FROM TREBISONDE TO BYZANTIUM. 
THEIR WINTER CAMPAIGN WITH SEUTHES, IN THRACE; 
AND THE TERMINATION OF THE EXPEDITION, BY THEIR 
JUNCTION WITH THE NATIONAL ARMY OF GREECE, IN 
ASIA MINOR. 


The Ten Thousand remain a whole month Trebisonde- — From 

thence, the army in general, marches along the coast, to Cotyora, 
in their way to Byzantium ; the remainder, with the baggage, 
accompany them in shipS’^W'arfare amongst the Mosynoecians — 
Visit Cerazunt or Cerasus ; called also Pharnacia— Gotyora, 
the term of the Land Expedition from Trebisonde ; the whole 
army embarking at that place — Pass the promontory, 

where the Argonauts landed — Mouths of the rivers Thermodon 
and Halys — Anchor in Harmene, a port of Sinope ( now Akli- 
man)-^SecondVoyage, which carries them to Heraclea ^ Pon- 
tus— -Hffre they divide into three bodies; one going by land, two 
ly . sea^The division composed of Peloponnesians, lands at 
Calpe in Bithyni^, on a predatory expedition-— ^The greater part 
of them cut off by the natives ; the remainder saved by the sudden 
appearance of Xenophon’s Division— The three divisions again 
mite, at Calp6 — Calpd a kind &f Gibraltar ; and with the same 
Greek name— Death of Cheirisophus—MirrA to Chrysopolis, 
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at tlie Bosphorus o/" Thrace— Cni/ca/ situatian of the Greek 
amy there; and at Byzmtium— Compelled by want, to enter 
the service of Sevdhes, a ^ Thrace— winter 

campaign of two months — Salmydessus,^moMs/or shipwrecks 
•^The remains of the army, now reduced to about 6000 tnen (out 
of 12,800 ), are engaged to join the Grecian army, under 

Thimbron ; who had taken the field against M Persians-— They 
proceed, accordingly, byway ^Lampsacus, Troas, Adra- 
myttium, to Pergamus — XENOPHoif from a state <f actual 
poverty, enriched a capture. 

After staying 30 days at Trebisonde, the main body of the 
Greek army marched by land towards Byzantium ; first send- 
ing on board the ships which they had collected, all the sick 
persons ; the men above 4,0 years of age ; the women and 
children; and such of the baggage as was not absolutely 
necessary on the march, (Lib. V.c, 11.) 

The history brings the army, at the end of the march, 
to Cerazunt or Cerasus : and afterwards in the course of the 
march (without notice of time or distance) to the borders of 
the Mosyncecians. Through their country, it is said they made 
8 marches ; which brought them to the Chalybians, v/ho inha- 
bited a small district: and finally to Cotyora, situated in that 
of the Tiburenians. (Lib. V. c. 20. ) 

Here then, are 11 marches given, besides the space whose 
length is not recorded ; and yet the whole distance between 
Trebisonde and the site of Coiyora, is no more than 8 or 9 ordi- 
nary marches. Nor is the error in the aggregate distance the 
only one : for Cerazunt is nearer 6 than 3 marches ( as is re- 
presented in the history), from Trebisonde. Arrian allows 
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745 stades : but although this distance is over-rated, yet«Kira- 
son, which is doubtless the same place, is, according to M. De 
Beauchamp, at least 6o G. miles in direct distance, from Tre- 
bisonde ; or equal to very nearly 6 ordinary marches.*^ 

There are yet, other difficulties. Gerazunt is said to be situ- 
ated within the country of the CokUans. (Lib. V. c. ii.) If 
this was correct, would be extended westward to, an 

improbable length : nor would there be room for the districts 
of the Mosynaci, Cha.Iyhes, 3 .nd. Tifermz, between Cerazunt and 
Cotyora ; which places are not more than about 30 G. miles 
distant from each other .-f 

It must therefore be concluded, either that Xenophon wrote 
entirely from recollection, which sometimes failed him ; or 
that his notes were intermixed and confused: as appears in 
another place, where he describes the Jasonian shore, and the 
mouths of the TAemoiore and Halys rivers, to be to the west 
of instead of the east. 

There is no question, however, but that Cerazunt was visited 
by the Grecian army; for they halted there 10 days ; during 


The southern coast of the Euxine, from the canal of Constantinople to Trebisonde, 
was traced by M. De Beauchamp, in 1797 ; and was corrected in. 15 different points, by 
celestial observations ; or by time-keepers. See Mem, Egypt, Vol. II. The tracing of 
the coast, was obligingly procured for the author, by the favour of M. Otto, in 1802. 

The authoi is indebted to his friend. Dr. Charles Wilkins, for a translation of the 
modem names oS places, along the southern and eastern coasts of the Euxine ; from a 
Turkish chart of that sea, drawn by Ibrahim Effendi, in 1729. They are there written 
in the Arabic character : and it may be observed, by the specimens given in the Map 
No. II* how close an agreement there is, between the roots of the modern names, in the 
Turkish Map ; and those of the ancient Greek names, in the Feriplus of Arrian. The 
names .at large, which are very numerous, will appear in a Memoir on the subject of 
that Feriplus. 

f According to Arrkn 330 stadcs. ’ 
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which time there was a review, and an account of their num- 
bers taken. There was also, a distribution of prize money. 
And we learn also, that whilst the camp was at CoifjKora, indivi- 
duals of it were in the habit of gomg to Cerazunt ; a certain 
indication that it was not within three marches of Trebisonde. 
Moreover, Xenophon speaks as if they had met with no inter- 
ruption, between and Coiyora; when he says, “ This 

“happened the same day on which we left to march 

“hither/’* If, according to the order of the events in the his- 
tory, they had made war on the hostile tribe of the Mosyncecz, 
after they had left Cerazunt; Xenophon, in all probability, 
would not have spoken in the above manner, respecting the 
march. But perhaps, the best proof of the existence of an 
error, is, the want of space for the 8 marches through the eoun?- 
try of t)\& Mosy need, between Cerazunt and the Chalyhes, dec. 

It may be supposed, therefore, that the first three marches 
from Trebisonde, brought the Greeks to Corolla (now Kora- 
bali), which might well be within the boundary of Colchis; 
and that the minutes or notes for the journal, /row itfewre', may 
have been lost ; so that Xenophon confounded the former with 
Cerazunt. That they afterwards came to the border of the Ao5- 
tile ; and successively to that of foo friendly tribe 

of the same name ; and that the 8 days said to be employed in 
marching, were rather the number of days employed altoge- 
ther, amongst those tribes : and which included both the war- 
fare, and the time of waiting for the arrival of the flotilla of 
their allies."!” 

It may be suspected that was situated within the 

territory of the friendly Mosynoeci. For Xenophon speaks of 


* See Lib. V. c. 34. 
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“ towns upon the mountains, belonging to the barbarians, vjho 
“ were in alliance with the people of Cerazunt and with 
which the people of the camp had a friendly communication. 
These towns, therefore, we conclude, belonged to the friendly 
Mosyncedans : for the mountaineers at 3 marches from Trebi- 
sonde, were the Drilians, with whom the Greeks had waged 
actual war, whilst at Trebisonde. 

Cerazunt, which was also called and Pharnacia, was 

a colony of the Sinopeans. It has been celebrated on occasion 
of its having produced the cherry trees, which were said to 
have been first introduced into Europe by Luculliis. 

The country of the Mosyncedans is described by Xenophon 
as consisting of a succession of very deep, hollow vallies, with 
fortified posts on the intervening heights. The Mosyncedans 
were thought by the Greeks, to have been, in point of manners, 
the farthest removed from civilization, of any tribe, with 
whom they had communicated in the course of their expedi- 
tion. (Lib. V. c. ig.) 

The precise site of Cotyom, is not known in modern geogra- 
phy; but its general position cannot be mrsunderstood ; since 
according to Arrian, it was 180 stades to the eastward of the 
promontory of Jasonium ; 330 to the westward of Cerasus : 
the former of which is so well known, under the modern name 
of Jasoun, or Yassoun ; the latter under that of Kirason. At 
the time of Arrian’s visit, it was only a small village. Four 
centuries and upwards, may be expected to make great changes 
in the condition of a city ; but it is possible that it might 
never have recovered from the effects of the visit of the Ten 
Thousand. 

From Cotyora, the Greeks “ having collected as many ships 
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“ as were necessary, embarked and sailed with a fair wind, 

“ all that day, and the next night ; Paphlagonia on 

“ their left hand and the day after, they arrived at 
“ and anchored in Harmne,-\ one, of its ports.” (Lib. vi. c. 4.) 
It appears that a passage which occurs afterwards (in chapter 
10,) ought to have been inserted here; namely, that in their 
passage “ they saw the Jasonian ^oxe i^ox promontory ) where 
“ the ship is said to have come to land and the mouths 

^ The country of Fapblagonia at this time, extended much farther to the east than 
in Roman times 5 when the at its emboucJjun, formed the common boundary of 

Paphlagmia and Fontus* For the Greek^, whilst at Cotyora, foraged within the limits 
of Papblagonia i and that it extended to the eastward of the Tbermodou river, is shewn 
in Lib, V. c. 26. It is probable that the mentioned by Hecafonymus was situated 
in the mountains that bound the ploln of Themiscyra^ on the east ; and that the plains 
said to lie beyond the pass, were those of Tbemiscyrav (See also c. i. and 21.) 

f Marmene, now Ak-Limm (thewbife is a sheltered anchorage at 4 or 5 
miles to the northward of Sinope : and is in effect the same to the bays of Sinope, that 
Ramsgate pier is to the Downs ; there being no sheltered anchorage at Sinope itself 
with certain winds. 

Sinope is stiU known by the name of Sinub» This city, so highly celebrated in an- 
cient history, as the first in point of rank, of the Grecian colonies within the Buxine, 
was founded by the Milesians. At present it is in a low state of decay, though not ut- 
terly extinguished, like its parent city. It is situated at about 20 miles to the S. E. of 
cape Indge ; and so placed, as to occupy the Isthmus of a peninsula, about 6 miles in 
length, which affords cultivated land, pasturage, and security to their cattle, in the 
event of a siege ; at the same time that it has a bay ’for anchorage, on either side of the 
town. 

The reader will find many curious particulars relating to its modern state, inM. Tour« 
neforris 3d volume; and in M. De Beauchamp^s account of his voyage, to and from 
Trebisonde, in the 2d vol. of the surVEgypte. 

J See Apollonius Rhodius, Lib. IL and Strabo, p. 54S. See also Pliny, Lib. VI. c. 4. 

This promontory projects so far from the general direction of the coast, and from the 
deep gulphs on both sides of it, as to present to navigators, when opposite to it, the ap- 
pearance of an island. It therefore seems perfectly natural, that the Argonauts should 
have landed there, in preference to many other places. It is named by Apollo- 
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“ of several rivers ; first that of the Tferwocfow, then of the 
Halys” — because these objects really occur between Cotyora 
and Sinope ; and not between Sinope md Heracka, as the text 
has it. In whatsoever way this transposition happened, there 
can be no doubt, what the true reading ought to have been. 

Two days are stated in the history, as the time employed in 
the passage from. Harmene to Heracka (of After 

this, the rivers Thermodon and Halys are mentioned, as above 
said ; but which are misplaced ; and then the Poidhenius, which 
really occurred within that interval. And “ having sailed by 
“ the last, they arrived at Heracka, o. Greek city, and a colo- 
« ny ofthe Megareans ; situated in the country of the Maryan- 
“ dinians,”* ( Lib. VI. c. 10.) 

The time employed in the voyage from Cotyora to Harmene 
(the port of is said to have been two' days, with the 

intervening night : and it being in the month of June, when 
the night was so short, that they might have sailed on, unin- 
terruptedly, during the whole included interval; the time may 
be regarded as equal to nearly 3^ ordinary days’ sail. And 

nius and Strabo; and Pliny speaks ofthe Genets as a people. A tnbe of this name 
still exists, in the country within Kirason, (ol. CerasusJ ; and it appears probable that 
the modern name of the province of (which includes generally the sea coast of 

PonteJ is derived from Genetes. M. De Beauchamp remarked an ««««»« iower, 

on the pitch of the cape . 

* Heraclea, distinguished by the addition of Pontus, has filled the page of history 
by its grandeur and by its misfortunes : and its remains testify its former importance. 
It is now named Arakali, and also Pendaracby, a. corruption of Pont-Arakali. For 
an account of its remains, see M. Toumefott’s Travels, Vol. Ill ; and also M. De Beau- 
champ, in Mini- sar I’Egypte. Vol. II. 

M. Larcher has been led into an error, respecting the river Lycus, at Heraclea, 
in his first note on chapter 10 of the Anab. Lib. VI. It is a different river from the 
Lycus of Armenia. 
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the coasting distance being about 14,3 G* miles, the mean rate 
may be taken at about 41 per day.* According to the above 
statement, they must have passed the mouth oi Thenmdon 
river, in full day-light on the first day : and that of the Halys 
during day-light of the second; but the Ms would have been 
passed during the night ; which may account for its not being 
mentioned ; for it lies at the head of a deep bay or gulf, whilst 
the others are at projecting parts of the coast ; and also form 
very extensive mud banks in the sea; which could not fail to 
attract attention.-f 

A like portion of time, as is said before, was employed be- 
tween Sinope and Heraclea : and which being a coasting dis- 
tance of 190 miles, requires a rate of 54 instead of 41. It may 
be remarked, that the river is not noticed by Xenophon 

any more than by Hecatonymus oi in his description of 

the way between Cotyora znd. : probably because it 

was too shallow, to present any impediment to the march. 
(Lib. V.C.36.) 

From Heraclea, the Greeks set out in three distinct bodies 
for Byzantium. One of 4500 and upwards, consisting of Arca- 
dians and Achaians ; all heavy-armed, set out by sea, in order 


* The mean daily rate of sailing of ancient ships has been taken from a number of 
examples, at 37 Geog. miles, or between 440 and 450 Grecian itinerary stades. (See t/je 
Geog. System of Herodotus, p. 31, and 679,) Five hundred stades have sometimes 
been stated roundly, as a day’s sail of a ship of those times : equal to about 42 Geog, 
miles. 

f The rivers here mentioned by Xenophon retain nearly the same names to the pre- 
sent times : as the Tbermodon, now Tarmeh 5 the Partin, or Bartin, The 

Halys was ?iick^named from its saline quality 5 as at present by the Turks Kimhov 
Red river : for Atoe-^sou appears to be its real name, in the country through which it 
flows. 
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to come upon the Bithynians, unawares : for they had con- 
certed a predatory expedition merely for the sake of booty ; 
and had placed themselves under the orders of com- 
manders, who aided their design. They landed at the port of 
mpe , said ( Lib. VI. c. a i ) to be situated in the Asiatic Thrace ; 
by which the country of the Thytiians of Asia is intended, in 
other wordiS, Bithynia ; which formed a part of the dominions 
of Persia, under the government of Pharnabazus. Calpe is 
also said to have been situated midway between Heraclea m^. 
Byzantium. 

■ A. second body of sioo, of whom were heavy-armed, 
marched with Cheirisophus, through the territory of Heraclea 
[or of the Maryandini) ; and thence entering rte^, kept to 
the sea-Goast : and the third body, under Xenophon, consisting 
of so4jO, of whom 1700 were heavy-armed, proceeded by sea, 
and landed on the common frontier of and Thrace 

supposed to be the river Sangarius : from whence he marched 
through the interior country, towards Chrysopolis and By- 
zantium. 

* As the text stands, there appears to be a contradiction between the sections to, 14, 
and 21, of Lib. VI. respecting the extent of Jsiatie Thrace. Calpe is said to be 
« situated about the middle of Tl-race,” in 14= and in 21, Thrace is said « to begin at 
« the Bosphorus and to extend as fer as Heraclea.’’ Again in 14, Xenophon is said to 
have “ landed upon the confines of Thrace : and of the territory of Heraclea:” and 
that Cheirisophus, “leaving Heraclea travelled through the country ; but when he 
“ arrived in Thrace, he. kept near the sea.’ ’ Moreover in c. 10, it is said that Heraclea 
« is situated in the country of the Maryhndinians.” We can only understand that it 
was a mistake to say that was situated in the middle of Thrace ; and that the descrip- 

tion in 21, is more correct, where it is said that « Calpd lies midway between Bymntium 
“ and Heraclea.” For if Calpd lay in the middle of Thrace, that country must have 
extended nearly to Heraclea ; which the voyage of Xenophon, as well as the march of 
Cheirisophus disproves. It is most probable that the territory of Heraclea extended to 
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The army of the and advancing a few 

miles into the country from Calpif after plundering the villages 
around, were attacked, and two of their divisions completely 
cut off, by the light troops ; who were enabled to 

choose their distance ; the others consisting, as is said before, 
of heavy-armed alone. The remainder, besieged on a hill, 
were only saved by the sudden appearance of Xenophon's 
division. They then retreated to Calpi, at which place Chei- 
risophus being also arrived, the remains of this army were once 
more re-united ; though with the loss of about 900 men on the 
o^ the Arcadians and Achaians. 

Here, the force of the country being collected against them, 
they were in some danger of perishing through hunger, 500 
more being cut off, in their first attempt to forage. But fight- 
ing a general battlh with the enemy, they gained a complete 
victory, and were no longer molested. Thus they were com- 
pelled to fight for subsistence, even to “ the gates of Greece.” 

their present place of rendezvous, is fully described 
by Xenophon (Lib. VI. c. si ) ; and is also mentioned by Ar- 
rian in his Periplus. It appears to be the present port of 
Kirp6, or Garpah. The description of this place by Xenophon , 
agreeing in so many points, with that of Gibraltar, whose an- 
cient name also wd.s Calpe, leads one to conclude that the term 
was descriptive of the nature of the place, in both. At this 
place Cheirisophus died ; having been long ill. 

From Calpe, the Greeks marched through BitJiynia, unmo- 
lested, to ChrysopoUs, opposite to By%a7itiumfm. 6 days : which, 
by the distance, allows a mean rate of igi British miles j&i’r 
day. They are supposed to have arrived about the beginning 
of August, B. C. 400. 
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The condition of the Greeks after their arrival at the 



phorus,\va.s very unpleasant; and in some degree critical; for 
on one side they had the Bithynians, and whatsoever power the 
Persians possessed in that quarter, for open enemies ; and on 
the other side, the Lacedaemonian power, newly erected in 
Byzantium, for treacherous friends. The Persian governor of 
Bithynia (Pharnabazus j, was justly uneasy at their being on 
his side of the water ; and therefore intrigued with the Lace- 
daemonian admiral, Anaxibius, to carry them across, into Eu- 
rope. This he effected, by the promise of pay ; which he 
never performed ; so that they were reduced to the neces- 
sity of subsisting, by “ taking provisions out of the villages 
“ of the Thracians in other words, by plunder. For 
they had been thrust out of Byzantium; and but for the 
address and resolution of Xenophon, would have plundered it, 
in resentment of the ill usage they had received there. At 
this time the Lacedaemonians, by the termination of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, being complete masters of Greece and its colo- 
nies, ruled in Byzantium, as every where else, with a high 
hand ; and even sold for slaves, 400 soldiers of the Grecian 
army, who had been left there sick. (Lib. VII. c. 16. ) 

Anaxibius, in resentment of a slight which he had received 
from Pharnabazus, was taking steps towards conveying the 
army back again into Asia : and for this purpose had directed 
the troops to be conducted to Perinthus (afterwards called 
Heraclea ) on the Propontis. But the new governor of Byzan- 
tium, Aristarchus, prevented it, in favour of Pharnabazus : the 
two officers of government, thus counteracting each other. 

In this dilemma, from the want of subsistence, and of regu- 
lar employment, the Greeks were compelled through necessity 
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to enter the service of the barbarian Seuthes ; a petty prince 
of Thrace, and governor of the European Thracians, subject to 
the king of Persia. His proper territory appears to have con- 
sisted of a large part of that triangular space, situated between 
the approximating parts of the Euxine and Propontis, above 
Byzantium : but chiefly on the side towards the Propontis. 
As he offered (or affected to offer) to Xenophon, the towns of 
Bisanthe (Rodosto) and Gams, his dominions must have ex- 
tended along the Propontis, as far to the west as the holy 
mountain of. Gams. 

In his service they continued upwards of two months; during 
which time they reconquered for him, his paternal inheritance. 

It is not easy to trace the, route of the Greeks during this 
short campaign. Seuthes was at first encamped at 60 stadia 
distant from Perinthus, inland. From thence they marched to 
attack the mountain Thracians;” and having gained the sum- 
mit, descended into the plain of the Thyni. Thence they 
marched into “ the country called the Delta, belonging to the 
“ Thracians, who lie above Byzantium:” and from thence, 
against “ the upper Thracians ;” and “ with the Euxine sea on 
their right hand, they arrived at Salmydessus.”* This appears 
to be the most distant point of their march from Perinthus; 
and is very far short of seven marches ; though Seuthes says, 
in answer to a question of Xenophon's, that he shall not go to 
a greater distance than that from the sea.'f The Propontis, no 
doubt, is to be understood ; the sea, on whose shore they then 
were : in other words, the distance from the original place of 
outset, of the Greeks. The Euxine could not have been in the 
contemplation of Seuthes. 

^ Lib. VII. c. 41, and 44. f C. 315. 

M m 
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It would appear then, that the mountain Thracians should be 
the inhabitants of the mountainous ridge lying north from 
Heraclea (or Perinthus) ; andl extending between the 
and the Hebrus, from, the quarter of Kirk-kilissa, to that of 
MidyZy or Salmydessus-. That having crossed this ridge, they 
descended into the plains between it and the Euxine : and 
which may be the plain of the Thynians ; as we find a corres- 
ponding narrow tract along the Euxine, on the east of the 
Bosphorus, named from the Thyni. There was also a town 
named Thynias, on the sea-coast within the tract.described by 
Xenophon : now called Aineada. 

It would, however, appear at first sight, as if the country of 
the Thynians was that in which Xenophon first met Seuthes ; 
that is, near Perinthus : but in the progress of the army, no 
Thynians are heard of, until they had passed the mountains. 
(Lib. VII. c. 34,.) 

The Delta we cannot but regard as the triangular space be- 
tween the Eusdne, the Propontis, and the Bosphorus ; and which 
has Byzantium at the lower extremity : perhaps the tract ge- 
nerally, which the Emperor Anastasius afterwards shut up on 
the land side, with a wall. It is true that M. D’Anville re- 
ferred this to the triangular point of Dercon, or Derkous : but 
it is not only styled a country, by Xenophon (Lib. vii. c.41 ) ; 
but Cyratades, in the same book, (c. 1 1 ) proposed to carry 
the army thither, fr@m Perinthus, m. order to enrich them with 
the booty. This of course is only applicable to a tract of some 
extent ; and not to a mere point of land. One month of their 
-service had^ expired, whilst they were in the Delta. 

This position of the Delta, is moreover strengthened, by 
what follows: for they marched from thence, keeping the 
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Euxine on their right hand, to Salmydessus ; now Mydia. (G. 
44). At this place, shipwrecks were so common in those 
days ; (and indeed that whole coast is very dangerous at pre- 
sent ; irom the apparent necessity of keeping close to the 
shore, to prevent missing the narrow entrance of the 
pkorus) ; that the Thracians of the coast (the Thyniam ^ raised 
pillars, in the nature of land-marks or boundaries ; in order to 
point but each man's jurisdiction ; that when wrecks came to 
land, there might be no disputes concerning the property of 
them. (C. 


^ According to the Poet : 

— rich shipwrecks bless the lucky shore.*’ 

The same state of things having existed at all times, on that particular part of the 
coast; it must be owing to some natural cause, perpetually operating. This cause, 
without doubt, is in the first instance, the necessity, real or supposed, of keeping close 
to the shore, in order not to miss the mouth of the Bosphorus^ This, of course, sub- 
jects them to be embayed, in a situation, where the frequency of boisterous sea-winds, 
places them on a very dangerous lee shore : and where the general surface of the sea, 
is in motion, towards the opening of the canal of Constantinople ; impelling them to- 
• 'wards it. 

The author is informed, by a correspondent at Constantinople, that there are two 
lofty hills on the Asiatic side of the strait, which furnish a line of direction, on which 
ships, from a distant offing in the Black sea, may run securely in, to the opening of the 
strait, or canal. Of course, in clear weather, there need not be any danger incurred, 
either of missing it, or of being embayed on a lee shore c and in thick weather, pru- 
dence would dictate the measure of keeping aloof, until a more favourable season. 

There is yet another serious danger, occasioned by the mistake of a small bay, for 
the mouth of the canal, in thick weather. This bay is much nearer to Salmydessus than 
to the canal. 

Xenophon in the same place, speaking of the articles found with the people who plun- 
der the wrecks, says, there are many books and several other things, which the sailors 
are accustomed to carry in their chests.” M. Larcher wishes to Substitute cordage 
for boohs ; from the similitude of the two names, in the Greek, and the improbability 
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From Salmydessus , the Greek army, with Seuthes, returned 
towards the Pro^on^f^ ; and encamped in the neighbourhood 

of It is not said, by what route they returned. 

Two months had now nearly elapsed, since their engage- 
ment with Seuthes, when commissioners from the Lacede- 
monians, came to engage the army to join that of Thimbron, 
in Asia Minor ; with an intent of making war on Tissaphernes. 
Seuthes, by this time, had no further use for the Greeks ; so 
that both parties were content to separate : but Seuthes, like a 
true barbarian, withheld the pay which he had agreed to 
give ; and it was not without much difficulty that any part of 
it wai obtained. The pay agreed for, was a Cyzicene (about 
i8 shillings) per month, for each private man, a for the cap- 
tains, and 4 for the generals. The pay now agreed for, by 
the Lacedaemonian commissioners, was a Daric instead of a 
Cyzicene I and was C 5 f the value of somewhat less tiian 13 
shillings; and although little more than two thirds of the 
former pay,' yet the proposal was said to be received by the 
soldiers with satisfaction. For in this case, they felt that they 
were in the immediate service of their country ; that is, Greece 
at large : but in the former, they found themselves fighting 
for objects, with which their country had no concern : or it 
might happen, which were contrary to its general interests. 
Such distinctions have been made at all times : and is a proof, 

of there being such a plenty of hooks in that age, as to constitute an article of com- 
merce, &c. But sailors do not carry cordage in their chests ; and it appears probable 
Aat the sailors had books for thdr use or amusement, as at the present day. The peo- 
ple who navigated the Euxine at that time, were generally Greeks. So, that, by his 
■ translation, an interesting anecdote is lost. 



their national Amy, under TwMmojs. [ - 

that patriotism resides in the breasts of the lowest orders of 
the community.* 

It is not said at what place the army embarked for Asia 
Minor ; but as Perintkus was the port first intended by Anaxi- 
bius, it was probably there. Xenophon, who now conducted 
the army, landed at Lampsacus, and j^roceeded thence by Troas, 
Antandrus, and Adramyttium, to Pergamus. At Parthenium, 
or near it, he afterwards was joined by Thimbron, the Lace- 
deemonian general, with the rest of the Grecian forces ; the 
whole composing the army destined to attack the Persian pro- 
vinces in Asia Minor, which were subject to the command of 
Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus, their governors. 

In this age of luxury and frivolity, in matters of expense 
(but which, for the best of reasons, cannot be charged upon 
the military), many will smile, at hearing that Xenophon, 
who, it might perhaps be supposed, must have had oppor- 
tunities of enriching himself in the course of the expedition; 
yet, whilst in the act of conducting the army to its rendezvous, 
was compelled to sell his favourite horse, to raise money to 
pay his expenses on the road ! Such was the character of the 
times, when a general officer received no more than four times 
the pay of a private soldier ! They will however, be gratified 
to find, that before the arrival of Thimbron, Xenophon made 
a capture, in the plain of Pergamus, which not only rendered 
his circumstances easy ; but “ enabled him to oblige a friend.” 
(Lib. VII. c. 6i). 


^ Lib. VIL c. 22. Nothing can shew the strikiag difference between the customs of 
ancient and modern times, more than the fact of a captain having only double the pay 
of the private soldier ; and the general only four times the pay of the private. The 
proportions in the regular service of Greece, appear to have been precisely the same. 
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expedition and retreat, are, in some cases, evidently erro- 
neous ; it may be proper to say a word, here, in addition to 
what has been already said in the course of the Enquiry, 

It has appeared in page m, that the numbers at the review, 
before the battle of CMWflXfl, were 10400 heavy-armed men, 
and 2400 light-armed : total i®, 800.* 

No enumeration took place between that and Cerazunt : but 
the numbers are given by computation, at the ascent of the 
Colchian mountains. And the last statement of the numbers, 
is on occasion of the separation pf the army at Heraclea. 

At the Colchian frontier, when drawn up in columns, for 
the attack of the mountain, Xenophon says (lib. IV. c. 45), 
“ they amounted to about 80 companies of heavy-armed ; each 
“ of which consisted of nearly 100 men ; the targeteers and 
archers were divided into three bodies of nearly 600 each.’' — 
Hence the heavy-armed may perhaps be taken at 7700, at 
least; and the light-armed at nearly 1800 : Total 9500. 

At (Lib. V. c. 11), total number was said to 

be 8600. And Xenophon adds, “ These were all that were 
“ saved, out of about Ten Thousand : the rest were destroyed 
“ by the enemy, and by the snow; and some by sickness."-f- 

^ Diodorus reckons the Greeks roundly at 13,000 {Lib. XIV*), which has a near 
agreement with this statement. The numbers given at the outset of the expedition, in 
the Anabasis are therefore probably wrong. (See above, page 25.) 

The principal part of the men who composed this army ; at least of the heavy armed, 
were Peloponnesians. Xenophon says. Lib. VI. c. 12, It was true that the Arcadians 
and Achaians made above half of the army.’^ Of the remains of the army, at Heraclea, 
4500 out of 8640, lyere either Arcadians or Acbaians. 

4 It may be supposed from Xenophon’s manner of speaking, that a great number 
perished in the snow. 

Three hundred and sixty had deserted to the Persians, in Babylonia, &c. and of these 
340 were Thracians, 
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M. Larcher translates 8600 heavy-armed : on a supposition 
that this enumeration did not include the light armed. But 
Mr Spelman translates “ soldiers;* meaning, (it may be sup- 
posed) the bulk of the army. And as the number of heavy- 
armed, at the Colchian mountains, appeared to Xenophon ( Lib. 
IV. c. 45), to be afeoMt 80 companies of nearly ioo men each ; 
perhaps 7700 ; there could not of course be 8600 of that de- 

scription, at . 

Moreover, it will be found, that the numbers at Heraclea, 

agree perfectly with those at Cerazunt, the total being Ae 

same: whilst the two classes of heavy and light are distin- 
guished ; and prove incontestibly, that the light armed were 
included in the total of 8600 zt Cerazunt.^Yor ^.t Heraclea, 
the heavy-armed were only 7600; and the light armed 
1000 Now the interval of time between the two, was only 
about iG weeks ; in which time no hostility had occurred 

excepting some ttifling matters with the at 

Cotyora^ ^c. 

But the diminution of the light armed, between the ascent 
of the Co/cfehw mountains, and Jiera£lea, \s very considerable. 
At the former, Xenophon reckoned three bodies of nearly 600 
each, or a total of about 1800 ; but at Heraclea, 1000 only are 
found : and, no doubt, the number was the same at Cerazunt ; 
since the totals agree. So that the great loss on the part of 
‘ these hiye been chi fly during the predatory ex- 

peditionSifon fnD'?liW®f^;°®^®®^®^^ at Trebisonde, during 
a whole month ; and in some degree amongst the hostile tribe 
of Mosyncecians. For it may be seen, that the light troops 
were, constantly exposed.; and accordingly suffered in propor- 
tion: there being 7600, out of 10,400 heavy-armed, remaining , 
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or about three-fourths of whole: but of the light-armed 
1000 only, out of 24,00 ; or little more than two-fifths. 

The losses suffered in 'Bithynia, which were equal to 14,00, 
reduced the Greeks to about 7200, at their arrival at Byzan- 
tium ; or perhaps, allowing for natural deaths and accidents, 
there mi^ht have been 7100 passed over from Asia. This 
calculation is borne out by a remark of Xenophon’s, when he 
says (Lib. VII. c. 54), that Seuthes, by a just mode of conduct 
towards the Greeks, “ might be praised by six thousand 
men.” This was at the close of the Thracian campaign; in 
which none of the Greeks were either killed or taken pri- 
soners (c. 48) : and if we deduct from 7100 men, (the sup- 
posed number that crossed over from Chrysopolis,) the 800 
withdrawn by Neon, and the 400 sold for slaves by the unfeel- 
ing governor of Byzantinm, (a Lacedamonian^-c. 16, and 18,) 
the number serving with Seuthes, would be 5900: which 
would justify the expression of Xenophon ; who, of course, on 
such an occasion, would speak only of a round number. It 
may also be concluded that, if the corps of Neon rejoined 
him, together with such of the slaves as could be redeem- 
ed,* Xenophon would haye carried between 6700 and 7000 
men, to Thimbron. 

The seasons in which the foregoing events took place, are 
only to be collected from circumstances ; there being no posi- 
tive information concerning them : save only that the cam- 
paign with Seuthes, is said to have been made during the 
depth of winter. There are, however, three other circum- 
stances, by which, collectively, one may arrive at some degree 
of certainty, concerning the seasons : but none that will fix 

* But of these, nothing is said. 

Nn 
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the time with exactness. And, notwithstanding the additional 
information, respecting the campaign with Seuthes, yet the 
interval between it and the former transactions, is too loosely 
given, to afford the means of connecting them together.^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

The fording of the Euphrates at Thapsacus is represented 
as an unusual circumstance, by the inhabitants of that place ; 
and proves, ( if that report be true,) that it must have been at 
a season, when the river, which has periodical changes, was 
unusually low ; or that the season itself had been a remark- 
ably dry one. 

The description of the fruit of the palm, or date trees, in 
Mesopotamia, shews that the dates had been recently ga- 
thered. And, 

. The severity of the weather in Armenia, shews that it must 
have been in the depth of winter (the one preceding the cam- 
paign with Seuthes ) , that the Greeks were there. We shall 
accordingly discuss these three points, and afterwards compare 
the results, with the intervals of time between. 

1 . It is known that the Euphrates (as well as the Tigris), 
has a periodical swelling, and that to a considerable height, in 
spring, and part of summer ; bpt whether, like the Tigris, it 
also swells in some considerable degree, with the winter rains 
(in January, according to M. Niebuhr) is unknown to the au- 
thor. And hepce a doubt may arise, whether it may be lowest 
after the full subsidence of the, flood in summer, or after that 
of the winter;, if such t|^re be.*--.: Now the Ganges, and most 


* The notices respecting the season, and the height of the swelling of the Euphrates, 
are ndt^given, on the same authority, as those respecting the Tigris, For certain Eu- 
ropean residents, on the banks of the latter (at Baghdad) have observed and reported 
them : but as there have been no such residents near the Euphrates, the information is 
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dther tropical rivers, have one regular period of swelling in 
summer; and after they begin to fall, although the decrease 
be, out of all proportion, the most rapid, in the early part of 
it; yet they do continue to fall, although in small degrees, 
until the period of swelling returns.* 

But there is the most positive information concerning the 
low state of the Euphrates, in August and September, what- 
soever may happen between that and April ; which is the sea- 
son of its beginning to swell ; and which swelling continues 
till late in June : from which time, it falls again, very rapidly. 
For M. Thevenot says, that at Beer, it filled only half its bed, 
in the beginning of July, O. S. And from Dr. Pocock we 
learn, that in the middle of September, O. S. at the same place, 
it occupied only one of the breadth of its bed : for 

that bed was 630 yards over, from bank to bank ; and of this 
space, only the breadth of 314, yards was covered. It was said 
to have been near its /owesi at that time. ^ ^ 

Mr. Drummond was at Beer, the 35th August (O. S.) ; and 
he says, (page 205) that “ the Euphrates has two sets of 
“ banks, one for summer, and one for winter: these last 
“ being / m// half a mile wider than the other.” Although his 
guess concerning the width of the river bed, was a very bad 
one, as appears from Dr. Pocock’s adraeasurement, yet it may 
clearly be understood that the river was very far retired within 
its bed ; and consequently may be supposed to have been near 
its lowest state. It may here be remarked, by the bye, that 


derived from casual sources, alone. However, there appears to be little doubt, that the 
Euphrates begins to swell in April, and is at its height in June. 

* The fall of the Ganges, in particular, is very rapid, when it begins to take place ; 
so that about two-thirds of the whole perpendicular fall, takes place during the first lo 
or II weeks : but it continues to fall for six months longer. 
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the guesses o^ ordmary travellers, respecting the breadth of 
rivers, lakes, and inlets of the sea, are generally too vague to 
merit any kind of attention. 

Mr, Eldred, who na^ the Euphrates in 1583,(366 

Hakluyt’s Collection of Voyages, VoL II.) says, that it is at 
its lowest in July, August, and September: that is to say, it 
begins to he very low before the middle oi July, (or allowing for 
the difference of style, the latter end of July) : and continues 
so, during the remainder of that month, August, and Septem- 
ber. This, of course, applies only to the state of the rivef, in 
respect of its navigation, without any reference to the period 
of its attaining its lowest pitch; which might therefore be in 
September, as M. Thevenot reports. It is probable, however, 
that, like other rivers, subject to periodical swellings, it may 
continue to fall till the season of swelling returned : although 
the difference would escape a casual observer. Both Eldred 
and Thevenot’s testimonies prove, that the subsidence of the 
river is very sudden: and the marked difference between its 
state’in July, and in September, shews that it had decreased 
very considerably during that interval : and probably from the 
latter period, its decrease may have been very inconsiderable. 

It may therefore, be admitted, that in August and Septem- 
ber; the Euphrates is in a very low state: and might have been 
no more’ t&h breast-high at a particular ford, as it was said 
io 5 , and .^though this circumstance 

affords no' atithoil^ff^ fi^^^.tho date of the transaction in 
question, yet it may be allowed to furnish a strong presumptive 
proof, that it could not well have taken place, earlier than 
■ August. ' , , • i-f 

2. The seasoh of the ripening of the date fruit in Babylonia 
and Mesopotamia. Xenophon’s description of the dates (Lib. 
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II. G. 10), and of the oeconomy of the inhabitants respecting 
them, seems to shew that the dates had been recently gathered. 
“ These dates (says he) had in all respects the appearance of 
“ amber. Some of them they dried for sweetmeats.” 

Keerapfer says, that the dates ripen in P^main August; and 
another author says, that in Upper ;®gypt, they ripen in Sep- 
tember. According to the new style, Ksempfer’s period may 
be extended to the first week in September. 

g. The coming on of the heavy snows in Armenia, amongst 
which, they continued 33 days. To reason from analogy, 
this might be expected to have taken place, about the middle 
of December.^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

We shall now endeavour, from a combination of these 
circumstances, to establish a chronological point, by which the 
several events of the history may be regulated ; though in a 
very general way. 

It appears from the history (see the table of marches and 
halts, prefixed) that the Greeks, partly in company with 
Cyrus, partly by themselves, employed $6 days between 
Thapsacus, and the villages in which they quartered after the 
battle of Cunaxa,zndi the truce that followed it:* and that 
from their coming to these villages, to the first fall of snow 
in Western Armenia, they employed 87 days more: in all, 
133 days, or just about 4 calendar months, between the ford- 
ing of the Euphrates, and the first fall of snow, in the plains 
of Armenia. It cannot well be supposed, after what has ap- 
peared from Thevenot, that the Euphrates, could have fallen 


^ This is on the supposition that two articles are transposed in the original : according 
to which, there would have been 42 days instead of 36, between Thapsacus and the truce 
villages. 
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so remarkably low, as to have been fordable, contrary to the 
belief of the people of Thapsacus, at an earlier period than the 
middle of August, (N. S. ) or thereabouts : and if this be sup- 
posed, the 4 months will bring the time of the first fall of 
snow, to the middle of December ; and that of the arrival of 
the Greeks at the truce villages, where the date fruit appears 
to have been recently gathered, to the third week in Septem- 
ber ; which is a full fortnight beyond the period allowed 
by Keempfer, for the ripening of the dates. In respect of the 
snow, as none appears to have been found on the elevated 
plains of Armenia, on their arrival there ; or even on the more 
elevated region of the Carduchians ; it may be presumed that 
the snow seen by them, was the first that fell, in any quantity, 
in that season ; as it does not quickly melt there. And the 
middle of December does not seem an improbable time for 
this to have happened.* 

It is certain however, that the season of the ripening of the 
dates, ought to be regarded as by far the most regular and 
certain of the three events : and if the Greeks arrived during 
or immediately after, the time of the gathering, it would point 
to a somewhat earlier period, for the fording of the Euphrates, . 
at Thapsacus ; and of course, for the falling of the snow in 
Armenia ; than has been stated above. But one cannot sup- 
pose, at all, events, a difference of more than a fortnight; and 

* Twel1«e or first sno^ mentioned by'Xenopbon, and whilst 

on the summits of the mocfetaia^ it was said to rain violently whence 

it may he inferred that the season of had not commenced. (Lib. IV. c. 7.) 

It is true that Mr. Sullivan saw snow lying on the summits of these mountains in 
June ; but it is well known that on some mountains, the snow is hot all melted till au- 
tumn y although they may be quite, clear, at the beginning' of winter. Certain of the 
passages across Hindoo- Kbo^ (or t\Q Indian Caucasus J, are not clear enough for tra- 
velling till August. 
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without meaning to appear exact, in a matter that is not sus- 
ceptible of exactness, but in which the circumstance of the 
ripening of the dates, ought to preponderate ; we shall assume 
a particular day, for each transaction or event, merely for the 
convenience of the reader, in comparing one interval of time 
with another. 

It is proper to mention, that the aggregate sum of the time, 
between the battle of Cunaza, and the arrival of the army at 
Cotyora, given by Xenophon, roundly, at 8 months ; is found 
to be only about 7 months and a week, by the detail. If he 
really wrote 8 months, then there is, of course, a deficiency of 
three weeks ; and which it is not possible to supply. We 
shall therefore proceed according to the detail, in the first 
instance, and on a supposition of their arriving in the villages 
immediately after the time of gathering the dates ; mAdStezviaxAs 
state the differences between the two reports. 

Assuming then, the loth of September for the day of their 
arrival at the villages, where they saw the dates, which seem 
to have been recently gathered ; the battle of Cunaza, which 
was fought three days before, must have happened on the 7th 
September. The fording of the Euphrates at Thapsacus, which 
was 36 days before their arrival at the villages, should have 
been on the 5th of August; and the commencement of the 
transactions in the Anabasis; that is, the day on which Cyrus 
left Sardis, should have been the 6th of March ; or only one 
day more than six months, previous to the battle. But Xe- 
nophon remarks at the end of the work, that the whole expe- 
dition and retreat, took up a year and three months : and as 
he also observes when at Cotyora, ( which he reckons the term 
of the retreat), that they had consumed 8 months, in their 
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retreat, from the field of battle in Babylonia to Cotyora ; m 
less than 7 months must have been employed between the 
commencement of the expedition, which was at Ephesus, 
(Lib. II. c. 5), and the battle : and of course nearly a whole 
month must have been employed at Sardis, and on the march 
to it, from Ephesus, So that the commencement of the expe- 
dition, at Ephesus, may be reckoned to have taken place on 
the 7th of February, B. C. 401. 

The detail giving, as we have before remarked, 87 days, 
from the time of arriving at the .truce villages, to the first 
snow : places the latter event, on the 6th of December. 
Again, the same detail giving 69 days from the first snow to 
Trebisonde, fixes the arrival at that place to the 13th of Fe- 
bruary, B. C. 400. 

The time between Trebisonde and Cotyora, is incompletely 
given; but, with the month spent at Trebisonde, and 10 days 
at Cerazunt, may be taken roundly at two months. 

It has been remarked above, that Xenophon states the in- 
terval of time between the battle of Cunaxa and the arrival at 
Cotyora, at raght months ; and that the detail falls short by 
about 3 weeks. For, as the arrival at Trebisonde is here fixed 
to "the isth'bf February; and that at Cotyora two months 
later, or to the 13th of April ; whilst the battle is supposed to 
ha^« lift® 1 ^ 1 ^ September, it is evident that the 

months, by 3 weeks: as also, 
acc^ the arrival at Cotyora, 
should be^he 7tK%M%5; 0 iw cannot hesto to adopt Xeno- 
phon’s timeVin the aggregale|-because it is probable that.the 
length of the interval of time employed, during the retreat, 

was strcmgly impressed : so was always 
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present with him, although he might be unable to recollect the 
whole detail. And it is possible also, that his detail may have 
originally agreed with the aggregate, but has since been cor- 
rupted. One cannot suppose that he would palpably contra- 
dict himself. 

Between Cotyora and Chrysopolis (at Bosphorus), the time 
employed by the way, may easily be collected ; but the length 
of their stay at Heraclea, any more than at Calpc, can only be 
guessed by circumstances. At the port of they staid 5 
days. If the whole of their stay zt Reraclea Calpi , was 

equal to 18 or 20 days (and less can hardly be supposed), 
the whole time from their arrival at Cotyora, to their arrival at 
Chrysopolis, adding the 45 days sojourn at the former, may be 
taken at thre# months : and then their arrival zA Chrysopolis 
would be about the 7th of August, according to the aggregate 
given by Xenophon. 

As Xenophon says (Lib. VII. c. 48 )> that whilst the army 
was encamped in the open field, under the walls Perinthus, 
it was “ in the heart of winter, '' one cannot refer this expres- 
sion to an earlier period than far on, in the month of December. 
It was immediately after this, that they joined Seuthes ; very 
soon after which, we hear of the very severe cold, when the 
wine as well as the wa^(rr was frozen in the vessels. And this 
may therefore have been about, or rather after, Christmas. 
So that the Greeks must have staid either at Chrysopolis, or in 
the neighbourhood of Byzantium or Perinthus, from the middle 
of August to the middle of December. With Seuthes they 
were two complete months; and it is said to have been in 
winter: which it no doubt was : probably from the middle of 
December, to the middle of February, 
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It may be supposed, that after their engagement to serve 
with the Lacedaemonians, they lost no time in passing over 
into Asia. Dr. Forster supposes them to have been incorpo- 
rated with the troops, under Thimbron, in March; which ap- 
pears probable. So that the whole interval of time, between 
the departure of the expedition from Sardis, and the return of 
the remains of the army, to that neighbourhood ( Parthenium) , 
was full two years : in which the numbers were diminished 
about one half. 

The following table is calculated, on the above supposition, 
that the Greeks forded the Euphrates, at Thapsacus, on the 
5th of August; of their arrival at the truce villages, on the 
loth of September ; and of having the first snow in Armenia, 
on the 6th December. 

The detail of the time, in the Anabasis, is the only guide to 
the comparative dates, until the arrival at Coiyora ; when they 
are checked, by the interval of 8 months from the battle of 
Cknaxa; it being impossible to find out where the omissions 
lie ; and what proportion of them were before, and what after 
the arrival iat Trebisonde. Probably, the diiSerence may be 
owing to the omission of days of halting, in the course of the 
detail. 

Although in the arrangement of the following table, the 
gathering of t^e date frmt has chiefly determined the point of 

that the Greeks may have arrived 
at the villages, at some'vvhat later; because the low 

state of the Euphrates, ^d the falling of the first heavy snows, 
would have been expected to happen rather later, than the 
point of time deduced from the gathering of the date fruit. 
It is evident, however, that of file three circumstances, that 



oj the principal Transactions. 

respecting the date fruit, is the one that claims the chief regard 
as being the most regular, in point of season. 


As they left Ephesus 7 months before the 
battle, their departure may be reckoned 
to be about the 
Left Sardis about 

Arrive at Celcence ^ - 

* Caystrus - - - 

Tarsus ■ ■ - ■ ' 

Myriandrus 

Ford the Euphrates at 
At the Pylce - - - 

of Cunaxa • - - 

Arrive at the Truce Villages 
At Sitace 

Massacre at the Zabatus - - 

Ascend the mountains 

First snow in - - 

Crossed the Eastern Euphrates 
Arrive at the Villages of Refreshment 
— — — - the Harpasus river 

Trebisonde - - 

— Cotyora - • "* 

Heraclea 

Cbrysopolis and the Bosphorus 

Join Seuthes - - * 

* — Thimbron - • • 


7th Feb. 
6th March 

550 th 

ist May 
6th June 
6th July 
5 th August 
1st Sept. 

loth — . 
iithOct. 
29th — 
20th Nov. 
6th Dec. 
13th — 
18 th ^ 
19th Jan. 
13th Feb. 


400 

According to 
Xenophon 

7 th May 

jst July 

7th August 

5 th Dec. 

f 5 th March 


Dr. Forster supposes the following dates, p. 334 = 

Battle of Cunaxa - At the latter end of September B . C . 40 1 

In the snows of Armenia - Beginning of January 40c 

Arrival at Trebisonde - Towards the end of February. 

Arrival at Cotyora - Beginning of June. 

Left Cotyora - - Latter end of July. 

Joined Seuthes - - End of November. 

^Thimbron - In March - - - 395 
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CONCLUSION 


The Author has now, to the best of his abilit3t, completed 
his plan; which had for its object, a critical examination of 
the Geography of the Expedition of Cyrus the Younger, 
and the Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks ; through 
those parts of their route, which stood the most in need of that 
kind of illustration. It must be acknowledged, that the first 
four books of the Anabasis, contain the most interesting part 
of the whole : for although much information, and that of va- 
rious kinds also, is contained in the three last books, yet the 
transactions are not of a character to interest so deeply ; or to 
rise so high in our estimation. And perhaps the work might 
have been thought no less perfect, as a piece of history, (and 
doubtless much more dignified), had it terminated with the 
arrival of the Greeks at Trebisonde ; and the remainder made 
a portion of general history. For one cannot but be disgusted, 
at finding those, who had so “long figured as heroes, in the 
former part of the history, degenerated into pirates and buc- 
caneers, towards the conclusion. 

Of all the records of human actions, that have travelled 
down to us, this appears to be, on the whole, the best fitted 
to inspire confidence in our own resources. It ought there- 
fore. to bQ^ore particularly studied by military men ; as con- 
taining many importahf lessons, as well of tactics, as of policy. 
The statesman will have impressed on his mind, the import- 
ance of a proper choice of commanders : such as may inspire 
confidence, rather than terror ; and induce a pride of obe- 
dience, that rises superior to the frowardness of self-will ; or 
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the impatience of bodily sufferings. By such men, discipline 
may be enforced, even in those ranks, where a spirit of liberty 
prevails, to the Utmost extent ; as amongst the Spartans and 
Athenians, of whom we have been speaking. A commander 
may also Iearn, from the unaffected details of Xenophon, to 
place his own transactions before the public eye, in a clear 
point of view : and in the recital of his own acts, to do himself 
ample justice, without offending the delicacy of his readers. 
But even the reader, who is neither a military man, nor- a 
statesman, may find in the Anabasis, not only much rational 
amusement, but many lessons useful in common life. More- 
over, we learn from this, and a few other instances, , out of the 
ordinary course of events, what may be accomplished by ex- 
ertion, aided by consummate v^isdom and undaunted courage. 
The long continued struggle of the Greeks, with difficulties of 
every kind, stamps a degree of fame on their characters, 
superior to all that we meet with in history. Much fame is 
built on the trial of a single day ; but in this case, the endur- 
ance of bodily sufFerings, and privations, super-added to per- 
sonal dangers, was such, as to exercise their patience and 
fortitude, not only for days, but for months ; and these as 
constantly stood the trial.* 


• We regard the courage and perseverance of our countryman, CAPTAiK,now An- 
MiRAL, Willi AM Bligh, and his boat’s crew, as one of those remarkable instances. 

Driven by mutineers from the command of his Majesty’s ship Boukty, when in 
the Pacific Ocean, in 1789 ; he, with 17 others of the crew, was committed to an open 
boat, 23 feet in length ; with a quantity of provisions equal only to about 9 days ordi- 
nary allowance, for that number of people (18 in all) ; and with water for’little more 
than 3 days ; but what proved of the utmost importance in the sequel, 8 bottles of wine 
and rum. With this modicum of provisions, he daringly undertook to conduct them to 
the Molucca Islands, three tbousani six-hundred miles distant fwhich is coo mil« 
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more than trie preaatn oi tnc inudiuw; uctvTwi^ j. y aj* vuc 

hopes of reaching their native country from thence. Of this distance, 2600 miles lay 
through the vast Pacific Ocean ; the waves of which, daring the fre<iuent stormy weather, 
often curled over their heads, and threatened them with instant destruction. Atthe end 
of 48 days, they arrived at the island of Timor, having still remaining in store, ir days 
provisions; which the provident attention, the resolute discipline, and the 
PATIENT EXAMPLE of the Commander, had induced them to reserve; that in the event 
of their missing Timor, they might be enabled to reach Batavia. 


The distresses of the Greeks, from the time of the massacre of their Generals, 
to their arrival at Trebisonde, continued about 106 days. 





APPENDIX. 

A PROPOSAL FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE ROUTE OF THE TEN THOUSAND, BY ENaUIRIES 
ON THE SPOT, CONCERNING THE POSITIONS OF CERTAIN 
PROMINENT POINTS : AND IN COMMON WITH IT, THAT OF 
ALEXANDER, THROUGH THE SAME COUNTRIES : THE 
WHOLE OF WHICH ENQUIRIES WILL BE EQUALLY APPLI- 
CABLE TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


PART I. 

The Improvement of the Geography of the foregoing Route, 
might easily he accomplished, by the aid of Rmopems, who 
travel on the score of curiosity in Asia — The benefit would extend 
to General Geography , at large : Modern as well Ancient 
■—The task to he divided amongst several travellers— Great sim^ 
^Yicity of the process required — Observations arg often neglected 
through diffidence of ability to make them — Enumeration of the 
principal positions which require correction; with hints for the 
mode of proceeding— -Mm Minor — Sinus Issicus — Syrian nni 
Cilician My riandrus— Com w of the Euphrates— 

Pte/i^Cunaxa— Median W all— Sitace—Opis—Rzwr Tigris 
—Zabatus— Over-hanging ClilFs— Carduchian Mountains— 

Pp 
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Gentrites Teleboas Rwm-r-Eastem Euphrates— Kha- 
noos— Villages of Refreshment — Harpasus, Gyranias, 
Mount Theches, or Teke— T umulus (^Stones*— Trebisonde. 



PART II 


Concerning the modes of taking the dsteciion of the route; and of 
computing the distances— Substitute /or the Magnetic Com- 
pass, when the latter cannot he conveniently used— -Mode of 
using the Substitute— Examples— (/ computing dis- 
tances — Itinerary Measures, in Turkey, Persia, &c. — 
Remarks. 


1. I N this enterprising age of discovery, in which so many 
generous spirits have not only relinquished their comforts and 
their ease ; but have actually perished, in the attempt to add 
to the general stock of knowledge ; one may hope, or even 
expect, that some will be induced to try the experiment of 
improving the geography of the routes of Cyrus and of Xeno- 
phon ; in such parts as are at present the least known, or have 
been the least subjected to geographical arrangement. There 
can be little doubt, but that it may be greatly improved, by a 
diligent and careful attention to the objects around them. 
Moreover, the improvement of modern geography will be 
going' on, at the same time with that of the ancient.* 

In the expectation that such may be the event, the author 
has judged, that a portion of his time may not be ill employed 

* And since Cyrus and Alexander passed at times oyer the same ground; and at 
other times, very nearly over the same; some particulars relating to the route of the 
latter^ may doubtless be collected : as in Cilma» and at the Tigris, &c. 


in offering his sentiments on the most promising mode of pur- 
suing the enquiry. 

It may first he proper to state, that much valuable matter 
for the improvement of general geography may be collected, 
without any great exertion ; and by persons who possess the 
most moderate portion of mathematical knowledge ; and 
moreover with a very few portable instruments : that is to 
sayj ^ pocket sextant, with an artificial horizon, and a small 
pocket compass. A watch, every traveller is provided with ; 
but in this case, it ought to be a good one ; as much will de- 
pend on knowing the exact time of day. Observations for the 
longitude are quite out of the question here. 

It is probable, that it arises from a mistaken idea, that much 
previous knowledge is required, in order to be able to collect 
materials for geography ; tliat so few persons have attempted 
it. But a qualification is very easily obtained. 

It happens that the points which require correction, are so 
numerous, and withal so widely dispersed, that it could not 
be expected, that any one person, whatsoever talents, leisure, 
and facilities, he might possess, would be equal to the task of 
examining the whole. Therefore, different travellers might 
confine their enquiries and examinations to such different parts 
of the route, as fell within the limits which they had prescribed 
for their respective tours. Thus, to supply what was want- 
ing in Asia Minor, might be a sufficient task for one traveller ; 
a second might trace the general course of the Euphrates; 
and a third might endeavour to fix certain critical points, or 
stations, along the Tigris ; as O^zs, and the over-hanging cliffs : 
or even to trace the general course of the river itself. Others 
might examine the tract between the supposed position of 
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and Trebi sonde ; as also the line of the route from 
the quarter of Bedlis ( or from the northern foot of the Kour- 
distan mountains, that is the ; to that of Khanoos ; 

and to the Euphrates, in the line towards Yezidkoi, and^ 
Koban-kupri. 

The different objects which are required, for the illustration 
of the geography of the will be given here, in regu- 

lar succession, as they occur, in the course of the history ; as 
this mode appears to afford the easiest means of reference ; 
and to be the most favourable to the memory. But the en- 
quirer, It is hoped, will not lose sight of the subject of the 
general geography at large ; which is still so deplorably defi- 
cient, in that part of the world. For although he may fail in 
obtaining satisfaction, respecting the subject of the Anabasis ; 
yet the result of every enquiry directed towards it, will infal- 
libly produce materials for the improvement of general geo- 
graphy, both ancient and modern : so that it is barely possible 
that his time and labour should be lost. 

The outset, through Asia Minor, requires more particularly, 
an attention to the positions of Celcence, Pelta, Caystrus, 
Tyana: for although these may be received at present, as 
assumed positions, of sufficient authority to mark the progress 
of the armies, in a general way ; yet they want the exactness 
required for systematic geography, even of the most general 
kind ; Peltce and Tyana in particular. As for the rest, as Sar- 
dis, Coloss(£, the Kramians, Iconium, Tarsus, and Issus ; these 
perhaps may be regarded as fixed, in the view of general 
geography ; at least, according to the mode in which any large 
portion of the Turkish empire, is likely ever to be done. 

The whole route from Tyana to Tarsus, should be noted, in 
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respect of the direction of its course, and the distribution of the 
intervening objects ; particularly the pass over Mount Taurus 
( commonly called, by the ancients, the pass of Cilicia), n^dx 
; and the towns and villages now in existence. En- 
quiries should also be made, respecting the sites of those re- 
corded in the ancient itineraries ; amongst which, the one 
to Podandus ( Bodandof is said to be still existing. 
The quality of the country should also be described ; and in 
effect, every particular should be noted, that would enable the 
traveller to compare the ground with the description in Xeno- 
phon ; and with the ancient itineraries : that named from 
more particularly. 

The best guide to is perhaps the village of 

or Enabil, situated in the road from Kisariah and Develi-Kara- 
hissar, to Tarsus ; and at 6 hours travelling (of caravans) to 
the south-east of Karahissar. Anabil is presumed to be the 
Andahalis and Andavilis of the itineraries : and which was id 
Roman miles short of Tyana, in the way from Arclielais Colo- 
nia, ( which.is supposed to have stood on, or near, the site of 
the present Akserai), to Tarsus. The traveller would do weU 
to study the position and direction of this Roman road, as well 
as the modern ones in the same quarter ; in order to be a per- 
fect master of the nature of the communications, on which the 
movements of Alexander, as well as of Cyrus and Xenophon, 
are to owe their developement.* 

The gulf of hsus, or Scanderoone, furnishes so many 


* Enquiries might also be macie> whether the names of Tbymhrium, Tyricrum, Pbilo- 
melium, and the Camp of Cyrus Tyanay zrt still known^ in those countries ; as 
also concerning the Romaa Roads ; and particularly that between Dorylajum and 
Philomelium. 
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important heads of enquiry, as would amply repay a deliberate 
■survey of its whole extent : but at all events, the whole of its 
eastern coast,- together with the two bays in which it termi- 
nates, on the north and south ; and the outlines of the bases oi 
the adjacent mountains ; shoul d be carefully examined : for 
on the knowledge of certain particulars, in this part, a right 
understanding and discrimination of the passes, so famous in 
the history of Alexander, and of the younger Cyrus, will be 
obtained. And this knowledge appears not only to be want- 
ing at present, but to have been wanting amongst the Greeks 
and Romans, even at no long interval after the date of the 
transactions themselves. 

The result of such an enquiry would probably be a more 
satisfactory proof of the site of Issus; of the river Pinarus, 
which was near it; of the ground which formed the two mari- 
time passes (the one on the sea-shore, mentioned by Xeno- 
phon ; and that on the ascent, by Arrian} ; the ancient coast 
of the bay of Myriandrus, now filled up with alluvions ; toge- 
ther with the site of the city itself : and finally, the upper pass 
of Atnanus, by which Darius advanced to Issus, whilst Alex- 
ander was seeking him on the side of Syria. (See above, page 
38, et seq.) 

Perhaps the best mode of pursuing this enquiry with effect, 
will be, first to seek the ruins of a gate, and a causeway lead- 
ing from it, supposed to have been a street of the city of Cas- 
tahalaf (the Cataholooi the itinerary) situated at the northern 


* Castabala appears in Curtius, on the route of Alexander. The causeway, as it 
is reckoned, is probably the pavement of a street of the city. The same circumstances 
occur in several other sites of cities, in the east; where they pass for causeways. 
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extremity of the gulf of Issus, or Scanderoone: The 
now named Demir-kapi. 

From thence, southward, Baia (now Bayas ) was 17 
miles :* but Issus, and the river Pinarus, must ha'v 
fho^'t of Bayas ; the former (supposed to have stood 
site of the present village of Oseler, called also Karaholat 
6 or 7, and the latter 3 or 4 miles. It would be prope 
ever, to note every rivulet of any size, together with it; 
position, and direction. 

The stream called Deli-sou, taken by the author, 
Pinarus, lies about midway between Oseler and Bay 
nearest to the former. As the field of is supp 
have been divided by this river, as being the only grou 
suits the description given by Arrian, the observer cai 
too exact, in every particular relating to it. The co 
the river should be traced, at least to the 
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yet be the remains of the foundations: and the space to be 
examined is not extensive. 

It is suspected that the zipper pass of Amanus, by which 
Darius came to Issus, whilst Alexander was at Myriandrus, la.y 
through the same gap, by which the Pinarus river, issues from 
Mount Amanus. Some information respecting such a passage, 
may possibly be obtained, either at Bayas, or at Oseler. 

The pass on the sea-shore, called by Xenophon, the gates 
of Syria and Cz/zc/a, was situated at the distance of an ordinary 
march southward from Issus : probably about 14, British miles : 
and at about 7 (in the same direction) from Bayas. Here, 
the observer may perhaps take the small river ( sup- 

posed to be the Kersus of Xenoplion ) for his guide ; as this 
latter ran through the fortifications of the pass, situated on 
the low ground adjacent to the beach. Here it must be re- 
collected, that a wide space of raorassy ground has been 
formed, adjacent to the ground of the pass ; and as Xenophon 
says that the ground within the pass, was formed of zzzzzcres- 
sible cliffs, this particular should also be attended to, as fur- 
nishing a mark for ascertaining the position of the ancient 
pass. 

A little way to the south of the Mahersy river, the hills 
encroach on the sea : and here it is conceived was the pass 
described by Arrian, to have been possessed by Alexander’s 
troops, on the morning preceding the battle of Issus. Certain 
ruins, named Jonas’s Pillars, appear to occupy the spot where 
the pass was situated : possibly, a part of its defences, if ever 
it was fortified. This ground should also be examined, in 
order to ascertain what the nature of the impediment was, 
which constituted the pass, spoken of by Arrian. He only 
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says that the troops were confined to a very narrow front ; 
and descended from a hill. 

The site of Myriandrus, and the trace of the shore of its 
ancient bay and port, next claim attention. Since it was situ- 
ated at the distance of a day’s march southward from the 
maritime strait, according to Xenophon and Arrian, whilst the 
southern termination of the gulf of Issus, is no more than 
about 6 or 7 miles from that strait, it is evident that the S. E. 
angle of the gulf, in which the bay and port of Myriandrus 
were situated, must have been filled up by matter lodged there ; 
partly by the sea currents, partly by the land floods, from 
the mountains oiAmanus and Pieria. The boggy nature of the 
soil there, plainly indicates such a change ; which is moreover 
corroborated, not only by tradition, but by the visible extension 
of the land, and the consequent removal of the habitations, at 
Scanderoone, at the present day, (See above, page 55.) 

There are said to be ruins, near a spring named Jacob’s 
well, several miles inland, and to the southward of Scande- 
roone ( or Alexandria ) ; and near the great road leading from 
the latter, to the inland pass of Bylan. Here one would look 
for the site of Myriandrus : hnl it may be difficult to trace the 
ancient sea-coast; because the level of the newly-formed land, 
must necessarily have been raised, by constant accessions of 
matter from the hills : so as to obliterate the margin of the 
ancient sea-coast. 

It would, however, be curious to examine the state of God- 
frey of Boulogne’s castle, situated on the new land ; in order 
to compare its height from the present level, with that reported 
by Mr. Drummond about 60 years ago. 

It has been mentioned, page 65, et seq. that Xenophon has 
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taken no notice of the remarkable pass of Bylan {Pictanus) ; 
any more than of the rivers that ran through the plain, since 

denominated from ^ra^/ocA. 



: The Chains of Xenophon cannot be mistaken in the modern 
Ko’ik, or river of Aleppo ; or the Oaradax, in the Fountain of 
Fay. (See above page 65.) No information, applicable to 
the present inquiry, is likely to be obtained, between Fay and 
the place of conflux of the Khabour ( Araxes) . However, a 

general tracing of the Euphrates, would prove a most 

useful addition to geography : as the present maps are very 
deficient in the detail of its course : and below the conflux, 
the great detours of the stream, must have affected the direc- 
tion and length of the line of march ; since the army of Cyrus 
would naturally have made it their constant watering place. 
Consequently, a knowledge of this particular, would enable a 
geographer to form a better judgment of the distances marched 
hy the road, within any given points in the geography : for at 
present nothing more is known than the distances in direct lines, 
skirting the general course of the river, from Baghdad, through 
Hit, Rahaba, Racca, &c. 

In order to render such a tracing still more useful, observa- 
tions of latitude should be taken, at proper points; as Baulus, 
Racca, Erzi, Annah, and Hit ; or very near those places ; as 
also, -at . some staflou on the Euphrates, nearest to Baghdad ; 
with which latter place, it should be connected, by general 
bearings,'! and oomputed/disiances. ' 

The Pylce form the next point of consideration : what the 
nature of the object (or objects) so named by Xenophon, may 
be named from defiles that shut up the road, 

being there pent 
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up by mountains or hills on both sides, from whence it is 
known to emerge as from a strait, into the plains of Babylon, 
That there are mountains, or high hills, which answer gene- 
rally to this description, as well in quality, as in position, is 
certain: but more particulars are wanting; and which might 
probably be ascertained, by following the course of the Eu- 
phrates, from Hit downwards to Feluja; or to that point in its 
course, which approaches nearest to Baghdad. 

The place of the field of battle of appears to have 

been nearly about Feluja ; and not far below the site of Anbar. 
A hill is described at Cunaxa, in the Anabasis ; and as hills or 
eminences seldom occur in this part, which is composed chiefly 
of alluvial soil ; such a one, if found here, would probable aid 
the research : for by calculating the marches, it would be 
about 17 G. miles below the outlet of the uppermost canal ; 
50 from the Pylce; and 30 short of Baghdad. And in this 
position, a hill, or eminence, was actually remarked by P, 
Texeira, in 1605 : but without any reference to the subject of 
the Anabasis. 

It may be added, that the entire course of the Euphrates, in 
respect of its detail, in this quarter, being unknown, every por- 
tion of it, that could be obtained, would be an acquisition to 
geography. The places of the outlets of the different canals, 
together with their courses towards the Tigris, are equally 
important. And finally, it should be understood, that it is 
not yet known, with any degree of accuracy, how any one 
given point on the Euphrates is situated, with respect to another 
such point on the Tigris. 

It would be worth the enquirer's while also to continue the 
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tracing of the Euphrates, as low down as Hillah and after- 
wards to trace the bed of the river (or canal), 

from Modain^ upwards, to the place of its former outlet from 
the Euphrates.-f- Any other remarks on the ancient beds of 
canals, in the narrow tract of the Isthmus, might also be 
useful.il; 

Any person whose curiosity would lead him to the exami- 
nation of the above subjects, could riot find himself on the 
soil of ancient Babylon (as he would be at Hillah), without a 
strong desire to employ a convenient portion of his leisure, 
in endeavouring to trace the foundations of its walls, or the 
cavities which contained them ; and to examine every species 
of its reraains.§ 


* Between Hillah and Basrah, there is a tracing already raade, by Mr- Ives’s party, 
in" ;175.8. ; ^ ; 

f It is preferable to begin at Modain, because it is well known, that the canal opened 
into the Tigris at iSeieMck, (which afteinvar^^ formed twoeitmi 

Silencia and CUsiphon,) It might not be so ea sy to find its outlet from the Euphrates 
in the first instance; for as there was more than one canal, there might be a loss of 
time. Sir Harford Jones informed the author, that the bed of the Nahr-Malka was 
clearly to be seen, in the way from Hillah to Baghdad. 

I Although there may possibly be no traces of the Median Wall to be seen above 
ground, yet its masonry being cemented with bitumen, part of the foundations may 
remain. In Julian’s expedition, in the 4th century, the remains of it were seen, near 
the Euphrates. As it appears to have been built across the narrowest part of the Isth- 
one would look for the termination of it, nearly opposite to Baghdad. Our Piet’s 
wall was in existence, previous to the time of Julian, yet its remains were visible, down 
to .the pre;sent agp- i 

§ Since the above was written, Mr. Rich’s very interesting Memoir on the Ruins of 
Babylon, has appeared. As the Euphrates appears to have changed its course through 
those ruins ; leaving them all on the eastern side, the ground between them should 
undergo a very -strict examination, with a view to detect the course of the ancient bed 
of the river. 
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Opts, appears to be the opprobrium of ancient geography, in 
this quarter. It ought, by the to be looked for at 

about 34 G. miles in direct distance, above Baghdad, on the 
eastern bank of the Tigris, near the site of Akbara ; 8o below 
Senn, taken for the Cana of Xenophon, But this depends on 
the position of Sitace, ii'om whence it was distant 20 parasangas 
up the Tigris. (See above page 123, et seq.) 

If however, there should be errors in the report of the dis- 
tances in the ; and that Opis should have been much 

nearer to •Sz'/'ace than the 20 parasangas ; or Sitace itself lower 
down ; and on the other hand, Cana much farther down than 
is given ; Dokhala, situated at the conflux of the Lesser 
Deallah river, with the Tigris, way have been the site ; and 
the river in question the of Xenophon. As it was a 

large and opulent city, there ought to he remains ; unless the 
numerous towns built by the Mahomedans, should have re- 
quired all the materials. But sepulchres may still remain. 
It may also be worth the enquiry and examination^, whether 
the Tigris may not have changed its course, and left the site 
of Opts inland ? 

The Tigris offers, in addition to the above particulars, the 
points of conflux of the two rivers of the name of Za& (the 
uppermost of which, is the Zafeatos of Xenophon ) ; * also the 
mountainous ridge of Zaco, and the over-hanging cliffs,, so 
famous in this history. 

The points of conflux rest at present on the authority of the 
Arabian geographers, and European travellers ; but a tradng 
of the whole course of the Tigris, above Baghdad, together 

• These two rivers, called in that country the Greater and Lesser Zab ; were res- 
pectively named by the Greeks, the Lycus and Caprus. 
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with observations for the latitude, would prove a niost valu- 
able addition to geography, and at the same time settle these 
positions, satisfactorily. It would not perhaps oe difficult in 
the execution, if downwards by boat, from Mosul to 

Baghdad; and from Mosul upwards by land.^ 

The position of the over-hanging cliffs, is the most impor- 
tant of any, as being the term of the progress of the Greeks, 
along the river. The latitude of that place, would be highly 
useful ; and that of Mosul being already known, the interme- 
diate positions of the ridge of Zaco, and the town of Jezirah, 

would easily be fixed, by their respective proportions of the 

distance, from the extremities of the line thus obtained, by the 
bearing and difference of latitude. The cliffs are supposed to 
be about 11 G. miles above Jezirah. 

On the day on which the Greeks arrived at these insur- 
mountable cliffs, they had been compelled to dislodge the 
enemy from a hill, over which their road lay ; or which com- 
manded the road. Accordingly, this hill, conjointly with the 
cliffs in question, will infallibly mark the place of ascent of 
the CanfurAfaw mountains. 

It is possible that the passage across these mountains, in the 
line followed by the Greeks, is much too dangerous to be 
attempted by our travellers.; even if it could be traced out. 
Buttheye.is;(or was) a regular caravan route, which crosses 
the route; of the Greeks, from west to east ; and is a portion 
of that, leading from I>iyarbekir to Wan, by way of Bedlis ; 
a place well known from the strength and importance of its 

pass. 

* Since the course of the Tigris, Iks so near the meridian, the distances may easily 
be obtained by observations of latitude, and general bearings. ! 
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A valley wMch is no Cartwright, seems to answer to 
that one, into which the Greeks descended, one day's march 
short of the eminence, situated over the river Centrites. (See 
the Anabasis, Lib. IV. c. 9 and 10.) This valley and emi- 
nence may possibly lead an enquirer to the pass over that 
river, made use of by the Greeks; as they seem then to have 
got into a road, that led northward, through Armenia. But 
if this fails, it would be most convenient to proceed to Bedlis, 
itself ; from whence there is a great public road to Erzerum.* 
It may be supposed, that the road taken by the Greeks, would, 
at no great distance from the Centrites, (which is taken to be 
the river of Bedlis : See above, page 301 ;) fall into this great 
road ; whose direction should have been a little to the west of 
north. Therefore, of course, the traveller from Bedlis, north- 
ward, would soon fall into the track of the Greeks: first 
coming to the river called by them, Telehoas ( the Arsanius of 
Lucullus; and recognised in the Aksou, or White River, of 
the present geography ).'f' According to the distance at which 
they might the course of this river from Bedlis, (or from 
the foot of the Carduchian 'momiXdxns, generally,) they would 
be prepared, where to look for the first villages of refreshment ; 
which lay to the south of the Euphrates. For as Xenophon, 
who may be supposed to have proceeded on a northerly 
course, from the passage of the Centrites, cmie to the Teleboas 
in 6 marches, or perhaps 56 G. miles direct; whilst Lucullus, 
who went N. E. towards Artaxata, came to the same river in 
4, marches ; the course of it must be much northerly. An 
important route in M. Niebuhr’s sd volume, joined to the au- 
thority of a map, in M. Delisle’s Atlas, authorises us to believe, 

* See above page 208^ note f, f See note, page 207. 
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that Tezid-koi, (or the village of the Jesidians) situated on the 
Aksou river, answers to the above village (or cluster of villages) 
seen by Xenophon, at three marches from the crossing place of 
the Teleboas river ; 9 from the Centrites. (See above, page 215.) 

If these villages are found, in the expected situation, it 
might be hoped, that a continuation of the same northerly course, 
would point out the place of Teribazus’ camp, at the small 
pass; as well as the ford of the Euphrates, beyond it: and* 
finally, the memorable cluster of villages, in which the Greeks 
were so well sheltered and recruited ; as the whole appears 
to lie withinthe compass of 40 or 50 miles. 

The villages of the Jesidians are placed, according to the 
route in M. Niebuhr, at 19 hours from Khanoos towards 
Wan ; that is, of course, to the south-east. Therefore should 
the villages of refreshment to the north of the Euphrates, be 
found, it will not be difficult to ascertain their position, in res- 
pect of Khanoos. There is indeed a hare possibility that these 
villages may be Khanoos itself;* but in that case Khanoos 
must be situated more to the northward, than the line of route 
of the caravan from Erzerum to Wan, which passes through 
Khanoos, would warrant. And moreover, the history de- 
scribes a more northerly direction to the route of the Greeks, 
in this quarter, than can be supposed of any line that could 
pass through Khanoos, from the quarter of Wan and Yezid-koi, 


^ Khauoos is the capital towh of the ii&trict of the same name : and it appears that a 
Salt ape resided in the neighbourhood of Xenophon’s village. (Lib. IV. c, 24,) 

In this quarter of Armenia, the villages, or hamlets, lay together in clusters, which 
clusters were very thinly scattered. The villages appear to have been walled ; but the 
defence of them neglected. " ' 
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Taverniere stopt at a village, or cluster of villages, named 
Halicarcara, on the northern bank of the Arash ; at about 15 
miles to the eastward of Comasour; where the inhabitants 
had subterraneous habitations, like those described by Xeno- 
phon, The weather is described by Taverniere, as being 
very severe, in March ; the snow then lying so deep, as to 
prevent the caravan from moving. It is calculated that this 
place may be no more than so miles to the north-east of 
Xenophon’s station; where the snow lay 6 feet deep, in De- 
cember. Halicatcara itself, cannot be the place of refresh- 
ment of the Ten Thousand ; as the two sites are on different 
sides of the Arash ; ( the Phasis of Xenophon ) . 

In the case of finding the site of the villages of refreshment, 
the ford, &c. they may readily be connected with the modern 
geography, by means of the bridge of Koban-kupri, over the 
river Arash ; a well-known position. 

From about this point, the Greeks were at fault, in respect 
of their road towards Trebisonde, ( owing to the loss of their 
guide) ; when, after a very long interval, they found them- 
selves on the banks of the Harpasus; a river flowing from 
Georgia, into the Arash (or Araxes). That river sufficiently 
known for the present purpose, under the name of Harpa-sou : 
but GymniaSi the next point recorded in the history, can only 
be guessed. It is supposed,- from reasons given above, (in 
page 235, et seq,) to be the same with Comasour. If this idea 
should obtain credit enough, with any traveller, to adopt it, 
by way of experiment, he would of course trace the road 
thence to Trebisonde. After a journey, equal to 5 marches, 
(probably long ones, as the Greeks may be supposed to have, 
at that time, recovered their spirits, and to be full of hopes), 

R r 
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he might expect to arrive, according to the history, at the 
summit of a high mountain, from whence the sea was visible ; 
and which prospect occasioned such tumultuous joy in the 
hearts of the long-sufFering Greeks. This mountain, as we 
have seen, was named and appears to have beeri a 

part of the lofty ridge, named at present Teke, and Tekman ; 
and lying to the northward of Erzerum. 

The Greeks, after passing this mountain, descended into a 
valley, well- wooded and watered ; and after some days march, 
re-ascended the mountains, which formed the [eastern] boun- 
dary of the of Trebisonde. These are all prominent 

objects : and if they follow each other, in this order, and at 
the required distances from each other, one would be led to 
conclude that the Greeks came by the south-east, to the dis- 
trict of Trebisonde : and not by the as some have sup- 
posed. ( See above, page a4,5, et seq.) 

One circumstance appears to be uncontrovertible. The 
valley into which they descended from the prospect mountain, 
appears clearly to be that, now denominated from the town of 
Baibort ; for there is no other such valley to fix on : and it 
seems equally clear, that the place where they ascended the 
ColcMan mountains, is at the opposite side of that ridge, which 
M- Tpurnefort ascended, on the third day from Trebisonde, 
ill his circuitous journey to Erzerum.* But M, Tournefort 
- kepk’.tPj $he.jippnntajns,for a considerable time, and did not 
descend into the: j valley; of Baibort, till be had advanced 70 
miles to the . eastward of Trebisonde. Therefore it would 
seem, that his . route could only coincide with that of the 
Qreeks, within the space comprised between Trebisonde, and 

. - • Beoavse, it app^s from Jf^y-Kalifa, that there was a pass in that quarter, 
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the place where he ascended, from the west, those mountains, 
which they Crossed, and descended, in coming from the east ; 
that is, the mountains named Colchian, by Xenophon ; but 
Mesjidihj Hajy Kalifa. 

But as the position of Gymnias, and the line of course on 
which the Greeks proceeded from thence to the valley of the 
and the Co/c&hw hills, are objects of curiosity,, 
equal to any of the others, the inquisitive traveller and lover of 
antiquities, will not perhaps give up his research, until he is 
fully satisfied, what the circumstances of the locality, will, in 
any case, allow : and which of the systems appears the most 
plausible. 

If he be supposed to set out from Trebisonde, in the first 
instance, in order to examine the roads leading from thence to 
the south-east east {Rnd. it would seem unavailing to look 
to any other quarter, considering where the river Harpasus is 
situated), he would, of course, first enquire from those persons 
who had been in the habit of travelling on those roads, con- 
cerning the nature of the countries through which they led ; 
and how far the ground, and the intermediate distances,* ac- 
corded with the description in Xenophon : that is, in respect of 
the crosssing place of the Co/rAm mountains, the valley of 
the Macronians, and the summits from whence the sea can be 
seen. Moreover, whether there be any Tumw/ws of stones, 
known to exist any where, on the summit of a momitain, from 
whence there is a view of the sea, on a road leading to Trebi- 
sonde, from the east, or south-east ? Whether there be any 
town, in those quarters, in a situation that may suit that of 
Gymnias: and with a name, whose root is at all similar to 
it ? And lastly, whether there be any honey of the quality 
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described, in the Cokhian villages, now known; and where it 
is to be found? 

It would also be a proper point of enquiry, whether at this 
time, persons who go from Trebisonde to Irwan (vulg, Erivan), 
and to the (or the contrary), go by way of Coma- 

sour, or cross the valley of the Shorak (or Apsarus river) ? 

His attention will doubtless be led towards this quarter ; 
because it may j& 055 / 6 ^ happen, that a series of objects exactly 
similar to the other, may be found in the direct line between 
the Harpa-sou Trebisonde ; that is, entirely across the whole 
valley of the Shorak. But if so, one can conceive no other, 
than that the Greeks were carried from the bottom of the 
valley, through which their road lay, to the top of mount 
Teh, merely to be shown the sea; and then marched down 
again : whereas, one naturally collects, from the thread . of 
the history, that the mountain of Theches lay in their proper 
road. 

One cannot but suppose that the Tumulus erected ,by the 
Greeks, must be known to the people of the country around 
it, although ignorant of its origin. -It must have been situ- 
ated in a place, where some great road crossed a high moun- 
tain, from whence the sea was visible, though perhaps at a 
very great distance. And the place must have abounded with 
loose stcaies, or enough could not have been so speedily col- 
lected to form Tumuhis of any bulk: and this is described as 
being 5 * cpfi^^reMe sizeJ’ ( Lib, IV. c. 41. ) Where 

loose stones abound, the place may be expected to be bare of 
wood ; so that the mount itself, would of course be more ob- 
vious, to the view,, than in a woody situation. It is not likely 
th^t its, materials would be removed: for* situated on a bleak 
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mountain,^^ ( as the ridge of Teke is described to be hy Hajy- 
Kalifa ) ; it could not well interfere with cultivation ; nor can 
the materials be well applicable to use, in such a situation. 
We are very sanguine in the expectation that it may be found. 
If it should, it would doubtless lead to a knowledge of the 
situation of Gymnias : and at once develope the general line of 
the route from the river Harpasus. 

A traveller, properly furnished with information at Trebi- 
sonde, would know what routes were the most promising, in 
respect of the objects of his researches : and should he sue- 


^ These ideas are rendered more precise, by the observations of James Morier, Esq. 
made dpring his journey from Persia to Constantinople, in 1809. 
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II. Concerning the Modes of taking the Direction of the Route ; 
and of Estimating the Distance. 

Since a magnetic compass cannot be used at ordinary times, 
on the road, by reason of its being disturbed by the motion 
produced in travelling; nor perhaps, in the Turkish domi- 
nions, at all times, without giving offence ; it may therefore 
be proper to describe a coarse, though useful, manner of taking 
a bearing, without the aid of a compass ; and which, with prac- 
tice, will be even more exact; because of the unsteadiness of 
the other. A watch may be used at once, for the purpose just 
mentioned, as well as for shewing the time. It is well known 
that, as the sun's bearing (or Azimuth), gives the hour of the 
day, so the time of day will give the sun’s bearing ; the lati- 
tude and declination being known. The tables necessary to 
this purpose, will be found in a very portable book, in com- 
mon use with mariners, called The Marinefs Compass Rectified. 
First, are the tables of the sun’s declination, for each day ; and 
secondly, a table for each degree of latitude ; in which the 
bearing of the sun is given m whole points of the compass ; 
with the hour of the day, at which it arrives at each of those 
points. And although a point contains 1 1:5: degrees of a cir- 
cle, yet this is near enough for the purpose ; and perhaps as 
near as the bearing of the sun can be taken, by this method. 
But it will be easy to proportion the interval of time, between 
two points of bearing, to any fraction of a point : if judged 
necessary. 

The operation of finding the bearing, by the above method, 
need only to employ a few minutes on the road : the calcula- 
tion will best be performed afterwards, when at full leisure. 



In order to take between the sun and the object 

required ; the watch, of course, is to be employed as an instru- 
ment for taking horizontal angles. However, the compass 
being divided into 32 points, whilst the watch has 60 divisions ; 
an awkward fraction arises; since two of these divisions are 
equal to 12 degrees, and a point contains no more than ii~. 
But this difficulty has the easiest remedy possible ; which is, 
to mark the points on the dial plate, with red colour, with a 
fine pen, from 1 to 16, on each side of the hour VI. ; it being 
proposed to point that part of the watch to the object ; and 
reckoning thence, to the or /^if, according to the position 
of the sun, at the time. The operation therefore is very sim- 
ple : for the watch being held out before the observer, and 
pointed towards the object, whose bearing is required, nothing 
more is to be done, than noting over what point on the dial- 
plate, the sun bears : and then writing down both that and the 
time of day . Care must be taken to add to the point of bear- 
ing, R or L, for right or left, q£ the VI. ; and to the time, h and 
M for hours and minutes.* 

Should the sun be very far to the right or left, or behind, 
the shadow will answer the purpose : in many cases, perhaps 
better. 

Having by this process obtained the angle between the ob- 
ject and the sun ; together with the time of day, the following 
is the method to be pursued, in order to obtain the bearing of 
the object, sought. 

The sun's declination being found, in its proper table, and 


* If the observer prefers the mode of writing down the points round the whole 
circle, from i to 3*2; instead of i to 16,011 each side of VL ; the r and h will be got 
rid of: but perhaps the former method will occasion the least trouble in the end* 
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the latitude known, (that is, to the nearest degree, only) the 
table of bearings for that parallel, is to be referred to. In that 
table, under the proper column of declination, and opposite to 
the hour of the day, the desired bearing of the sun will be 
found. And finally, the angle which the object made with 
the sun, being reckoned to the right, or left, of that bearmg, 
according as the case may be, the result will be the required 
bearing of the object : and that clear of variation * 

EXAMPLE. I 

January 1, X815, in lat. 40“ north, at 1 h. 30 m. P. M, ; the 
sun was 3 points to left of a certain object. The declina- 
tion is found in the table to be about 33 degrees south. 

In the table for lat. 40’, under 33“ declin. S, and opposite 
to 1 h. 30 m. in that column, is found the bearing of S. S. W. ; 
or? points (33^ degrees) to westward of south : which is, 
therefore, the bearing (or Azimuth) of the sun at half past 
one. Then, the sun having been three points to the left of the 
object ; or, in other words, the object 3 points to the right^ of 
the sun, the hearing of that object must have beenj^w points 
to the fright, or^ westward of south; that is, S. W. by W. 

If on the contrary, the sun had been 3 points to the right of 
the object, the bearing of the object would have been one point 
to the eastward of south, or S, by E. 

On the same day, and in the.same place, at s hours, P. M. ; 
the sun was found, to be faw? (points to the left of another object. 
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In the same column of declination ( 2,9“) no time is given 
between 1 h. 30 m. when the sun bears S. a W. ; and 2 h. 20 m. 
when S. W. by S. But talking the proportion of the differ- 
ence (of 50 min. ) between 1 h. 30 m. and 2 h. 20 m. which is, of 
course, 30 min. or | ; and also 4 of the angle between S. S. W. 
and S. W. by S. the result will be degrees : and this added 
to 2'2i®, answering to S. S. W. will give S. 294° W. for the 
bearing of the object. Or in points of the compass, somewhat 
than S. S. W. west. 

Although it is certain that the differences of time, between 
the different points, do not proceed in arithmetical proportion, 
yet the error arising on the just mentioned process, is not 
considerable enough to merit notice, in these calculations; 
seeing that the error can never be equal to half a point of the 
compass. . ! 

The watch is to be kept regulated to apparent time ; or with 
the sun.* 

As the latitude cannot, from tRrious causes, be taken exadly 
in the place that could be wished, it would be a good rule, to 
take it as often as opportunity offered. 

Much information respecting the positions of distant towns, 
or other objects, to the right and left of the road, may be ob- 
tained, by enquiring their fceariwg from different points in the 
road : and then forming them into triangles, of which the toi 
will be the distances travelled, between those points. Enquiry 
should be made, at as many points as may be convenient; in. 
order that one line of bearing may serve as a check to another. 

* This method was originally pointed out, for the u«e of the African Missionaries ; it 
being peculiarly adapted to passages across deserts ; but it is obvious, that it is appli** 
cable to all situations. 



People in one part of a country, generally know how other 
(principal) places, or remarkable objects, bear from them, 
although not in sight : and can point out the line of direction ; 
which lines may be set by the compass ; or, if there be any 
objection to the use of it, then by Azimuth, as in the former 
cases of bearing. And if several lines of bearing, are to be 
taken from the same station, one may be used as an observation 
line* and the angles of the others measured from that, by the 
sextant. 

The distances, of course, can only be computed ; and this is 
accomplished, in Turkey and Persia, chiefly by time ; that is, 
the interval of time required to travel over the ground, by a 
man, walking at an ordinary pace. It is on this ground, that 
the ordinary computations are founded ; and which are to be 
so understood, in the statements of distances amongst the na- 
tives. There are also itinerary measures in both countries, 
but they are more vague than the others. 

■ But there being, of course, other modes of travelling, which 
give different rates; such as on horseback; and in caravans 
with mules or camels; &c. it will be necessary to treat of them ; 
in order that, let our traveller’s mode be what it may, he may 
have an opportunity of knowing, what the result of enquiries, 
relating to the subject, has produced. The author has, 

.By an observaticnMe is meant, a line of bearing, terminating on an object, from 
whieh angles are to be measured horizontally, by a sextant, to other objects. So that 
the bearing of one object being adjusted, that of the others will, of course, be known, 
by adding the quantity of the angle in each particular case, to the former. It is obvious 
that if the angles arc extended beyond the scope of the sextant, each way ; another line, 
or lines of observation, will become necessary. If there be a choice of objects, the 
sharpest and best defined, should be chosen 5 as faint one would become indistinct by 
reflexion. * > 
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accordingly, subjoined the results of his own calculations, of 
the rates, on the general modes of travelling in Turkey and 
Persia, (within which two countries, generally, the route of 
the Ten Thousand lay) ; and none but those who have made 
the experiment, can readily believe, how nearly the on 

different lines of distance, agree amongst themselves. 

In the application of those rates, it is to be considered, that, 
as the distanceSjOn ngAt lines, between places, can alone be 
applied to the geography, it became necessary to establish a 
general proportion, between the road distance and the ifereef 
distance ; which has been done, according to the result of much 
enquiry into the subject. It has appeared, that one ninth part 
may be deducted from the road distance; in other words, 
that 9 miles by the road, will give 8 on a straight line. But 
although this is given as a genera/ m/^, the judgment of the 
traveller will of course, decide, on the proportion, when the 
circumstances of the ground, are such as to require it; taking 
this canon, as a middle course.* 

Here follow the results of different enquiries, made with a 
view to ascertain the scale of the itinerary measures, and rates 

’* The allowance of one part in nine of the road distance, for winding, appears to be 
exactly the same proportion with that adopted by M. D’ Anville, whose experience, de- 
rived from a close application to study, during a life protracted to an unusual length, 
was perhaps greater than that of any other person on record. This proportion, how- 
ever, is not meant to be applied generally^ to roads in the improved state of those of 
many European countries ; but rather to what may be termed natural roads. Bui* it 
certainly happens that the road between London and York, has a winding of than 
m€ in nim. For, if the maps are to be trusted, the distance on a right line, is 175 
British miles : and the shortest road being 198, the difference is 23 miles : which gives 
a proportion of i in 8,6. This is doubtless much more than could have been expected 5 
but as the distance consists almost entirely of difference of latitude, one cannot expect 
any considerable error in the direct distanee between the two places. 
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of travelling, by time, in Western Asia. The latter is the 
most common mode of reckoning ; and for the most part, by 
hours ; but also by days journies. The number of exam- 
ples from whence these results are drawn; together with 
the labour of research and calculation, is beyond what 
would readily be supposed. The itinerary measures are of 
4 denominations: i. The Persian Farsang ; a. The Turkish 
Agatch; 3. The Turkish, or Greek Mk ; and 4,. The Russian 

Werst. 

1 . The Persian Farsang. This, in ordinary use, appears to 
be about 3^ British miles, hy the road : or reduced to direct dis- 
tance, in order to be applied to the construction of geography, 
3,65 Geographic miles. 

2. The Turkish Agatch. This appears to be exactly the 
same with the former, and probably may have been adopted 
from it : and this appears the more probable, as it is only in 
use in the quarter towards Persia ; where the boundaries of the 
two countries have fluctuated, 

3. The Turkish,or Greek Mile. This, taken on a mean of 
900, along the southern coast of the Black Sea, is found to be 
of the standard of about 87 to a degree : and reduced to direct 

distance, 0613 Geographic mile, 

Bussian JVerst. This^ appears to have been originally 
the samq, with the Greek mile ;,and from whence the Turkish 
mile also has been derived* In effect, the three agree together, 

within ^ or -iV parr. " j 

The distances measured by time, are next to be considered. 
These admit also of 4 varieties, in common use ; one of which, 
' however, branches out into two. They are 1st, Ordinary 
journies of single travellers, or of small parties, on foot. 
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sd, The same, on horseback. 3d, Caravan Travelling ; either 
with camels, or horses and mules. And 4th, Them^a« march 
of an army. 

1. The day’s journey of a traveller on foot, (not as a mi- 
rier, or in a caravan ), may be taken at 22 to 24 British miles, 
by the road; and which, reduced to direct distance, may give 
somewhat under 18 G. miles, for one day, or for a very few, 
days ; but if reckoned cm a line of many days, collectively, 
about ly-. For each hour, the distance may be reckoned 
at 2|- to 2| G. miles ; on a supposition that the rate by the road, 
is 3;|: to 31 - British miles. 

2. Journies of the like class of travellers, on horseback, in 
Turkey and Western Persia. These are, of course, less re- 
duceable to rule, than the others, as it respects whole journies : 
but may be taken on the whole at 26 to 50 B. miles, by the 
road; and m direct distance, from 18 to 23 G. miles. For 
single hours, applied to geographical construction, about 
2|- G. miles direct. It must be observed, that travellers only 
walk their horses ; although the Tatars (or couriers in Turkey,) 
ride post. 

3. Caravan Journies. Camels on the Arabian desert, on 

short intervals, make about 16 G. miles pgr day, in direct dis- 
tance : but on long ones, only from 15 to Mules 17 to 

18, The hourly rate of camels, on the road, is about 2^ Bri- 
tish miles, only ; giving in direct distance, about 2|- Geog, 
miles, across the desert. 

M. Niebuhr favoured the author with routes of caravans in 
Asia Minor, by which it appeared, that on 376 hours of tra- 
velling, on the different roads, the general mean was 2,23 G. 
vmiQs, direct ; or only just short of 2^. These caravans are 
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supposed to have been composed chiefly of horses and mules ; 
hut no doubt, with an intermixture of camels. The rate, which 
is above that of camels, may be accounted for, by Professor 
Carlyle’s account of his journey through Asia minor. After 
long they waited some hours for the coming in of the 

camels, with the baggage. Now, as the loaded caravans only 
make journies of about 8 hours, the camels would not proba- 
bly be more than 4 miles behind, at the close of the caravan - 
day’s journey ; or perhaps, may set out earlier, than the horses 
and mules, in order to come in with them. 

4. The Mean Marches of Armies. As so much has been 
already said, in the preliminary chapter, concerning this sub- 
ject, it may only be necessary to say, in this place, that they 
are taken at 14 to i4|- British miles, by the road ; and in direct 
distance, if for a very few marches, 11 G. Miles each ; but on 
a considerable number reckoned together, a.s one line of dis- 
tance, about i6|. For further particulars respecting the 
marches, see page 5, et seq. 

It will, doubtless, occur to the traveller, that in the construc- 
tion of his map, the proportion of the direct distance, to road 
distance, must be subject to different rules, /when given in 
TIME, than when given in itinerary measures of any kind. 
For the time lost, by ascending and descending hills, will, in most 
cases, substract more from the direct distance, than what arises 
from the mere inequality oj ground. Thus, for instance, by the 
ascent and descent of a hill, no more than ^3 of a mile, in point 
of distance, may be lost ; but as much time may be lost by it, 
as would have carried a person, more than twice that distance 
over even ground. And when lofty and difficult mountains 
occur, it is impossible to give any rules. 
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These computed distances, whether obtained by itinerary 
measures, or by time, are still to be regarded as comparative, 
only : since in most cases, the positive quantity of distance, 
must be regulated by the space, between the two extreme 
points of the line of distance, on the map. Absolute distance 
can only be obtained, by the means of celestial observations; or 
by lines of distance, extended between places, so determined ; 
and which lines have been regulated by the mean of many re- 
ports ; and have also been subjected to a varietj of lateral 
checks, in order to ascertain the points in which they vary 
from right lines. 




I. Concerning the Itinerary Measures, employed by Xeno- 
phon. [[^Refersto V* 5) 

A CIRCUMSTANCE seems to shew, that Xenophon gave his 
statement of the length of the daily March, on the authority 
of the Persians ; although the account has, no doubt, been 
since corrupted, in many places. 

At ordinary times, he gives the number of parasangas, 
positively ; hut on the day of the battle of Cunaxa, he ex- 
presses himself differently. For in lib. i. c. 44,, he says, that 
the Camp of the preceding day, ( and to which they returned, 
the next night), “ was said to he ” 4 parasangas from the field 
of battle. 

This surely implies that the length of the March in ques- 
tion, rests on a different authority from that of the others : 
and that previous to the battle, Xenophon had been in the 
habit of obtaining from the proper officer, the statement of 
the distances ; ( see the note to page 6) but that the change 
of circumstances had rendered it no longer practicable. For 
had the length of the marches, to that time, depended on the 
judgment of Xenophon, he would have been equally able to 
decide on this one ; perhaps better, as he went twice over the 
ground. 
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II. Note on the Mean Marches of Armies. LRefers to pages 

. ■ 5 and 6.;] ■ 

The Author flattered himself, that he should have been ena- 
bled to exhibit in detail, and on the very best authority, the 
rate of marching, performed by the imperial Russian armies, 
during their memorable marches in 1815; from Doubno 
in Little Russia, and from Riga ; to Manheim and Mayence, 
respectively: marches of more than two to three months, 
including the necessary halts. The acquisition of the neces- 
sary documents, was highly desirable, in order to prove the 
zeal and energy , with which the ranks of those armies ad- 
vanced, in order to meet-and to encounter, with the utmost 
promptitude, an enemy whom they regarded as having 
broken his faith, with the great public ; and whose power was 
only to be employed, as the scourge of mankind. It is said, 
that the Russian commanders found it necessary to restrain 
the ardour, with which their troops were advancing, in order 
to prevent their finally sinking, under the fatigue of the 
march. 

Unfortunately, the author could only obtain the dates of 
the departures and arrivals of those armies ; together with 
the days, on which they passed through certain of the prin- 
cipal^ places, in their route : but without any specification of 
the number of halting days. Of course, the materials so 
obligingly communicated by General Count Michel Woron- 
zofF, are incomplete, in respect of obtaining the desired result, 
of the length of the mem march ; although the distances are 
regularly given, throughout. 
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proportion ol halts as has usually obtained in the marches of 
the Imperial Russian armies ; combined with the peculiar 
circumstances of the ease in question. It is highly probable, 
that no other halts were made, than were necessary to the 
well being of the troops, and to the preservation of the 
draught cattle, which accx)mpanied them. 

It has been stated to the author, by his excellency General 
Count WoronzofF, that the Russian armies j in time of war, 
generally march four days, and halt on the fifth. ( In time of 
peace they march three, and halt on the fourth ) : but if ne- 
cessary, in time orwar, they march 5 or 6 days without halt- 
ing ; as happened in 1813, during its retreat ; and afterwards, 
in pursuit of the French array, during the same winter. The 
army of Count Langeron employed an interval of 69 days, 
between the date of its leaving Doubno, which was the 7th of 
April, and its arrival at Manheim, on the 15th of June. If the 
ordinary rate of marching, in time of war, be taken, that is, one 
halt in five days, the number of marching days will be 55, 
The distance marched, is given by Count WoronzofF, at 
German miles *, each of which being equal to 4 geographic 
miles, there will arise 783 geographic miles, equal to about 
905 British: and the result will be 16,45, or nearly i 6 ~ 
British miles for each march : which is ful/ two miles more 
than has been considered as a mean march, throughout the 
present work. 

But if it be true, that the universal sentiment amongst the 
troops, was, as before stated ; and that they had been allowed 
to proceed according to the rate, said to be adopted, in cases 
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of emergeney ; that is, to mareh 5 or 6 days consecutively, 
without halting ; such a proportion of halts, would give a 
mean march of 15,44, Britllh miles ; which is still 

one full mile above the length adopted. Where the truth lies, 
it is irapossible to tell: but one fact is certain, that taken 
either way, this Russian march exceeds the result, arising 
from the mean of all the numerous examples of marches, 
collected by the author. 

The other army under General Paske witch, left Riga on 
the 25th of March ( 1815), or 15 days previous to the depar- 
ture of the other from Doubno ; and arrived at Mayence, the 
28th of June, 15 days after the arrival of the other, at Man- 
heim. The interval therefore, was 95 days. If here, the 
ordinary rate, in time of war, of one in 5, be taken, 76 march- 
ing days will remain. The distance set forth by the same 
authority, is 222^ German miles ; but as there seems to be 
an error between Glogau and Leipzig, of 6 such miles, too 
little, the real distance will, of course, be 228^, equal to 913 
geographic miles, or about 1055 British,* and the propor- 
tioned mean march, will be under 14 such miles (13, 88). But 
if the proportion of halts be taken at one in 6 or 7 days, the 
result will be no more than about 331-, which appears im- 
probable. 

In fact, the author is totally in the dark, respecting the 
details of these celebrated and important marches ; as well as 
of the appointments of each of those armies ; and which may 
have very materially affected their progress, as well as the 
proportion of halting days. 

However deficient these^ documents may prove, in respect 

* About 100 miles short of the length of the road from Eph&sus to the field of 
Cunaxa, 
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of shewing the length of the mean march, yet they afford a 
satisfactory proof of the due proportion adopted, between the 
road the direct distance, in a general view. M, D’Anville 
had long ago determined that ^ part should be deducted 
from road distance, generally ; or, which is the same thing, 
i added to the direct distance. The author had also adopted 
the same proportion, after a long experience. ' . 

It is obvious that this rule cannot be expected to apply on 
very long lines of distance, such as those just mentioned, of 
900 and 1000 miles ; because that in so great an extent of 
country, some obstacle will oppose itself, and change the 
genera! course of the road. The author’s method has there- 
fore been, to divide any long line of distance, into portions of 
Soto 1 20 miles, as the most diverging points of the road, 
presented t hemselves ; and then to take the whole sum-, 
collectively, the straight line intended. It is on this ground, 
that the |- is calculated . 

It appears then, that between Doubno and Manheim, the 
direct line, drawn as above, was in the proportion of , one in 
8,85 shorter than the trace of the road. On that from Riga 
to Mayence, it was only one in ten. (See also the note to 
page 317).^ 

♦ General Count Woronzoff was pleased to communicate to the author, a system of 
inarching, adopted by the late Marshal Count Souworoff ; and which, from him, ob- 
tained the name of Souworoiff’s careless^ or easy March ; meaning that the troops were 
free to march without any kind of order or restraint, save that of keeping together, in 
their respective corps. As it appeared to the Author to be curious, and little known, 
he has given it here, in the Count’s own words. 

At the end of every tm wersts^ they halt about one hour, and then proceed. They 
« have besides, two halts of 4 hours each, in the 24 hours; one for dinner, and the 
“ other for rest, at night. In this manner, and particularly if the halts occur in cou- 
venient places, the army may continue marching, without any exhaustion, a whole 
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It was not till after the book was printed, that the author 
examined the history of the famous march of the Great Duke 
of Marlborough, of six or seven weeks, from Brabant to the 
field of Blenheim, at the DanubCjin 1704,. The character of 
this march, was not that of one made at leisure, but rather the 
contrary : for it is said that “ General Churchill was very 
“ expeditious, in following the Duke (his brother); though 
“ in such a manner as not to over-fatigue the troops,"^ The 
Duke had gone before with the cavalry, with a view to pre- 
vent a junction of the French with the Bavarians ; leaving the 
infantry, &c. to follow. 

It is not easy to collect from military histories in general, 
the particulars necessary to the purpose of forming an accu- 
rate conclusion, respecting the length of the marches, 

made during any of the expeditions recorded in them. In the 
just mentioned march, such particulars are more commonly 
wanting: so that, it is only between Cohlentz and Great Gar- 
dach {near Hailhron), 13 days, that the necessary information 
is to be found. 

The halting days during this interval of 1 3 days, were 3 in 
number ; and the marching days, consequently, 10 : and on 
these tep arises a mean of less than 1 4 British miles per day. 

^‘fortnight together; and nothing in the world can surpass the expedition of such a 
*** kind of marching : for then one may safely say, that the troops will march from 40 

to 45 versts in 24 hours*” 

This may account for the wonderful marches, made by Marshal Souworoff, in 
Germany, Italy, 

* The method he took, for this end,. was, to begin his March, every morning, by 
« break of day, and encamping in their new camp, before the heat of the meridian 
« sun incommoded them ; so that the remaining part of the day’s rest, till the next 

morning at day break again, was almost as refreshing as a day’s halt.” (This was in 
May and June). Lediard’s History of the Duke of Marlborough, Vol. I. page 192. 
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In that part of the march previous to their arrival at Cb- 
Mmtz, although no clear result can be obtained, yet the rate 

may easily be perceived to be much the same, as beyond 

Coblentz. 

After the separation of the Cavalry, at Great Gardach, thQ 
progress of the infantry is not reported in detail, during the 

long separation that followed;^^^ 

On the whole, nothing is more certain, than that the Duke 
of Marlborough’s march to Blenheim, does not exceed, if it 

€V6n comes UD to* the aconmiarl 4.T-» y-v t 


III. Concerning the Inundations of the Euphrates, in the 
quarter between Feluja and Baghdad^^ the 

hollow tract left by a former course of the river, page 76, 
line 10.]] ’ 

Mr. Rich observes in his Memoir, page 13, that “ the most 
“ remarkable inundation of the Euphrates, is in the line be- 
“ tween Felugiah and Baghdad.” This is precisely the line of 
the hollow tract, intended in that place ; in which the inunda- 
tion is said to have “ a depth sufficient to renden> navio-oKi^ 


IV. Concerning the depth and rate of motion, of the Eu- 
phrates ; explanatory of the subject of the Canals, &c. 
[^Refers to page 80, line 63 

It appears also by the same Memoir, page 13, that the 
Euphrates at Hillah, has a depth of 15 feet, when its waters are 
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low ; and it appears that between Rurnkala and Beer, at 
about 700 miles above its mouth, it was 10 feet deep, when 

low/ ■ '■ ' ’ ■ .;/ /■ 

Mr. Rich states the rate of nlotion of the stream, tlirougn 
the site of B%lon, to be about i|- mile hour, when/low- 
est ; 3 when swoln. Between Beer and Rurnkala, it was 
judged to be somewhat more than s| : and Mr. Irwin rec- 
koned it at 3, in the quarter between Annah and Erzi. Both 
of these reports have a reference to the seasons, when the 
river was low. * 

The Ganges was found to' be 30 feet deep when low, 
at a place 500 miles from the sea. Its current was taken at a 
rate, below 3 miles per hour, at the same place, and in the 
same season : and it is probable that most capital rivers, 
flowing through alluvial tracts, run at the rate of between 2~ 
and 3 miles per hour, when clear of the t'ides-wo,y and in the 
absence of floods. 


V. Note on a passage in the Anabasis, concerning the river 
Tigris : omitted in its place, p. 88, line 13. 

Whilst the Greeks yet remained on the field of Cunaxa, oii 
the evening of the day after the battle, Clearchus assigns as 
a reason for not marching to attack the king, (lib. II. c. 3) 
that “ between them and the king lay the Tigris, a navigable 
“ river, which could not be passed without boats % and those 

“ they had not.” , 

According to the present geography, it appears that the 
proper Tigris, could not have been intended ; but doubtless, 
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there was a river in the question : and it is probable that the 
Didgel or Lesser Tigris was that river. However, the king’s 
fears must have been very great, to have carried him so far 
out of the way of the Greeks. 

It is indeed impossible to know what the exact course of the 
Tigris was at that day ; but as Pliny (lib, vi. c. 37) describes 
the separation of the Tigris into two branches, at Apamia, 
135 M. P. short of Seleucia ; and their reunion, after forming 
the Mesene of Mesopotamia ; the Didjel, which must have been 
one of those branches, of course existed at that time : and it 
is probable, that Pliny wrote from Macedonian statements ; 
made perhaps within a century or two, after the time of 
Xenophon. The Didjel may have been a river of much 
greater bulk and depth, at that time, than at present: for it is 
now' inconsiderable in breadth ; and also fordable. It may 
probably be considered as an ancient course of the main 
stream of the Tigris : and which, ever since the change, has 
been diminishing : examples of which are to be found, in most 
great river. ■ 


VI. On the great elevation of the point of view, from whence 
the sea was first seen by the Greeks, from M. Theches, 
or Teke. [Refers to the note in page S49.3 

It being now known, from Mr. Browme, that the plain of 
Erzerum itself, is about 7000 feet above the level of the sea ; 
whilst the ground on which the castle of Teke stands, rises in 
a mountainous chain above it, (that of Agatsbashi,) it is pro- 
bable, that Teke itself stands at an elevation of an English 
mile and half above the Black sea. Of course, the view from 

U u 
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the crest of that ridge, must be very extensive ; and the 
report of Hajykalifa, that “ from its great elevation, the 
“ weather is so severe that in some years they have no har- 
“ vests ; " appears very probable. 


VII. Concerning the period of swelling of the Euphrates. 

[[Refers to page 378.]] 

Mr. Rich says, (memoir, page 13, ) “ In the middle of the 
“ winter the Euphrates increases a little, but falls again, soon 
“ after : ill March it again rises, and in the latter end of April 
“ is at its full, continuing so, till the latter end of June, The 
“ most remarkable inundation is at Felugiah,. is leagues to 
“ the westward of Baghdad ; where, on breaking down the 
“ Dyke which confines its waters, they flow over the country, 
“ and extend nearly to the banks of the Tigris.* On May 
“ S4jth, 1812, laden rafts were brought from Felugiah, to 
“ within a few hundred yards of the northern gate of Baghdad.” 

In respect of the first particular, the partiaT swelling in 
winter; .this being at the same season with a like swelling of 
the Tigris, reported by M. Niebuhr, is probably owing to a 
similar cause ; the winter rains. 

With respect to the time of the first rising and filling of 
the Euphrates, one may conclude that Mr. Rich had been 
misinformed. Mr. Eyles Irwin, who travelled along it, dur- 
ing 5 or 6 days in the beginning of April, and crossed it at 
Annah ; says (writing on the first day of that month,) “ the 
“ Euphrates is now expected to begin to rise/’ 

It does not therefore appear probable that it should arrive 

* See page 76, line 8> for the hollow tract, &c« 
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at its height, during the course of that month ; any more than 
that it should continue in that state, during an interval of two 
months. But the fact of its being in flood, on the 24th May, 
is however established, on the personal knowledge of Mr. 
Rich ; and appears probable in itself. 

Mr. Ives’s party were told on the 6th of May, whilst in the 
Marshes of Semowha, that the river did not commonly over- 
flow the Marsh Lands ^ so soon. 

Pliny appears to have believed that the principal floods of 
the Euphrates, were in the early part of July ; and that the 
river was fallen to its ordinary state, by the middle of Sep- 
tember. (lib. vi, c, 26.) 
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{ The Barnes in Italics are those mentioned in the Anabasis.] 


Aba or Abi Mt. (Armenia) - zi i 
Abduikurreem - - 127 

Jbrocomas - ", " 

Abu-Bekir-Ben-Beliram» his Geography of 
Anadoli, or Natoiia - > vL 

Abulfeda - - vii, 80, 207 

Abutaleb - y - 126, 127 

Acbaians, land ztCalpe, 264. Cut off by tlie 
Bithynians - ^ - 265 

Adiabene - • • 151 

i£gaeae (Ayasse) - - 41 

iEIian - - - i $6 

Agamana • ^ ^ 104 

Agats, or Agatch-Bashi, (mountains of the 
Moschi) “ -* 244,248 

Agatch-Degniz ~ .. 248 

Agatsh, (Turkish itinerary measure) 34 8 

Aggarkuf - - 78? 98 

Agri-dagh (or Ararat) • 162, 210 

Aineada (Thynias) - 268 

Akbara - * 126* 128 

Aklat - - zoj, 208 

Akliman - - 261 

Akshahr * - 2S, 34 

Aksou river, ( the Teleboas of Xenophon ) 

. , 207, 21,2 

Ala-dag, or mountains of Ala, 210, 212, 217 
Alalis - - - 62 

Alexander, his Imperial Majesty the Em- 
peror of all the Russias ; his gracious aid, 
in the contribution of geographical docu- 
ments - - * XX 

Alexander, his long marches in pursuit of 
Darius, 6, 7. Founds the city of Niccpho- 
rium, 63. Is supposed to have crossed the 
Euphrates near that place (Racca) ibid. 
Fords the Tigris near the Zaco hills, 155, 
174. Sails up the Tigris to Opis, 126* 
Mentioned, 24, 42, 53# 63, IJ4, 


Alexandria (near Issus, or Alexandretta 53 
Alexandretta (See also Scanderoone) 57 
Almamoun, (Caliph) measures an arch of 
the meridian, in the desert of Sinjar 70 

Amanus, TTiountains of, 39, 40, 42, 43,S*» 
Passes of - 40, 41, 42, 56. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, describes Isauria as 
a maritime country (meaning Cilicia Tra- 
chea), 33. Describes the great abundance 
of palm trees in Babylonia, 79, 117, 118, 
Describes the Median Wall in ruins, gj. 
His Observations on the Desert of Mesopo- 
tamia, 100. Saw the Mound of Trajan, 
near’Hit, 102. Speaks of the Bitumen Foun- 
tains, 108. And of the Wine and Honey 
made from the Date Fruit 1 18, 12a 

Anabasis, the most interesting part of an- 
cient Militarjr History, i . Requires much 
' geographical illustration, 2. Great errors 
in its numerals, 8, 29. Contains much in- 
formation respecting theoeeonomy and ma- 
nagement of the Grecian armies, 14. Writ- 
ten long after the events took place 17. 
Fitted to inspire confidence in our own re- 
sources, 286. Contains useful lessons, ap- 
plicable to common life, 287. Proposal for 
the Improvement of its Geography, 291 el 
$eq. ^ Different travellers to examine such 
portions of it, as may fall within their res- 
pective tours, 293. Mode of taking the 
direction of the routes, without a magnetic 
compass, 312 et seq. On the computation 
of distances, 316 et seq* Their applica- 
tion to tabular geography, 320, 321, 327. 
Anabil or Enabil - - 38 

Anadoli, a portion of Asia Minor vi 

Ancyra (Anguri) - - 38 

Andabilis, or AndavUis (Anabil) 38 

Anga ^ - - • 104 

Anguri (Ancyra) • *38 

Ani - 226, 257 






Paffe ■ 

ill 87. State of, in the time of Xenophon, 

63 117- Lakes of . - - 76 

6e 66 Baegase placed within the hollow square 1+2 
209 Baghdad bridge, 98. Has succeeded thatof 
■ 21 Sitace - - - ^bid 

23,24 Baias (Bayas) ■ * 53 

261 Baibort valley - 244 > 245, 247 

48,254 Balakezlake _ « ”0 

254 Balbi, Signor, 6z, 63, 78, 84, 92, 98,10^, 104 
of, ac- Banks, Sir Joseph - 

Baratha (Bour) ^ ■ • 3 ° 

70,100 Barbalissus,or Be/esis (Baulus)_ - 68 

262 Bartin, or Partin river (Parthemus) 263 

162, 210 Bathys (Batum) “ “ *44 

enophon) Baulus • . 

1,307. Bayad (BeudosVetus) - - 23 

.;iththe Bayazid - -190,210 

Bayas - " 43 >S 3 »S 4 

154 , IS 5 Beauchamp, M. De, his Voyage to, and Ob- 

re cut off servations made in, the Black Sea 

36 Beaufort, Gaptate^ 

249 of Asia Minor, &c. * vn, vm 

261 Beawes, Mr. - _ " 57 

8g, 90 Bedlis or Bitlis, 195- pass, 196. Its 

y elwated river taken for the Centntes, 201 et seq. 

an winter Begras (Pagris, or Pagr») - 42 

219 Be/es/s (Baulus) - . - . 

_ 16 Beudos Vctus (Bayad or the ancient) vt.z^ 

hing, 5 ef Bezabde ' ]}A 

. 320 Billasus river ( 1 ? alios) - 263 

Bisflwfie or Rodosto - 207 

Bitbynians - 264,265 

Bitumen Fountains - 106 

Blagden, Sir Charles j ™ 

Blieh, Admiral William, untoakes a voyage 
of 3600 miles across the Ocean, m a small 

boat, and succeeds - ^ 

•Rn<?T^horus of Thrace - 


Annah - 

Anthemiisa ^ , ■ ■ * ' 

Antioch, plain of, 

Anti-Taunis , ■ - ■ 

Antonine Itinerary 
Apamia Cibotus ^ - 

Apollonius Rhodius “ 

Apsar us river, (Shorak) ^ - - 

- boundary of Colchis 

Arabia, geographical arrangement 

cording to the Greeks, in the time of Xe. 
nophon - , * 

Arakali f of Poritis) 

Ararat M. - . 

Arash, or Aras, river, (the Fhasisi 
210, aiy, ws, 226, ^7, 230, 

Araxes river {of Armenia), the s 
last article. 

Arbela - ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

Arcadians, land at Calpe, 204. 

by the Bitbynians 
Archelais Colonia 
Argjeus M. - „ 

Argonauts, land on Gape Jason 
Ari(sus - " 

Armenia f western J 204* 
in point of level, 205. Arn 
houses ; - 

Armies, Grecian, remarks on 
— - Their mean rate of in 

Arran, 43 , S3> ^4’ 

plus of the Euxine Sea, 254, 25^258, 260 
Ar^nius river of Lucullus, the Tdeboas of 
Xenophon, ( Ak-sou of the Turks,) 207, 211 
Artaxata - , " 

Artaxerkes, Mnemon - . 

Arzen, or Erzen river, (the Tigris of Xeno- 
phon) - ■ 

.Ascanias lake - ” ,T 

Ashkly, or Ishakli - . ^ ^ 

Asiatic Princes fond of employing Europeans 
‘ in their military service - xv 

:^iam pracf : tcv 
Asseeylljage . 7 • * 54 » 57 

Atoe-sou, or Halys river • 5103 

■ v-' '■ ' " • ' " 39 

AuS^ry Grecian force with Cyrus, not 

formed into one command - 13' 

Ayasse (jEg*» or .Sgras) - 4 : 


Babylon,, 
Babylonia, Cyrus’ 


INDEX. 


Camalis fGaiigamela) , i$4 

Camels, rate of trayelling of 3 ^ 9 ? 320 

Canals of Communication, between the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris - 77 et seq . 

— - crossed by the Greeks between the 
truce villages and Sitace - 95 

Cappadocia - - 44 

Caprus river, (the lesser Zab) 129 

Carchamis (Circesium or Karkisia) 70 

Carducbian mountains, 151, 162, 165, 165, 
189, 205. Passage of the Greeks across 
them, 172, I94, 199. The ancestors of 
* the present Eourds, 169. An historical 
fact concerning the Carduchians, 200 

Carlyle, Professor - - 320 

taken for Hit, 107, 108, 122, 169 
Cartwright, (or the Preacher) his travels, 

*97 

Castabala - - 296 

Cataonia - - - 39 

Cavakyrthe Greeks equip a small body of, 
during the retreat, which are of vast im- 
portance - - 144 

Caucasus - - " 230 

plain and city of, 26, 29, 30, 31, 34 
Celarns, position and description of, 23 et seq, 
Cyruses first place of rendezvous, 25. Sup- 
posed to have occupied the site of San- 
dukly - • 23 

river, the Greeks cross it, 199, Its 
course and description, 201 et seq. Sup- 
posed to be the river of Bedlis ibid 

Cerasus 0 T Cerazunt, 258, 259, 260, 
262. Called also Pharnacia. (The pre- 
sent Kirason). 

— probably meant for Coralla, 259. 

Review at - 259 

Chaboras or Khabour river (the Arazes) 70 
Cbalyhians oT Chaldasans et seq. 

Cbalybians^z.tt]xQ Euxine ^ 33 ^ 258 

Chalderan, plain of ^ - 234 

river (the Koik) - 65 

ChandIer,Dr. - - 23 

. Chaoi (people of Khanoos) - 213 

Cbeirisopbus, pins Cyrus at Issus, 50. Com- 
mands in the van of the Greek army, Xe- 
nophon in the rear, 223. Attacks the Col- 
chian army, in concert with Xenophon, 252. 
Marches with a division of the army from 
Heraclea of Pontus to Calpe, 264. Dies 
there, 265. 

Chorsene (Kars) - - 243 

Vbrysopolis (at the Bosphorus) 265 

Cicero, bis position in order to defend the two 
passes of mount Amanus - 42 

Cilicia, pass of, over the Cilician Taurus, 38, 


44. Description of it, by Xenophon, and 
(^intus Curtius - 44* 4f 

Cilicia Campestris, its description by Xeno- 
phon . . ^ 

Cilicia Trachea (afterwards Isauria) 32,33 
Circesium (Karkisia) ~ 70 

Clarke, Captain - - n 

Clearebus, pins Cyrus at Celaen^,25* In- 
sulted by the soldiers of Menon, 108. His 
credulity led to the Massacre of the Gene- 
rals at the Zabatus, 135. Became Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Grecian Auxiliaries 
after the death of Cyrus, 138. Had been 
regarded as virtually such by Cyrus 139 
Cli^s, overhanging, arrest the progress of 
the Greeks, along the bank of the Tigris, 

the proper country of that name, 255 
ColcMan Mountains 245, 247, 248 

attack of, by the Greeks, 

■ V ■' ' ' ■■ . ^5^ 

- — — villages, in which the honey was 
found - - - 232 

plundered by the Greeks 254 

Colossce - - - 21,. 22 

Comana of Cappadocia (Bostan) 33 

Comasour (regarded as Gyranias), 236 et seq. 
Commercci ancient, by the Euphrates, and 
Desert of Arabia - 104, 105 

Compas$,magnetic, substitute for, 312 eiseg. 
Cook, Gapt. James - 197, 320 

Coralla (Korabali) - 259 

Gorbuio, places the source of the Euphrates, 

iti 

Corsote, 86, rot. Description of its supposed 
site; that is - 103 

Cotyaeum (Kutahiah) - 28 

Cotyora, Greeks halt there, 45 days, 

; ; 233, 260 

Cretan bowmen, their importaht use, 198 

Croesus, supposed place of his defeat, by 
Gyrus - - - 34 

Ctesiphon - - 80, 83 

Cunasa, position of, in respect of Babylon, 
q^ etseq. 301. Battle of, 114. Lost, 

through Clcarchus’s want of knowledge of 
oriental warfare, 1 14. 

Curtius, Quintus, his description of the pass 
of Cilicia - - 44*45 

Cybistra - - 45 

Cydnus river - 47 

Cyrus, the younger, his Grecian auxiliaries 
consisted chiefly of select men, 17. His 
designs discovered early by Tissaphernes, 
20, The early part of his route calculated 
to deceive the king , of Persia, ibid. His 
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progress from Sardis to Ce 1 ®nje, 2t, Re- 
view of his forces at Celsense#- ' zs* ^Progress 
from Celteojc, by Peitss^ the Kramians, 
and Tyrisom, to Icooiam, 26 ei seq. 
pis route through LycaGnia, and Cappa- 
docia, to Dan a or Tyana» 36, et seg^ Gains 
the pass of Cilicia, or Tyana, 46. Pro- 
gress through Cilicia to Tarsus, 46. De- 
layed 20 days at Tarsus, 47, Gaios the 
Maritime pass between Cilicia and Syria, 
54, 55. Progress through Syria from My- 
nandrus, 59. At Thapsacus 69. Enters 
Mesopotamia, and crosses the Araxes, or 
Khabour river, 70. Enters the desert of 
Mesopotamia, or Sinjar, ibid. Progress 
through it to Corsote, Carmande, and the 
Pylas, at the entrance of Babylonia, 71,72. 
I’hrough Babylonia, to Cunaxa, 88. 
Slain in tlie battle of Cunaxa, 88. 

Cyrus, plain of, near Sardis : probably named 
"from Cyrus the Great, 21. A Sv^corid plain 
the toot of the pass of Tyana ; named 
from the younger Cyrus, 46. 

Cyropaedia » > 134 

I). ' ■ 

Dana, properly Tyana - 45 

D*Anville, M. i,x, 61, 68, 98, 112,214,227, 
231,234, 235, 240, 268. 

Dar,or El Dar, (Thapsacus) 61, 65 

Daradax, fountain of, (Fay) 60, 61, 67, 68 
Dates, or fruit of the Palm trees, 1 18. Sea- 
son of ripening - 278,279 

Days’ journey, mean length of 12, 319 
Deallah river - - 126 

Degnislii - ** 22, 23 

Delisic, M. 211, 212, 214, 215,228,230, 240 
ENjIi-baba - . • 217 

Della Valle, Signor - 90, 219 

peita of Tbrace, 267. Its position 268 
Jjeimirltapi ’ ‘ - • ' 297 

tof f taken for 'Sochus) * 66 

’ to6» ' lo6l\'^#c)r- 

! dfied- posts4diit.,Tor thehfeneifeof the eara-. 

vans, in former times -- ’ 105 

Diadin - 2 to,. 212, 215,' 

Diodorus Siculiis, vi, 45, 62, 97, 113., -192, 
215, 218, 233, 237> 23S, 249* 

Distances in Itinerary Measures,and by time, 

' 10, ti, '|t8v of coinpu^t^^ by tmie, 

316 elMq , . , Their afplicatiOfi^'*®OOgra- 

' ' * - 


Distance, direct, its general proportion to road 
distance - > * 317 

Diyarbekir, valley of 15 1, 196, 201, 204 
Dokhak, - • 126, 127, 303 

Drilians' - - * 260 

Drummond, Mr. 53 > 54 > S 7 » 277, 299 
Dryander, Mr. - - xxiii 


127 
vii, 29 


E/ : 

Ecbatana 

Edrisl;/'".' ' -■ ■ ' , 

Effendi Ibrahim. See Ibrahim. 

Eidred, Mr. 

■Emir-dag '/ 

Mpistkenes 
Eragiza (Rajik) 

Eratosthenes 
Erekli (erroneoosly supposed to beArchelaiV 
Colonia - . - 36, 44 

Erzerum, its elevated situation, xxi. Men-. 

tloned - 217 , 215,227, 331 

Erzi, or Irsah, (taken tor Corso/e,) 103, 104 
Euphorbium - - 24 

Etiphrates, river, (meaning the confluent 
stream formed by the Frat and Murad,) 
account of, 74. . Has changed its course in 
the part towards the sea, since the date of 
history, 75. Runs on a higher level than 
the Tigris, above the site of ancient Baby- 
lon; butthe contrary below it, 76 ; whence 
the tide ascends highest in the Euphrates, 
ibid. Time of its periodical swelling, 77, 
276, 332. No apparent change in its course 
in the quarter where it approaches nearest 
to the Tigris, 83, Many ruins of towns 
and castles near its banks, 104. Generally 
avoided by Caravans in modern times, 105. 
Time when lowest, 277, 332. Mentioned^ 
60, 68, 70, 72, 103, 300, et seq. Further 
account of the Euphrates, In the Addenda. 
Its Inundations, No. III. Depth and rate 
of Motion, in different parts of its course. 
No. iV. its periodical swellings. No, VII. 
Euphrates of Xenophon, or eastern branch 
above Tiqrus, n^ed the Murad. (See 

^Euphrates, ‘branch, or Frat. (See 

, Frat.)'* 

Evers, Captajh - • • ^4# 85 


Farsang, the same denomination with the an-. 
cimt Parasanga, but much longer 4,31., 
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Fay Foiiiitam, taken for the source of the 
Daradax of Xenophon 60, 68, 69 

Feluja, the port of Baghdad 85, 93 

Followers belonging to an oriental army, re- 
turn of the numbers of - X12 

Foodal-baba mountains, (the Lycaoniim Col- 
ies of Strabo). - - 33 

Forster, Dr. his Geographical Dissertation on 
the Translation of the Anabasis, by Spel- 
man - 64, 66, no, 2B4, 285 

forum of the Kratnians, (Kutahiah or Ker- 
mian) ^ • 26, 28, 30, 3 1 

Frat, the vvestera (or rather northern) head 
of the Euphrates, 211, 215, 221, 227. 
Joins the Murad, or eastern head, above 
Anti-Taurus, 209. Gave name to the Eu- 
phrates - - 2U 


Garpa or Kirpe (the port of Calpe) 265 

Gales of Syria and Cilkms (Maritime pass) 
39, 50. Description of, by Xenophon, 5 1. 
Modern Descriptions of the Ground, 5 2 et 
$eq. 

Gaugamcla (Camalis) - 153, 154 

Genetes and Genetse (Janik) 261, 262 

Geography of the A nabasis , together with the 
ancient and modern geography of that part 
of W'estern Asia, traversed by the Greeks ; 
proposed method of improving, 291 tt seq. 
Gculek, pass of - - 44, 45 

Gillies, Doctor, xxi, 16, 17, 41, 175, 182 
Gindarus - - - 41 

Gosselin, M. - - 240 

Greeks (meaning the Grecian auxUiaries of 
Cyrus), consisted chiefly of select men, 17* 
Statement of their numbers, when reviewed 
at Celaenae, 25. Review of at Tyriasum, 34, 
Pay of, 47, Increased at Tarsus, ibid* 
The last reinforcement at Issus, 50. Re- 
view of, previous to the battle of Ciinaxa, 
87, 1 10. Their retrograde march after the 
death of Cyrus, 88, 89. Their treaty with 
the Persians, 90. Set out with Tissapher- 
nes, on their return towards Ibnia, ibid* 
Could return^only by the north, I3i, Mas- 
sacre of their Generals by the Persians, and 
consequent distress, 133, 156. Encouraged 
by Xenophon, 137, and confidence re- 
stored, 138, 139, Begin .their celebrated 
Retreat, from the river Zabatus, 140. Im- 
prove their military disposition and order 
of march, 147 et seq. Steal a march, 161* 
Their battle with the Persians on the hilfs 

Xx 


of Zaco, 157. Dislpdge the enemy from 
the. heights in thdir front, 166. Their 
progress arrested by the overhanging 
cliffs, of the Tigris, 167, Ascend the 
Carduchiat! Mountains, 170 seq* Re- 
marks on the change in the military dis- 
position, during the Retreat from th© 
Zabatus to the Carduchian mountains, 175 
et seq* Their route difficult to trace after' 
they left the Tigris, 189, seq* Their 
erroneous ideas of the geography, 191, 194. 
Cross the Centrites river, and proceed 
through /Tes/mz Armenia, 199,203. Cross 
the river Teleboas (Ak-sou) , 207, First 
villages of refreshment in Armenia, (Ye- 
zidkoi), and theiirst fall of snow, 215, ziS* 
Cross the Euphrates (that is the Murad or 
eastern branch), in the district of Khanoos, 
ibid* Their sufferings and extreme dis- 
tress, from the severity of the weather and 
want of necessaries, 216 ei seq. Second 
villages of refreshment, north of the Eu- 
phrates, 2 17 et seq* beserted by theif 
guide, 223. Wander about 21 days, when * 
they find themselves at the river 
(or Harpa-sou), 224 et seq* Their route 
not traceable ihid* Return from the Har- 
pasus to Gymniasp Z2^ et seq* Supposed 
cause of their long wandering, 23 9, et seq* 
View the sea from the summit of mount 
Theches, or Tek^, 245, 250. Force a pas- 
sage over the Colcbian moimtains, 252, 
Admirable disposition for the attack, zMd. 
Ax%iyQZtTrebisonde,2$^* Subsist them- 
selves there, a month, chiefly by plundering 
the mountain Coichians, ibid* March 
thence to Cerazunt, 257; and Cotyora, 
260 (not being able to collect ships enough 
to receive the whole army) . Being supplied 
with ships at Cotyora, the whole army em- 
barks, 261. Touch at Harmene, a port of 
Slmpt, ibid* Arrive at Heraclea of Pon- 
tus, 262^ Separate into three divisions : 
one under Cheirisophiis, goes by land^ to 
Calpe ; the others by sea, 264. The divi- 
sion of Peloponnesians suffer a great loss in 
Bithynia, 265. The three divisions again 
unite, and obtain a complete victory over 
the Bithynians, ibid* March uninter- 
ruptedly to Chrysopolis, at the Bosphorus 
of Thrace, ibid* Pass over to Byzantium, 
266. Driven out of Byzantium by the La- 
cedasmonian ' governor ; and 400 of their 
sick men left there, sold for slaves, ibid* 
Compelled to take service with Seuthes, a 
Thracian prince ; with whom they make a 
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wintar campaign of two months, 266, 270. Her^c/^a at the fro^mtis (Fermtbus)z66^ 
Engaged to join the national army of ^ ^ 26% zy i 

Greece, under Thimbron, 27c. Statement Hierapolis (of Phrygia) 21/33 

ot the»r numbers, 272 At Cunaxa, "" " j — - , (ot Syria) - §$ 

273 At t.;e Cokhian mountains, Hieron or us (or Yoros promontory), 238, ^44 

At . ejazunt, 273, 274 And at Heraclea, Hillah, bridge of - - 78 

274. Great dimiiiutiorvof the light troops, Hit { Carmande of Xenophon), 84, 85, 102 
274. About nne half of the origifial num- ^ toy 

her finally remains, 275, 384 None lost Homy of the Faim tree, m Baby Ionia, 118, 
during the campaign with Seuthes, ibid. 

Tne Expedition employed two full years, 

284. Dates of the TransactionSs 285. 

Greek milts •• - 11, 318 

Griffith, Dr.: ' ■ ' ■ '21 

Guide deserts the Greeks, in Armenia 223 
Guides, remark on *• 240 

Gumish-kend, or the silver-mine 244, 349 
Gwiam, or Kahim 5 a ruin - 1 04 

Gymnias, et seq. Supposed position of, 
at Comasour or Kumakie, 236. The 
Guide from thence undertakes to shew the 
Greeks the sea in five days, 243. Believed Jackson, Mr. • - 127 

by some to be situated on the river Shorak Jacob’s Well (near Scanderoone) S 7 

or Apsarus • - 246 Janik (Pontus) * - 262 

Jassowt, or Y^ssonn, { Jasom J z 'pTomontoty 

on which the Argonauts landed 261 

H, Ibrahim Effendi, his map of Persia, made at 

Constantinople, 213. Another of the 
Hajy Kalifa, his Geography of Armenia, &c. Euxine, 258. 

vi, vii. His account of the source of the Iconium (Kuniyah) - 26, 34 

Murad river, 210, zii. Description of its Jerusalem itinerary - 38,46 

course, 212. Of Khanoos, 218. Of the Jesidian, or Yesidian, villages 216, 306 
' Harpa-sou, 226. Of Passin, or Phasiana, Jeudi mountains, ( Carduebian,) 162, 163, 
227. Plain of Chalceran, 234. Descrip- 165 

tion of th.- province of I'ekman, 244. Of Jezirab, (or Mesopotamia,) - 75 

the mountains of Agatsbasbi, or Moschi, jezirah ibn-Omar, 125, 151, 152, i6l, 165 

ibid. Of ihe valley of Baibort, 245. Of Jiabar (Dauser) - - 62 

the pass of the Coichian moantains, 251. ilgoun - - 28,34 

Cited 2x4, 250. Imk (lmmae) „ . 66 

Hakluyt’s CoUection of Voyages and Travels, Inglis, Mr. - ^ - xxii 

106, 278 Jonas pillars (at the Maritime pass) 54 

Halicarcara - - - 219 Jones, Sir Harford - xxii, 78 

Hidys river - 331 261, 262, 263 Jorus, or Yorus ( Hieron-orus) 244 

Hamrun mountains ^ - . *3^ Journies of Caravans, 3i9> 32c 

^ v|i, 210 Ipsus ^ - - - 31 

Harmene, (the sheltered port of Sinope, now Iris, river - • 263 

Ak4iman4 lrwan(vulg. Erivan) • 226 

Harpusue, or Harpa-sou rivet, 225, 234, 241 Irwin, Mr. - - ^ xxii, 77 

Hassankala - - 227,230 Is, or Hit • - - « 107 

Hatra - ** - Isa canal ’ - - 78,8c 

Kfewkins, Mrd • xxii Isauria, originally applied to a part of Fisidia 

Heniochi ' 254 adjacent to the north of Taurus, 32. Af 

Hermas river - -- lOJ, 102 terwards applied exclusively to Cilicij 

Herodotus, 55, 104, up, X2i, 122, I94>2^3S> Trachea * - 3- 

240 Isidore of Charax • 63,8: 

Hem€k4 of Poutm- * - ^ z6m^z6$ hsus, (Oseler) - - j. 2 , 4 ^ 


, 121,122 
— — — - of Colchis, from the flowers of the 
Rhododendros - 253,254 

Horses of Khanoos, remarkable for their 
swiftness, 218. Khanoos supposed to be the 
place where Xenophon saw the horses, bred 
for the king of Persia, ibidf 
Howell, Dr.: '15,1, ,152, 154, 155,156,158 
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Artaxerxes, 114. On the cabbage of the 
palm tree, 1x8. Another on the march 
through the desert, 122. Appears to hare 
been mistaken respecting the tents, 168. 
And also in the place of the ford of the 
Euphrates, in Armenia^ 2i4» His map on 
the whole, the best that has appeared, 236. 
His remark on the attack of the Coichian 
Mountains, 253. Mistakes the Lycus river 
262. Appears to have mistaken the num- 
bers of the Greeks, at Cerazuni, 274* 
Larissa . 14^ ■ 

Leake, Major - - xxii 

Lewis, Captain - - ii 

icri!^as,and Lochagos - 
Lucas,^Paul - - 29 

Lucullus - - 202, 260 

Xycaonia (Kuniy ah) • 53 

Lycus river (of Phrygia) - 21 

(of Assyria) „ - ' , ; , .. ' . ■ 1 29 

- 262 


Issicus Sinus ■. ■; , ; ■ ", ' 3f, 40,, 57 

Itinerary Measures, referred to in the coarse 
:''of the work ' ' - . ' . lo, iiy p%etseg^ 

Ives, Mr. - - - 9S 

Julian - - 70,118 


A1 Kadder (castle) - - 105 

Kaempfer, M. - 120, 279 

Kahim, or Gwiam - * 104 

Kanis (See Khanoos) 

Karadjy-dag, (or M. Masks) 162, 1-65, 195 
Karahissar, A ahum, (Prymnesia) 30, 31, 34 
Larabolat, a name of Issus - 297 

Kara-sou iiver . ■ 212 

Kars V' / ,220,243 

Kasaki; , ' , " . - : ' , 23,5 , 

Kermian (Kutahiah and Kramians) 28 

Kersus, river, (the Mahersy) 51, 54, 298 
Keshier Dag - - 32 

Khanoos, vi, 212, 213, 2x4, 218, 221. Taken 
for the Chaoi of Diodorus, 2 13 , 306. 
Kbabour river (Araxes) 61, 64,70, xoi 

Kiilis ,' “ , - . V - , , 43 

Kirason (Cerasus or Cerazunt) 255, 202 
Kirkpatrick, General - - 6 

Kirpeor ( Calpf) - 265 

Kisariah (Ci-esarea Mazaca) - 38 

Koban Kupri - * 225, 232 

Koehler, General - - 24, 28 

Koik river, (the CI>a/ws9 > ^5 

A1 Korn (tountain) - - 105 

Konons ( Colossis) 23 

Korahbali (Coralla) - 259 

ILQmdh f CarducMansJ • / ' *9S 

Kourdistan (country ot the CardLichians) , 169 

201 

Kuniyah ( Iconium) 20, 26, 28, 30, 33 

Kurnib river - - - 159 

Kutahiah, (or Kerniain : Kramalns) 28, 30 


Macheiones (of Arrian) probably the Macro- 
mam of Xenophon and Pliny - 255 

Macis M. (Ararat) - 162, 2x0 

Macron ians - 245, 246, 247 

Mmander 23, Its source at Cehnm, 

42 

Mahersy river, the of Xenophon, 51, 

52, 53., 54. The best guide to the place 
of the Maritime pass - 29S 

Malazfeerd - - 210 

Malcolm, Sir John - - « i U 

Maneafruin) - • 104 

Manlius (Consul) • 23 

Mantinea (battle of) - 143, 186 

Marches of Armies, mean length of, 5 et seq, 
10, 12, 323. Remarks on those recorded in 
the Anabasis, 8, Reputed length of a day*s 
march in Greece, 9. Marches of Cyrus and 
Xenophon, table of - xxviii, xxix 
Maritime pass, at the gulf of Issus, 39, 40. 

Description of - - 5 P #^3 

Market Camp (or Ordu-Bazar), in use in the 
east, in ancient times as well as the present 

, « , ,106 

Marsden, Mn - - ^fxi 

Maryandini - - ' « 262 

Masca river, (or Saocoras) 101,102 

Masks M. (Karacljy-dag) 63, 15 x, 152 

Massacre of the Greek Generals, at the Za- 
batus • - *37 

Mediae Lmrtpart of, according to Xeno- 
phon - iH> 128, X29 


Ladik,(or J organ Ladik) Laodicea Combusta 

3 * 

Laodicea Combusta (Ladik) 27, 31 

— ad Lycum ^ - 21, 23 

Larchcr, M» his translation of the Anabasis, 
xi. Blames Xenophon for not exposing the 
conduct of Clearchus at Byzantium, 13* 
His remark on the camp market of the 
Lydians, 106. His Translation of a par- 
ticular passage in the Anabasis, 107- 
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Meim'tWali'qf - 90, 91,96 Natolia (properly Anadoli), a part of Asia 

Meiflder ri?er>...f ,23 'Minor' 

Memoires sur PEgypte, 254, 25S, 261, 262 Nazerya strait (not the Pylas of Xenophon), 
joins Cyrus with Auxiliary Greeks at g* 

Colossi, 25, Escorts the Queen of Cilicia Niebuhr, M* communicates much important 
across mount Taurus, 37, 43, 47; Men- information, respecting Asia Minor, Syria, 
tioned, 109, 139, &c. iii, iv-, ix, 38, Points out the position 

Merkes, castie, at the Mahersy river 52 of Issus, ix, 48. Gives some particulars 

Mesene - - 117 relating to the Euphrates and Tigris, 78^ 

Mesjidi mountains (Moschi) 245, 248 79 : and the bridge of Baghdad, 98. Hjg 

Mesopotamia, 70. Desert of, named from account of the country near the Tigris, 129. 
Sinjar, Inclosed by the rivers Eu- Describes the place of junction of the 

phrates and Tigris, 75. Geographical ar- mountains of Kourdistan and Karadjy-dag, 

rangement of, by the early Greeks, 100* 152,162,165. Gives useful routes, which 

Only known by that name after the Mace- materially aid in placing of Khan 00s and 

donian conquest, f&id. Yezidkoi, 216* His account of the swell* 

Mespyla * - 145, 146 ing of the Tigris in winter, 276; and of 

Messis (Mopsuhestia) - 4^ routes in Asia Minor, 319. 

Messogis, mountains of - 21 Nicephorium (Racca), founded by Alexander, 

Midy2L {Sahnydessus} - 267 

Miles, Geographic, British, and Roman, 10. Nicephorius, (river of Tigranocerta,) 201, 
Arabic, II. Greek, and 318* Turkish 202 

318 Nineveh - - 131, i^s 

Military Disposition of the Greeks, during Niphates, mountains - i95> 207 

their Retreat, 142* Improved, 147 et seq. Nisibis (Nasebin) - 63, loi, 102 

Observations on, 175, 188. Nubia, or Nuba ^ - 119, 122 

Missionaries, New Memoirs of 244 Numbers of the Grecian Auxiliaries— reported 

Modaxn, the two cities of Ctesiphon and Se- at Celaen^, 25 : previous to the battle of 

leucia, at the Tigris - ^3> 125 Gunaxa, 110; at the Colchkn mountains, 

Moosh (Moxocne), 207, Plains of, 208, 212 252 : at Ccrazunt, 259, 273: and at He- 

Mopsuhestia (Messis) - 48, 49 raclea of Pontus, 263, 264, Great dimi- 

Morier, Mr. James, vi, 210, 212, 213, et seq. niition of the light troops, 274. About 

227. Determines the position of the source half their original number remaining, when 

of the Murad river, or Eastern Euphrates, they joined Seuthes, 275 . 

■ 210 

Morier, Mr. David - - xxii n 

Moschi, mountains of 206, 244, 245 O. 

Moses of Chorene - ~ 162 

Mosul, 125, 147. Bridge of - 141 Olivier, M. - . 85 

MosyncecianSf 2 260. Of Brutal Manners, Omiras river (Murad) - 21 1 

260 Opts, a doubtful position in geography, 124 
Murad river, or eastern branch of the Eu- Placed according to the report of Xeno- 

phrates (tto of Xenophon), source of, 209 phon, in reference to SHace^ 124, 126. Alex- 

ei Joms the Frat, or western branch, ander sails up to it, 126. A principal city 
Th& Euphrates in the time of Xenophon, 128. 
of Oro«te, treason of - • 109 

course, 212.. Crossed by the Greeks iir the Orontes river - - 65,66 

quarter of Khanoos, 215. Not ill described Oseler, taken for ancient Isstts^ ix. Its name 
by Ptolemy, 221. known from M. Niebuhr, ix, 48, 49 

Myriandrus, its bay filled up, and its site se- Qtto, M. - - viii. 258 

Veral miles inland - 55 299 


Nahrawan - - 162, i'64 Pacatiana, Phrygia 

Nahr Malka (or the Royal river), 78, 80, 102, Pagris, or Pagr® (Begras) 
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Pallacopa - , ^ 

Palm Trees, 117 ei seq. Palm Fruit er 
Dates, j 1 8, 278, 279. Palm Wine, 118, 
etseq. iqq. Honey of the Palm, 118, et 
seq. 

Palmyra, English travellers to, point out the 
Fountain of Fay ; or the Daradas, xi. xii. 
60, 68, 69. 

Palou (a ford over the Murad) zic 

Paludes - _ 76 

Papblagonia, of Xenophon, more extensive 

than that of later times . 361 

Parasanga, the same denomination with the 
modern Farsang ; but shorter, 4, That of 
Xenophon, three Roman miles, 4, 1 1 . 
Aggregate number marched by the Greeks, 
7 > 8 . 

Parorias Phrygia - 31, 33, 33, 3^ 

Parthians - - aoo, 271 

Partbenius, river C Partin or Bartin) 262, 

. , ' ■ . ■ , 'V: 263 

Parysatis, villages of - 128 

Pass of Cilicia, or Tyana, 33, (See also Cili- 
■ cia)t ' ■ 

( Pbasiana ) - 213, 227 

Patriotism, universally dilFused 271 

Pay of the Greeks ^ 47> 2 70 

Peloponnesians, more than half of Cyrus's 

army, composed of - 273 

jPe/% (Feloti) > X. 26, 29, 30 

Pendarachy (Heraclea of Pontus) 262 

Pere Avril « - 208 

Pericles, oration of - 15 

Perinthus (Heraclea at the Propontis) 266 et 
seq. zji. ■ ' ■'■■■ ■ 

PeripUis of Arrian {see Arrian). 

Persians, character of, 134. An unmilitary 
custom of theirs, 161, 

Pharnacia, the same as Cerazunt, or Cerasus, 

■■ 260' 

Pbarus, a mistake for Sarus, - 48 

Pbasis, river {of Colchis) • 230 

— ~ of Armenia (the Araxes or Arash), 
213,237. 

Phasis and Cyrus of Ptolemy, their sources 
ought to change places in the map, 230 
Pbasiani (or people of Passin), 213, 227 
Philadelphia (Allashahr) - 21 

Phiiomelium - - 27, 34 

Philosophical Transactions - 67 

Phrygia Facatiana . - 28 

Parorias - 31, seq. 

Physcus river (of Opis) - 126, 127 

Picinini, Dr. * 22 

Pictanus (Bylan) - . gy 


PieriaM. . . - 41,42, 

Pinarus river (the DeK-sou) 42, 207 

Pisidia - « 20, 23, 32, 33 

Puny ascribes the founding of Nicephorium, 
at the Euphrates, to Alexander, 63. Ex- 
tends Arabia into Mesopotamia, and to 
Singara or Sirijar, 100. Reckons the Pe- 
ninsula of Asia Minor 100 Roman miles 
1^0 narrow, 194. j Places the source of the 
Euphrates (Midrad/ in mount Aba, oft the 
report of Corbulo, 21 1. Names the Mu-^ 
rad, Omiras, Places the 
^ the river Apsarus, 245. Speaks of the 
_Genete, as a people, 261, 262. 

Plutarcli - . 200 

Pocock Dr. 22, 24, 31, 43, 52, 53, 54.’ 277 

Proxenus - . 

Ptolemy, 40, 68, loi, 104. His idea of the 

course of the Eastern Euphrates, or Murad 

221 . ■ 

Pylce, of Babylonia 72, 73, 83, et seq. 301 
Pyramus river, ( Jehan) . 48, 49 


Quintus Curtius, his description of the Pass 
of Cilicia - • 44/45 


Racca (Nicephorium and Callinicum) 63 
Ramadan Oglu, a name given to a part of the 
Ciliclan Taurus - 

Rauwolf, Dr. , 100, 1 01, 103 

Rbodian o/mgers, important services of, 144, 

Rbodian, a, proposes a scheme for v^afting the 
army across the Tigris, 167, 181 

Rhododendros, remarkable quality of its 
flowers - . 253 

Rich, Mr. his interesting account of the re- 
mains of Babylon, 80. His report of the 
breadth of the Euphrates, at Hillah, ibid. 
Of its depth and rate of motion, 329 
^Season of its .swelling . 332 

Rivers in Western Asia, frequently pmerve 
their ancient names - 226, 263 

Rodosto, (oL Bisanthe) • 267 

Russell, Dr. Patrick .. 42, 54 

Russian Map of 1800, quoted ‘ 226 
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Sacasena (Sasaki) - - 

Sackariah River (Sangarius) 253, 264 

Sacopodes (Zaco) - ^59 

Sagalassus - - 23,24 

Sakli (or Seleukter) - , 34 

Salmydessus (Midya) 267, 268. Shipwecks 
frequent there ; aiid the cause, 269.^ 
amongst the articles cast on sh6re,t^Tcl. 

Natives mark their respective boundaries, 
to prevent disputes concerning the pro- 
perty of the wrecks, ibid, 

Samarra - “ *^0 

Sandukly ( Celcenm) - 
Sanni,M. - * 

Saocoras, or Masca river xoi, 102, 103 
&arus river (the Seihan) - 4 ^ 

Scale of itinerary measures ^ ^ 

Scanderoone (or Alexandria), near Issus, 53, 
New land there, formed from alluvions, 57 

sSson”A”i which the events in the Anabasis 

took place, 27S, el seq. Table of Dates, 
SeS’ Sered, or Ziarat, (Tigranocerta) 195, 

201 , 202. . g 

Seihan river, (Sarus) • © t, 

Seleucia (at the Tigris) - ' ’ 

Seleukter (or Sakli) ^ 

Senn rCcr«ce>at the Tigris - ^ 1^9 

Sestini.Abbe' 156,^1 

a Thracian prince, engages 

tary service of the 

winter campaign of two months m Thrace, 
267, et seq» His barbarous policy, and lU- 
faith with the Greeks, 270. 

Shat- al- Arab, or river of the Arabs, 

the united streana of the Euphrates and 

Tigris " - ^l\ 

Shaw, Dr. ^ ^ 

Sherefeddin> historian of Timur 7 

Sbeoting backwards in retreaUng, a practice 
; ■ of thf before the Parthian dynasty 

’ . 'iv I' ,i tV ^ . . 145 

Shorak river; (the Apsarus) ' 

Sinja* (SingaraJ, lOo; lox. Desert of(or 
Mesopotamia) _ - ^ 

Sinope (Sinub) aMilesiari colony, 254. &m- 

,gularly situated - * 

Sitace, at the Tigris, placed, 82. Its canal, 
07. Bridge at, 98, 132. ... 

Smirnove, Rev. Mr. - - 

Snow, the first of that season seen by. the 
Greeks in Amenia, 208. Great delays 

occasioned by it, 21 6, 217. 


Sochus, (supposed to be Derbesak) 66 

Spelman, Mr. Ms Translation of the Anaba- 
sis, almost entirely followed in the present 
work, xi. Mentioned X07, iio, ii 3 , 122, 


' 274. ■ 

Square, or hollow square, in which order the 
Greeks retreated from the Zabatus ; at first 
of an equilateral form, 141, et seq. Changed 
for an oblong form 14.7X ei seq. Remarks 
on this change, 175, et seq* 

Stade? of scale - 1 1 

Strabo not aware of rtic ex^^^^«nc£^ of the mari- 
time pass under mount Amanus, 40. Be- 
scribes the position of the lower pass of 
Amanus, 41. Gives the length of the 
bridge of Babylon, 79. His idea ot the 
position of the wall of Media, De- 

scribes the Murad as the Euphrates, 21 1. 
Cited 27, 31/33^ 34 ^ 39 » SS> 7^> ^^8, 
211, 230. _ 

Sullivan, Mr, describes the ground, generally, 
along the eastern bank of the Tigris, be- 
tween Jezirah, ibn-Omar, and the site of 
Nineveh, iv. V. 151 ei seq\ His descrip, 
tion of the Zaco hills, I 53 » * 55 * • Further 
descriptions of the ground, 161, et seq^ 
Remarks the lights in the temple on the 
mountain ot Jeudi j the Ararat of the Ma- 
homedans, 162. ^ ^ _ 

Sultan-dag, a branch of Mount Taurus, 33 
SvdratsB — *“ * 2^4 

Synnada, (the ruins at Herjan, taken for its 
remains) 23,24,27,31. 

Syria, Gates or Passes of, 39, 51, 52, 53>54 
Progress of Cyrus tlirough it, 59, et 

- Geographical Arrangement of, accord- 
ing to the Greeks, in the time of Xenophon, 
70, too. 


Table of Marches, of the Ten Thousand, xxviii 

the distances between Tarsus and 

Alexandria (Scanderoone) - 49 

Dates of Transactions and Events, 

&c. 285. 

Tahsskari (Taochians) - * 3 ° 

Taoebians - ' ,^ 3 ° 

Tarsus - - 44 » 4 o ^47 

Taverniere, M. - ^ - 21, 2 ? 9 > 2.49 

Taurus, parallel ridges of, towards the interior 
■ of Asia Minor, 31. Cilician pass over 
'Taurus, 38, 44. Pass of Geulek, over 
. Taurus, 44. Taurus possessed by the 




Kourcfs 169. The Garduchian mountains, 
a portion of Taurus, 195. As also Nipha- 
■' tes»'2'Q'5', 207. 

Tmrus CiUcian - - 3 3? 43 

TchichagofF, Mmiral * - xv 

Tekman, a province of Armenia, which con- 
tains the castle of Teke, or Theches, 244* 
Exceedingly elevated, f&M. 

Teke, castle of, on the mountain, named 
Tbmbis, by Xenophon, position of, 244, 
et seq. 247. Its distance from the sea, and 
from 1 rebisonde, 244, 249, Supposed 
elevation above the Black Sea, 331. 

Teleboas river, the Arsanius of Lucullus, and 
the Aksou of the Turks, 204, 207, 211, 

: 212. ■ . 

Tents, used in making floats to cross the 
Euphrates, xoS. Destroyed in order to re- 
diuce the baggage, 142, 168* 

TeribamSi Satrape of Armenia, his treacher* 
ous conduct, and defeat, 205, 209, 215 
Texeira, Peter, describes the Plain of Antioch 
and ascent of M. Amanus, 66* Traced a 
portion of one of the canals of the Eu- 
phrates 78. Notes the breadth of the Ti- 
gris river, 79. Remarked the strait of 
Nazerya, at the northern bank of the Eu- 
phrates, 84. Also an Eminence near the 
Euphrates in the supposed quarter of Cu- 
naxa, 94. Saw herds of wild asses on the 
opposite side of the Euphrates to that 
where Xenophon saw them, 100. Saw the 
Bitumen in universal use in the quarter where 
it is produced, 108. Observed the almost 
total ruin of the Canal of Communication, 
between the Euphrates and Tigris, 117. 
Tbapsacus, its position, 60 et seq* Taken for 
El Dar, Xenophon appears to have 

transposed the distances, between the Da^ 
radax and Tbapsacus ; Tbapsacus and the 
Arascess 60, 6i . Tbapsacus a ford, and 
an important passage over the Euphrates, 
63. Alexander appears to have crossed the 
Euphrates higher up, ibid* The names, 
both ancient and modern, signify a passage, 
64* Distance between Tbapsacus and Ba- 
bylon, according to Strabo, 71* 

Tbecbes, M* - 2^^, ei seq, 

Theodosian Table, 21, 23, 24> 27, 38, 68 
Theodosiopolis, (Hassan-kala) 230 

Thermodon river (Tarmeh) 261, 262, 263 
Thermopylae, the ground much changed at, 

52 

Thevenot, M. 98, 129, 132, 277, 278, 279 
Tbimbron - - 270, 284 


Tbraee^ Asiatic « 262 

European - 267 

Thucydides - - 143? 186 

Tbymbrium - - 26,34 

Tbymans (or Asiatic Thracians) 264 

— — — —Europe - 268 

Tigranocerta (Seert) - 195, 201, 202 

r/gr/s river, its general course, 74 ei seq* 
Anciently gained the sea through a sepa- 
rate channel, from that of the Euphrates, 
75, Measure of its periodical swelling, 77* 
Too deep to be forded under the Cardu- 
chian mountains, 167. Eastern head of the 
Tigris, 203, 204. A circumstance relating 
to it not clearly understood, . 330 

Timur - - - 208 

Time, distances ascertained by, 318, et seq. 
TmapberneSy penetrates the designs of Cyrus 
very early, 20. Commands the Persian 
army which attended the Greeks, as their 
pretended escort to Ionia, 90 et seq. Leads 
the Greeks into a desert, wide of their pro- 
per route, 129, 130. Meditated treachery, 
132, ef seq. Entraps and massacres their 
chief Generals at the Zabatus, 135. Pur- 
sues and harasses the Greeks during their 
whole retreat to the Carduchian mountains, 
144 ei seq* 

Tmolus, mountain - - 21 

Toddy, a liquor drawn from the Palm Trees, 
by incision - - IJ9 

Tournefort, M* his instructive and entertain- 
ing Travels aiford materials also, for the 
correction of the geography of the northern 
parts of Armenia, See, 225 et seq His in- 
formation respecting the Harpa-sou or Har- 
pasus of Xenophon, 226 ; the river Arash, 
or Phasis, 227 ; and the roads in the quar- 
ters of Kars and Trebisonde, 232, 237, 248. 
His observation on the weather in Armenia, 
241. His route from Trebisonde to Erze- 
rum, 248. Crosses the Colchian moun- 
tains, 251. Remarked the Rhododendros 
Plants, from whose flowers the honey 
which occasioned intoxication, was made, 
253. His travels contain descriptions of 
Trebisonde, and of Heraclea of Pontus^ 254, 
262. 

Trajan, his fleet descends the river from Nisi- 
bis to the Euphrates - 102 

Transposition of pasages, in the Anabasis, 60 
et seq* 261^ 262, 

Trebisonde » or Trabezon (Trapezus) a colo- 
ny of Sinope, 254* Its hospitable recep- 
tion of the Ten Thousand, ibid* Its mo- 
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aerE slafe descri^^ by M. Tournefort, GyrEs, &c. el W 

and by M- de Beaacbamp, m the Mem. long after the events, which it records, 17. 

Egypt, vdl* 3s, iM. Appears to have been misinformed, respect- 

'^rencb^ made by the King of Persia to cover log the canals leading from the EEphrates 
the baggage, &c. 94, 97* Explained, 113 to the Tigris, 79. His description of the 

Cumulus ^Sionss raised on Mount Theches, Battle of Cunaxa, 113. Also of the Palm 

251 Trees, and their fruit, 1 1 8. His remark 

furkish miles, 318. The same scale with on the defects natural to^the military de- 

the Greek miks and Russian werst, ibid. fence of Persia, 128, His speech on oc- 

Furpakala - - ^*3 casion of the Election of new Generals; 

Fyana (or valley of, 33, 36, City of, which, together with his personal exertions, 

its position, 37. Its pass (thzt of Cilicia), restores confidence to the army, 138, 139, 

38, 44, 45. Seized on by Cyrus 46. (Cal- Supplies in a degree the want of cavalry, 

led Dana by Xenophon ; originally, and of eifective light troops, 144. His de- 

Thoana, according to Arrian.) Mode of scription of the Battle on the hills (of 

correcting its position, 295. Zaco), 156. seq. Leads a detachment 

Tyrhieum, Review of Cyruses Army, there, 26, to dislodge the enemy from the eminences in 
27,34. [Tyriari urn of Strabo). front of the army, 166. Commands the 

rear, in the ascent of the Carduchian 
■y Mountams, 171. His description of the 

I V. Winter houses in Armenia ; and of the 

proceedings of the army there, 219. Ap- 
Fallie^ elevated, of Mount Jhizrws, through pears to have been a man of great feeling, 

which the route of Cyrus, lay, et&eq . ; 224. > Describes the^ affecting scene on 

Isiuiria, 32 ; Phrygia Parorias, ibid ; Ly- occasion of the first view of the sea, from 

caonia, 33 ; Tyana, ibid. Mount Theches, 250. Changes the order 

Villages of Refreshment, on the north side of of battle on occasion of the attack of the 

the Euphrates, 216, et seq. On the south, Colchian Mountains, 232. Conducts one 

(I e. Yezidkoi) 21^, et seq. „ of the three divisions of the army 

Volney, M. - - - 57 raclea of Pontus to Calpe, 264. On the 

Uikoe, Rev. M. - xxii way relieves the Arcadians and Achaiap of 

the army, who were besieged by the Blthy* 
mans, and in danger of being totally cut 
W. off, 265. His description of Calpe, 

Prevents the plunder of Byzantium, 266, 
Wan or Van - ^ 196 Commands the Greeks during the cam- 

Werst, Russian, the same with thq^Greek and . paign with Seuthcs, 267. Carries the army 

Turkish mile - - 31B toThimbron in Asia Minor, 271. CompeU 

Wilkins, Dr. Charles • 258 led through want to sell his favourite horse 

Winter, severity of, in Armema, 216, ei seq. by the way. iWd. Is finally enriched by a 

in Thrace, 2 83. capture, 

fVine of the Palm, account of, 118, 119, 120 

Winding of Roads, observations on, 319, ^ 

et seq. ^ • 

Woronzoff, Count - xv, 327 

' Yassoun or Jassoun, (Jason) Cape of 261 

■Y" Yezidkoj, or village of the Jesidiam; (the 

first place of refreshment of the Greeks in 
Armenian) 216, 219. 

Xenophon, his History of the Expedition of Yorke, Right Hon. Charles - viii 
Cyrus, and Retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
describes the most splendid of all the mili* 
tary Events, recorded in Ancient History, 
page I, et seq. His scale of Itinerary 

Measures and Marches considered, 3 etseq, Zab, rivers, the greater and lesser, 75, 125, 
Blamed for not censuring the conduct of 129, The greater, the Zabatus of Xeno- 
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phon, 124, u6 : and the Lyeus of the An- dktan or Carduchian mountams, and shut, 
cients, generally, 129. Reckoned equal to ting up the plain to the banks of the Ti- 

half the bulk of the Tigris, 141. The gris, 149 <rt 5^9. Description of, 155, 156, 

lesser Z-ih the Caprus of the Ancients, Battle on, 157, 158. 

129 ; but is not mentioned by Xenophon, ZacoTown, situated under the northern flank 

67* of the ridge, 158. 

ZahaitiHj the greater Zab, 129, 141. Mas* Zerke, or Kal a Zerke, a place situated on the 
sacre ot the Grecian Generals there, 135. of Xenophon • 201 

Grossed by the Greeks in the face of the Zeugma, a passage over the Euphrates, in 
Persip army, 140. ^ ^ Comagena . . 63 

Zaco hills, a ridge projecting from the Kour- Zosimus - - - loy 
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PREFACE. 


The within Tract originally formed a part of a voluminous 
work, on the Comparative Geography (the Ancient with 
the Modern) of Lower A.sia: the completion of which has 
been delayed, from various circumstances ; amongst others, 
the expectation of receiving much additional and valuable 
matter. But as this portion of it (as well as some others) 
could be extracted, without violence, either to the general 
work, or to the extract itself ; and as two respectable Travel- 
lers have very recently given their observations and opinions, 
and that in considerable detail, on the Topogeaphy of the 
Troad ; this was judged to be a proper season for sending 
it forth : that is, whilst those who take an interest in matters 
of antiquity, might be supposed to have their attention drawn 
once more towards the subject. And more especially, since 
th^ opinion of one of the beforementioned travellers, has dis- 
turbed that long repose of the question, which M. de Cheva- 
lier’s system seems to have produced. 

® The Topography of the Plain of Troy has become a 
kind of party question in literature : though by far the greater 

« What follows, is taken from the original manuscript, written in 1810 , from 
Notes and Observations of a much earlier date. 





It is wonderful that so many persons ot respectaouny, 

■ visited the Springs, should have allowed themselves to he so fer deceived, 
. one of them was warm and the other cold, when both were of a 
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Messrs. Chevalier, KauiFer, and Gell;®) the charm began to 
dissolve. Indeed, with M. de Chevalier for his guide, the 
Author had at times found, as he thought, reason to doubt 
the aeeuracy of the Poet : first, in the improbable extent of 
the ground, over which his heroes were represented to have 
marched and fought, within a given time ; and secondly, for 
his want of exactness, in his descriptions and characters of the 
rivers of the Troad; since it was difficult to regard the equable 
and smoothly flowing River of Bouharbashi, as the irregular 
&x\di furious torrent the Scamander. As the subject, there- 
fore, fell within the scope of his work, his silence respecting it 
might either have been taken for a tacit approval of M. de 
Chevalier’s system ; or that, although he disapproved it, he 
still found the subject too difficult for him to attempt. Had 
the difference of opinion been in shades only, he would have 
remained silent : but it was total ; in respect of the identity 
of the Rivers, and of the Tumuli; and the position of Troy, 
He therefore determined to seek a more probable develope- 
ment of the scene of the Iliad, in the quarter where the 
Ancients, as well as the Moderns in general, to the time of 
M, de Chevalier, had placed it, 

Mr. Gell, although amongst the supporters of M. de Cheva- 
lier’s general system, has ventured to think for himself, in his 
mode of setting forth his assent to the identity of the rivers, 
and to the given position of Troy He has, indeed, done this 

■ * As also (as appears by bis second volume) of M. Choiseul GoufEer. 

^ Ip his very elegant vrork of the Topography of the Plain of Troy, 1804, 
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in siicla a manner, as to give an opponent fair play : and 
instead of taking away the ground, on which alone the sub- 
ject could be contested , he has even cleared it of the moun- 
tainous incumbrances laid on it, by the erroneous Topography 
of M. de Chevalier: by which the detection of this gentle- 
man’s errors, has been hitherto prevented, by an absolute 
removal of the means : that is, of the extensive Plain opened 
to us by Mr. Cell, on the east of the River Mender. For, 
in the Topography of M. de Chevalier, this, space is, for the 
most part, described as a mountainous region. 

Hence Mr. Gell’s conduct procures for him a distinction, 
next to that of having accomplished his object, with the most 
consummate success. For having given a more correct Topo- 
graphy ; as well as a complete idea of the nature of the whole 
ground of the Troad, by means of a set of panoramic land- 
scapes; he has laid so ample and solid a foundation, that the 
Author has been enabled to raise on it a superstructure, from 
the materials furnished by Professor Carlyle. So that by the 
aid of both sets of materials, combined, he has been able to 
establish a new system : or rather to revert to the ancient 
one, with an increased facility of explanation and proof. 

It may possibly be objected, that the Author has entered 
too much into detail; and often dwells on circumstances of 
little moment : but as one principal object in view was to 
endeavour to establish the consistency of the story of the poenif 
in what relates to the Scene of Action, and to the Acts of the 
Personages concerned i considered as mere human agents , it 
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could no otherwise be accomplished, than by entering into 
detailed enquiries, and by a frequent use of hypotheses. 
Repetitions, also, were found to be unavoidable, in the 
attempt to render each separate head of enquiry more 
distinct. 

The Author has, on a former occasion, declared his igno* 
ranee of the Greek language ; ' which has again rendered it 
necessary to have recourse to translations. On the present 
occasion, where the argument sometimes hangs on a doubtful, 
or at least, a disputed phraseology ; and where all the de- 
scriptions are in poetic language, it may probably be con- 
cluded, not without reason, that thejust mentioned deficiency 
on the part of the Author, is likely to be productive of still 
greater inconvenience, than on the former occasion. 

But as it does not always happen, that a critical knowledge 
of languages, and a turn for disquisitions of this kind, meet 
in the same person ; it may perhaps be allowed, that the 
sense of the text, as ascertained by able grammarians, or 
Philologers, may be used as a ground-work, by such as are 
qualified to pursue other necessary enquiries with effect. 
Nor will this argument lose a tittle of its force, should the 
public voice exclude the Author from this class of persons. 
The History of Editorship seems to prove that there are 
cases, in which all the learning of the scholar, has not ren- 
dered him equal to the task of elucidating his Author, when 

! In the Preface to the Geographical System of Herodotus, page ix. to which 
the Author begs.leave to refer the Reader. 
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explanations have been attempted, in the usual naanner, by 
the medium of notes. Or,inother words, that a scholarmay 
be a most perfect judge of the beauty of Homer’s poetry ; 
but that, through the want, either of a move competent know- 
ledge of nature ; or of general, as well as of military, science, 
and practice, he may be incapable of illustrating certain 
parts of the Action of the Poem. For this Action will be; 
found to bear the test of examination, in respect of its con- 
sistency, as far as human agency is concerned : and iherefore; 
is not to be regarded as a mere vehicle of poetical effusions ; 
but rather as a consistent story, adorned with all the graces 

of Poetry. 

The Author has been informed that the version of Mr. 
Cowper is, in general, very faithful ; although for the present 
purpose, a more literal one would, perhaps, have been more 
useful. The Author ventured to trouble a friend for literal, 
translations of certain passages, which were very important to 
his purpose: but the boundary of discretion was not to be. 
transgressed, in order to obtain reputation, by the use of. 
another’s judgment. 

Mr. Cowper’s version has, accordingly, been followed gene- „ 
■ally. It appeared quite unnecessary to transcribe the numer- 
ous quotations from the original Greek, into the Memoir; 
since the class of readers who may wish to consult the original, 
are, most assuredly, in possession of a copy of it. It would 

unnecessarily, as well as 


References are constantlj made to the numbers in the 
Greek original, as well as to those of the translation. 

It remains that the Author should make his acknowledg- 
ments to his Friends, by whose assistance he has been enabled 
to render his Work more perfect. He begs leave, therefore, 
to offer his best thanks to Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Charles 
Blagden, Dr. Gillies, Mr. Cell, Mr. John Hawkins, Mr. John 
Walker, Mr. Robert H. Inglis ; and to Messrs. Thomas and 
Philip Hope. He laments that Professor Carlyle should not 
have lived to witness the great advantages derived from his 
valuable discovery of the upper course of the Sliimar River; 
which particular, perhaps more than any other, has operated 
to restore the Ancient System of Topography of the Troad. 

A general reference to Mr. Gelfs Book, on the Topo- 
GEAPHT of the Troad, and particularly to his Plans and 
Landscapes, will explain, most effectually, the ideas meant 
to be expressed by the matter of this Tract. 

The. Reader is also referred to Dr. Chandler’s History 
ofTroy, published in 1802, for a great number of curious 
and interesting particulars, respecting that city and territory. 
He appears to have collected together, all that is known on 
the subject. 
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notices eespecting the seveeal divisions ok com- 

PAKTMENTS OP THE ANNEXED MAP. 

The accompanying Map, which is explanatory of the pre- 
sent subject, contains six compartments; of which, the 
following is a short description and explanation. 

W. I, which is to be regarded as a document founded on 
authority, has for its groundwork, the observations of Mr. 
Cell, contained in his Book on the Topography of the 
Troad ; and in his Plan, N®. XLV. To these are added, 
certain observations of Messrs. Kauiffer and Carlyle : but 
these contain a small proportion of the whole; since all the 
matter, to the left of the hair line x x x is from Mr. Gell. 
The part from M. Kauffer (See N*. IV.) consists of the out- 
line of the Valley of Thymbrek, and the course of its River; 
together with a portion of Mount Ida, contiguous to it. 

The sketch of Professor Carlyle (N°. V.) furnishes the 
routes from Koum-kala, through In TepS, Koum-kui, Thym- 
brek-kui, and Atchekui, to Bounarbashi : together with the 
course of the River Shimar, generally, from Mount Ida to 
the sea. 

The position of Troy is assumed, merely with a view to 
aid the imagination, in the process of arranging the suite of 
positions, given by Demetrius; and in reference to the 
Tumulus taken for that of Myrinna. But it is by no means 
pretended, to fix the exact site ; although it is probable 
that the quarter in which it stood, cannot be mistaken. 



IfOTICES EESPECTING THE 

NMI. is an attempt to reconcile the ancient topograpby 
of the fields of battle, the Grecian camp and wall, and the 
of the Trojans, near it; the sea coast of the Bay, 
the Promontories of Sigmm and BJioeteum i mA 
o£ the Scamander &nd Simois; to the events 


camp 
between 

the lower courses 
related in the Iliad. 

]Sr°. III. is M. de Chevaliers Plain of Troy, reduced to 
one half of the original scale. It will there be seen, that 
instead of a wide Plain on the east of the Mender, between 
the opening of the Thymbrek Valley and Bounarbashi, he 
brings the hills very near to the bank of the Mender; whilst 
the Plain between the Rivers Mender and Bounarbashi, is 
widened far beyond the proportions given in the Plans of 
Mr. Cell and M. KaufFer. 

The Reader is requested to compare this N°. III. of M. de 
Chevalier, f with M. Kaufier’s, on the right, and Mr, Gelfs on 
the left: as also to refer to the note in page 33, for 
Mr. Gell’s statement of the extent of the Plain. It will 
appear, moreover, that the River Shimar is entirely omitted 
in NMIL; and that the Thymbrek is substituted for it: 
whilst the true place of the Thymbrek, according to M^srs. 
Gell, KaufFer, and Carlyle, is filled up with hills. In effect, 
that the two Vallies are confounded together,, and made 

into one. See N°*. I- IV. and V. .-it, 

IV. is the Plan of M. Kauffer, made, as is said, at the 

' instance of Count Ludolf. This copy of the original MS. 
Plan, was obligingly communicated by my friend, Mr. John 

f In M.ie Chevalier’s Plan, although the ^ites of Kalifatll and Koumtoi 

! ^ : .»j;..+i,B;rnTonerDkces,vettheirra«mes are omitted. In the 
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Hawkins; who has himself traversed the ground,g and has 
no doubt of the authenticity of the Plan, from whence it 
was copied. It differs materially from the one published by 
Messrs. Clarke and Gripps, in 1803. Mr. Hawkins accounts 
for the jdifferences amongst the several Plans, passing under 
the name of Kauflfer, both from their being copies of copies, 
often carelessly made; and from the license taken by per- 
sons, to insert their own ideas; a glaring instance of which, 
in the copy of 1803, is pointed out by Mr. Hawkins and 
Mr. Cell : for the marshy ground between Koumkala and In 
TepS, is there described as a hilly tract. 

A second error of the same copy of 1803 , is the narrowing 
of the Plain (almost to nothing) on the eastern side of the 
Mender, in the quarter towards Koum-kui, where, according 



to Mr. Gell, and M. Kauffer’s original Map, it is more than 
a mile in breadth. It may be suspected that the distances 
in M. Kauffer’s Plan, are generally too great. 

But this Plan of M. Ka offer’s (as well as that of Mr. Gell), 
entirely omits the tract between the Plain, east of the Men- 
der, and the Vale of Thymbrek ; whence it has happened, 
that the upper part of the course of the Skimar, or River of 
Kalifatli, has remained unknown: and the river was sup- 
posed to terminate (or rather to originate) at Chiblak : from 
which point, downwards to Kalifatli, they both describe it.** 

* See the Edinburgh Phil. Trans. Vol. IV. Literary Class. 

** Dfa Ciarke^ whose second volume has appeared since the above was written^ 
has confirmed the important fact of the extension of the river that passes by 
Chiblak : that is^ the Shimar, The Doctor names it from Kalifatli i but Mr. 
Carlyle, who, from his knowledge of Oriental languages, was enabled to enquire 
more particularly into the matter, calls it SMmarm The term em- 

ployed by Dr. Clarke, should probably have been Trmaky a Turkish name for 
river j so that it would h6 Kalifatli Jiiver, 


liiili 
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N°. V. is a sketch by Professor Carlyle, reduced to about 
half the scale of the original. 

This is, indeed, a very rude and imperfect performance, 
if considered as a piece of geography ; to which, indeed, it 
has no title; being done merely to express the general direc- 
tion of some important routes, which the minutes of the 
Journal alone, would not have accomplished. It is, however, 
highly valuable ; as those routes very satisfactorily prove 
the existence and course of the River Shimae ; the supposed 
SiMois. Professor Carlyle has also pointed out its different 
courses in winter and in spring , or rather, in its swoln, and 
in its low state. In the former, it joins the Mender at Kali- 
fatli ; in the latter, near Koura-kala ; passing in its course 
by Koum-kui; at which place, one of the copies of M. 
Kauffer’s Map, notes the junction of a river with the Thym- 
brek; and which is, doubtless, the Shimar in question. On 
its junction, it communicates its name to IheThymbrek; 
being the larger stream, according to Mr. Carlyle. It is 
worthy of remark, that in the accompanying Map, by M. 
Kauffer, there is the trace, as of an ancient water-course, 
from the quarter of Koum-kui, to the inlet named In Tep^, 
answering to the ancient course of the Scamander, accord- 
ing to Pliny’s description, (lib. v. c. 30.) ‘ 

It was on rrccasion of the discovery of the course of the 
Shimar River, % Mr. Carlyle ; and the exposure of the 
wide Plain, east of the Mender, by Mr. Cell (for the cor- 
rected copy of M^. Kauffer’ s Plan had not then made its 

* The Reader is cautioned not to confound Koum-Awi with Koum-Aaf«. The 
Igmier is a village, near the opening of the Valley of Thymbrek : the other, the 
,towi^ belonging to the castle, at the southern point of the entrance of the Darda- 
nelles. One is Sand Village ; the other Sand Castle. 
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appearance); that the Author was enabled to discuss, with 
any affect, the subject of the following Memoir, Thus, 
Mr. Carlyle proves the existence oi two rivers, within the 
space in which M, Chevalier describes one only. 

^ It may be satisfactory to tlie Reader, to compare the minutes of the Pro- 
fessor’s Journal, between the Dardanelles and Bounarbashi, with the ground in 
his sketch, &c. 



• ■ March 9. 

Left Yenishehr I crossed the Mender^ and soon after the 
Shimar : i, e. the united streams of the Shimar md Tymhrek s - 
but which, after their junction, takes its name from the larger 
stream. 

Crossed the Touzla Jzma, or Salt Stream. 

Crossed another salt stream, named In Tepe A&ma» 

In Tepe^ (Tumulus of Jjax\) 

^uQ^tInTepL 
Entered the Plain. 

Cross tlie Shimar : and arrive at Kmm’-kuL 
Ij^itKoum’-kui, 

Khalili-kuu 

l^ft Khalili^ and soon afterwards crossed the Tymhrek River. 
Village of 

March 10. 

Left Tymbrek^kui^ and proceeded in a south~wester]y*direction t« 
EskUAkshi^kui ; which lies about half an hour’s distance from 
the Tymhrek^ 

Left E. A. K., and proceeded nearly E. b. S. till we arrived at the 
banks of 

The River Shimar, 

To a ruined Aqueduct over the 
Returned to Eski-Akshi-kui. 

Left E A. K. again. 

Mai Tep^ on the YighU 
^kski-kui, 

Khana Tepe on the left. Another Tep6 or Tumnltie on the 
right: the road passes between them. 

Crossed the River. 

Bounarhashi 


It is noted on the original sketch, that the bearing along the upper part of 
the course of tlie Shimar River, is nearly E. b* S* But it is dmvn on the 
sketchy about SE. b. E. It then becomes a question, which of the two is right ? 
It might have been expected, that the act of constructing the Map, from the 
Notes, would have sufficiently awakened the recollection of the Traveller,. The 
Author has followed the Note. Had the Sketch been followed, the lull of 
Atchekui would have stood very much nearer to tlie Shimar River. (See p. 46.) 
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contains a general view of the positions and 
directions of the principal chains of Mount Ida ; as also the 
course of the Mender, taken for the Scaworidgr of Deme- 
trius, from Mount Cof^/MS. By this is also shewn, the par- 
ticular chain of Ida, intended by Strabo, Herodotus, and 
Xenophon : and which appears to be distinct from that, 

which according to Demetrius, contains the sources of the 
Scamandery ^sepus, &nd Granicus. * f 

This compartment is a small portion of an unpublished 
Map of JBoZis, Ionia, the Hellespont, &c. on an enlarged 
scale. ^ 

The whole interval of time employed in the Iliad, appears 
to have been about fifty-seven days : and that portion of it, 
between the first battle, before the Scmn Gate, and the 
death of Hector, eight days only ; both inclusive. 


S errata. 

Those marked * affect Ibe sense. 

* Fa<fc 14. line the last, for monumentSi TQQ>d objects^ ^ _ 

20, reoA, a riBcr whose principal sourcei are fromlhenoTlh-east. 

*2lA\m^Q.r, hUlofMch€kuu , ^ 

* $2^ near the bottom, r. (Mr. EawUm md Mr. Cell excepted. 

of theirjudgiTtg aright, 
from what happens to otnemvers. 

44, line 13, dele 

* 68; uSe llt^^teAenler, add, which therefore ought to be the ScamauSer. 

m,\\ne\8,T. to the plaee of the conflux. 

I * 60 , Hue &, from bottom, fornoHC, read jew. 

66, line 4, r. and (kflt is. . 

line 1 , refers to the note (s ) 

line 10 , See Mr. Gdl’s Troy, page 74. 

•75,line4,readdesmj»iio»s. 

15, read, and approaching within 85 staaes^ 

85,lme 19, puta(? )• , . 

88, line 18 , part of the parenthesis wanting. 

97 , line 4, from bottom, read 43. 

1 01 5 line 3, read, in a similar position. 

* 1 1 2, note, for deech trees, read wild fig trees. 

* 133, note, lait line, read/or^ - 








P A RT I. 


CONTAINING A COMPARISON OF THE IDEAS OF THE ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHERS; AND OF DEMETRIUS OF SCEPSIS IN 
PARTICULAR; WITH THE ACTUAL TOPOGRAPHY 




OBSERVATIONS 


PART I 


SECTION I. PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 

Prevailing Ideas respecting the Topography of the Troad— 
The Site decisively marked, hy the Promontories, and the 
River’s Mouth, — The System of M. de Chevalier, founded 
on an erroneous TopogTaphy-— Demetrius of Scepsis, ap- 
proved by Strabo — by M. Heyne, and by Dr. Chandler — 
discredited by M. de Chevalier — Misapprehensions respecting 
the Source of the Scamander, the great Cause of difficulty, 
hitherto, in developing the Subject — The hot Spuing before 
the Scaean Gate riot to be found — The Ancients believed the 
general Truth of the Story of the Iliad : — but the question 
here, is only whether Homer’s Description agrees with the 
reputed site — Curiosity both of Ancients and Moderns re- 
specting the Site and Remains of Troy — The Subject to be 
investigated, by comparing the Ancient Descriptions, with the 
actual Topography — Proposed manner and order of treating 
the SubjeQt. 


1 HE scene of the warfare of the Iliad is well known to 
have been described by the poet, as an extensive plain, or 
flat valley; intersected by two torrent streams from Mount 
Ida ; and which, forming a junction in that plain, discharged 
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their confluent waters into the J3c//esj7on#, between two pro- 
montories; which, although spoAew of by Homer, » are not 
ncmei by iiim : but from succeeding authorities,'’ are well 
known to have been intended for those of Sigmum and 
They are, moreover, strongly marked by the 
positions of the ascribed to Achilles and Ajax, in 

reference to their military stations, in the line. These pro. 
montories, therefore, together with the discharge of the 
confluent waters, from Ida, by an opening situated between 
them, are unerring guides to the Plain of Troy; since there 
is no other river, or plain, that opens to ihe Hellespont, from 
Ida : so that it appears impossible to refer the scene of the 
Iliad, to any other spot, in the Lesser Phrygia. 

It is also well known that one of those streams was named 
Scamander (or Xanthm); the other Simots; and that no others 
are mentioned by Homer. But n third, under the name of 
Thymhrim, is mentioned by Strabo, issuing from the valley 
of ; which valley (though not the river) is noticed 

by Homer.® And a fourth river, the Bounarbashi, appears 
not to have been mentioned by any of the ancients; unless 
it be the Amnis na'oigabilis of Pliny : which, however, is 
uncertain. At present, this river flows into the Mgean Sea, 
(or Archipelago) ; though appearances authorize a belief that 
at some period it ran into the Hellespont ; either in a sepa- 
rate stream, or conjointly with the Mender ; and that it was 
forced into its present channel, by an artificial mound, in 
order to irrigate the valley that branches off, from that of 

“ Iliad, lib, xiv. v. 36. Cowper, v. 42. *■ Pliny, in particular, lib. v. c. 30. 

* In this valley was situated the Temple of Apollo, which doubtless gave him 
the name of Thymir<sus. 
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Troy, between Erkessi-kui and Jeni-kui. (See the map, com- 
partments I. and II.) Whether this change was effected 
before, or after, the war of Troy, cannot be known ; but in 
the present enquiry, it may be fair to consider it, as being 
posterior to that event. 

Accordingly, there are four streams to be considered in 
the Troad; three of which, that is, the Mender, Shimar, and 
Thymbrelc, in the present times, discharge themselves, in a 
collective stream, into the Hellespont, (or Dardanelles) ; 
and the fourth, the Bounarbashi, into the Archipelago. And 
of these four streams, three have by different writers 
been severally taken for the /Siwois, and as many for the 
Scamander. 

But, in every system adopted for the arrangement of the 
rivers of the Troad, the Mender has always been regarded 
as ONE of the two rivers that bounded the Trojan Plain : 
(that is, it was supposed to be either the Scamander, ov the 
Simo'is : for it has been taken for both, in turn) ; and the 
dispute is reduced simply to this : ” on which side of the 
Mender did the Plain of Troy lie ?” The difference, at first 
sight, appears trifling; but the circumstances belonging to 
each of the systems, respectively, are very different indeed : 
and thence require much discussion. M. de Chevalier’s 
system takes the Mender for the Simdis, and the Bounarbashi 
for the Scamander; whilst we regard the Mender as the 
Scamander, leaving the Bounarbashi out of the question : 
and seek, with Demetrius of Scepsis,'^ for a Simdis, on the 
opposite, or eastern side of the Mender. Our dissent from 
the opinion of M. de Chevalier, is chiefly grounded on the 

An ancient city of Troas, situated within the western chain of Mount Ida. 
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accordance, in point of character and description, of the 
Mender, with the Scamander of Homer ; and the total 
want of accordance in the Bounarbashi. 

The system of M. de Chevalier is founded on a wos# 
erroneous topography; in which, not only the pHEdpa/ ‘part 
of the extensive plain, lying on the east of the Mender, is 
converted into a hilly tract ; but a river and its valley are 
entirely omitted ; and others of a different name substituted 
for them. And it is the river 50 omitted, that appears to have 
constituted the Sraoi’s of Demetrius ; as the plain, so 
is HIS Plain of Troy ! After this, it becomes no matter of 
surprize, that M.de Chevalier should wish to under-rate the 
authority of Demetrius; so as scarcely to allow him to pos- 
sess the ability of identifying a river, or a plain, even in the 
neighbourhood of his own residence. The reader is requested 
to compare the plan of M. de Chevalier, NMII. with those 
of Mr. Cell, and Mr. KaulFer ; and with Mr. Carlyles 
sketch; I. IV.. and V. in the annexed map. 

But let it be enquired, what ■was the opinion of Steabo, 
a person who had well considered the authority of De- 
metrius. 

He says, (page 60 S,) “ I think we ought generally to rely 
*‘t)n the authority of Demetrius ; a man of knowledge, and 
“ so enthusiastically fond of Homer, as to have written SO 
“ books on about 60 lines of Homer’s catalogue of the 
“ Trojan forces.’® 

The opinions of certain modern authors, of great respec- 
tability, are no less in favour of Demetrius. 

• He -was cotemporary with Scipio Apbicanus, who visited the Troad, 
B. C, 190 . 
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The Gelebrated M. Hejne of Gottingen (in the Edinb. 
Trans. Vol. iv. p. 76. Lit. Class) says ; 

“ Demetrius seems indeed to have a just title to belief 
“ and respect, as he was born in the neighbourhood of the 
« Troad; and had, in all probability, surveyed it himself. 
“ Our good opinion of him is confirmed, by the accuracy 
“ with which particular places are laid down ; and by their 
« coincidence with the descriptions of ancient poets. 

“This author, however, gives rise to a still greater em- 
« harassment, not so much respecting the situation of Troy ; 
“for it is assigned to what, in all probability, is its exact place; 
“ as in regard to the river and its sources, which 

“ are thrown far back in the mountainous region behind 
“Troy"f 

And Dr. Chandler (Hist. Troy, pages 1. and 52,) says, 
“ He (Demetrius) was a great philologist and grammarian; 
“ of high reputation for learning : and especially noted for 
“ his study of Homer, and his topographical commentaries 
“ on the llias. — His curious researches give him a just title 
“ to be mfentioned always with respect.” 

After this, let the reader compare the style of M. Cheva- 
lier’s criticisms, with that of the above testimonials. After 
mentioning the attempt of Strabo to reconcile Demetrius* 
with Homer, on the subject of the fountains, attributed to 
the Scamander, in the plain ; he says, (Plain of Troy, English 
Transl. p. 59), “ This is certainly a very obscure and unsatis- 
“ factory explication : and Demetrius and Strabo are equally 
censurable, the one for his negligence in committing the 

^ It however, appear in the sequel, that the Scamander springs from 
mountains that are far removed from Troy, 
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« blunder; and the other for adopting it, and endeavouring 
« to give it authenticity/’ 

Such is the modesty of the Gentleman, who produces 
an erroneous map, to prove his own system, in contradiction 
to Demetrius; whilst the latter was doubtless in the right. 
The remaining part of the chapter is equally censurable, for 
want of decorum ; as well in the mode of speaking of himself , 
as of the two ancient authors: even on a supposition that 

he had himself been in the right. 

In effect, Demetrius is slighted only by those, who could 
not make bis system square with theirs; although such 
systems may have been founded on deficient information, or 

on misconception. 

It seems to be acknowledged on all hands, that the p/acc 
of the source of the Scamander is the great stumbling block to 
the interpreters of the Iliad ; owing to the different modes 
of translating the description of the two springs before the 
Sccean Gate. (Iliad, xxii. v. 148.) Some have supposed it to 
intend « The sources which supplied the Scamanderf 
whilst others have translated it « Springs of the Scamanderf 
as appertaining to that river, either from their effecting a 
junction with it, or from the notion that they were derived 
from it. So that, perhaps, they ought rather to have been 
denominated adjunct streams to the Scamander, than 
the remote sources, or heads of that river. 

Moreover, Homer says elsewhere, that the Scamander 
« descends from the Idcean heightsfi Demetrius, who cer- 
tainly did not refer the two springs of Homer, to those of 
Bounarbashi (as he placed Troy in so different a position), 
* Iliad, lib. xii, v. 19. Ck)wper, v. 23. 
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derives the Scamander from Momt Catyliis, in the eastern 
chain of Ida; and is silent in respect of any of its sources * 
in the plain. Hence one may conclude, that he understood 
the passage in Homer to mean nothing more than two 
adjunct streams to the Scamander ; and not its sources. 

Strabo, who follows him so far as to believe that “ its source 
« was not in the plain, but in the mountain accounts, in 
a most extraordinary manner, for the existence of the cold 
spring, (for no hot spring could then be found.) For he sup- 
poses it to be a portion of the water of the Scamander, 
forcing its way through a subterraneous channel, and again 
rising up to the surface of the ground.** This, at least, proves, 
that Strabo believed the source of the main river, to be 
remote from Troy : and at the same time, seems to shew how 
much the text of Homer, in this place, had perplexed him. 

Homer surely had Mount Co/yfes (that is Gargarus) in 
view, when he characterizes Ida* as abounding with springs 

** Page 602. By this we leara that either Demetrius, or Straho, had recog- 
nised a cold spring, in a situation which they thought vfds propef to the 
celebrated springs of Homer. So that travellers should enquire after itj as it 
might lead to some discovery. 

There appears to be a difference of opinion, amongst the learned, whether 
Strabo ever visited the Troad in person. It seems probable, that he only fsaUed 
along thS coast, itom Lectum^ and viewed the plain, rivers, and mountains, from 
Mgeetimy or from the tumulus of Antilochus: as most of our modern travellers 
have done. Consequently, he must have derived the greater part of Iris informa- 
tion from the observations of others ^ and it is probable that the writings of 
Pemetrius, the Field of Troyf furnished all that relates to the interior of 
Ttoos^ Carasena^ &c. in the work of Strabo. 

^ See the' map, compartment VI. 

^ Spring-fed Ida, mother of wild beasts/^ . Iliad, lib. viii. v. 47* Cowper, 
V. Ida’s mount with rilling waters veined.” xiv. v. 283, Cowper, v. 332. 

an^ again, v. 307* Cowper, 387* A number of sources descend hamGargarus^ 
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because it suits that mountain, perfectly, but not the one 
opposite to the Trojan Plain, and to Bounarbashi; it having 
no Jcnomn sources in it. Consequently, he can only be sup- 
posed to derive the Scamander from Gargarus, 

With respect to the warm spring itself, as Demetrius 
could not find it, it would surely be vain for any one at 
present to attempt it : since he had, doubtless, opportunities 
of examining the ground in a closer and better manner than 
any one of our modern travellers could have done. It is a 
region subject to great earthquakes, the effects of some of 
which are on record. A spring of any kind is easily destroyed 
bv such a convulsion : besides which, the changes that have 
probably taken place, during the lapse of ages, since the 
time of Homer, must be taken into the account. 


There can be no doubt that the Ancients believed the 
war of Troy to have happened ; as they speak of it as of an 
acknowledged fact in history : but then, they of course made 
a distinction between history and heroic poetry; and no 
more believed that Vulcan dried up the waters of the Sca- 
mander to please Tlfttis, than we, that the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s victory of Blenheim “ swelled the Danube with 
%ods of gore, which fell from the vanquished.” ^ But, in. 
effecWwhether Homer adopted for the subject of his poem 
a real event of history, (as we certainly conceive he did), or 
invented a fction for it, is not the point to be considered in 
this place ; but whether his description of the scene of 


* Addison’s Campaign. 
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action, agrees with the site acknowledged by the Ancients 
to be intended for it.“ ^ 

It is well known that Herodotus, Thucydides, and the 
historians of Alexander, have all spoken of the Trojan war 
as a ntalter of real history. But the statements and argu- 
ments of Thucydides are most to the point, in proof of the 
general belief of the Ancients, concerning it ; for he reasons 
on it as on any other historical fact. It may not be amiss, in 
this place, to quote some of his opinions and observations 
on the subject. (Peloponnesian War, lib. L) 

“ Their power (that is, of the Greeks) by these methods 
gradually advancing, they were enabled, in process of time, 

to undertake the Trojan expedition.” 

« It is farther my opinion, that the assemblage of that 
armament, by Agamemnon, was not owing so much to the 
attendance of the suitors of Helen, in pursuance of the. oath 
they had sworn toTyndarus, as to his own superior power.”— 
— ‘‘ To these enlargements of power, Agamemnon succeed- 
ing, and being also superior to the rest of his countrymen, in 
naval strength, he was enabled, in my opinion, to form that 
expedition more from awe, than favour. It is, plain that he 
equipped out the largest number of ships himself, besides 
those he lent to. the Arcadians.” — — — ^ ^ — — 
-5-“ We ought not therefore to be incredulous, nor so much 
to regard the appearance of cities, as their power; and of 
course, to conclude the armament against Troy, to have 
been greater than ever was known before ; but inferior to 

Of those who have reported^ on the lubject of the Troad, Demetrius of 
Scepsis is the only one whose observations in detail^ (preserved by Strabo,) have 
reached us : for those of Tliny, See* apply to particular circumstances only. 
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those of our age« And whatever credit be given to the 
poetry of Homer in this respect, who no doubt as a poet 
bath set it off with all possible enlargement, yet even, ac 

cording to his account, it appeareth inferior/’ — 

-^«On their first landing they got the better in fight; the 
. proof is, that they could not otherwise have fortified their 
camp with a wall. Heither doth it appear that they exerted 
all their strength at once: numhers being detached for sup- 
plies of provisions : to till the Chersonesus; and to forage 
at large. Thus divided as they were, the Trojans were 
better able to make a ten years’ resistance, being eqpalin 
force to those who were at any time left to carry oU the 
,icge.-In feet, they did not ply the work with all their 
number, but only with a part constantly reserved for the 
purpose 1 had they formed the siege with their whole force, 
in less time, and with less difiiculty, they must have taken 

^Herldotus (in Euterpe, c. 113. et se,.) gives the answers of 
the iEgypUan priests, to his enquiries respecting Helen, 
They reported that Paris and Helen had arrived at a port 
of the Nile, in their way from Sp&rtu to Troy ; and that t e 
King of JEgypt detained Helen, and the treasures plundered 
from her husband ; but expelled Paris, as an infamous per- 
The result tofthei^ enquiries tends to shew, that althoug i 
rrof wasb^ieged and taken by the Greeks, yet that Helen 
(of course) was iidf found there. The father of history re 

marks, (ch. 118.) that' « this; ckcumitaace could not be 
» Alluding to the Peloponnesian war. ' i 

o Dr. Smith’s Wanslation of Thncydtdes, Vol. 1. pages ® ' 
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unknown. to Homer; but as he tkought it less ornamental 
to his poem, he forbore to use it. That he did, know it, is 
evident from that part of the Iliad, where he describes the 
voyage of Paris — who after various wanderings, at length 
arrived at Sidon in Phcenicia ”^ 

Herodotus concludes this subject by remarking, that the 
restoration of Helen was not in the power of the Trojans ; 
and that the Greeks placed no dependance on their asser- 
tions, which were indisputably true : « but all this (says he) 
with the subsequent destruction of Troy, might be ordained 
by Providence, to instruct mankind that the Gods propor- 
tioned punishments to crimes.” (Euterpe, c. 120. Mr. Beloe s 
translation.) 

One cannot be otherwise than surprized, that any learned 
person should altogether slight these testimonies ; so as even 
to doubt the existence of Troy itself: unless, indeed, he dis- 
believed the truth of ancient history generally. 

The verses of the Iliad, ever in the mouths of the Greeks, 
kept alive the remembrance of the events which they re- 
corded; whilst the tumuli^ dispersed over and about the 
plain of Troy, gave a character of reality to the scene of 
warfare, which the mere natural scenery of mountains, pro- 
montories, and rivers, though described ever so characteristi- 
cally in the poem, could not of themselves, perhaps, have 


f Iliad, lib. vi. v, 290 et seq, 

■■ I ' — “ There stor’d she kept 

Her mantles of all hues, accomplish’d works 
Of fair Sidoniam wafted o’er the deep 
By godlike Paris, when the gallies brought 
The high-born Helen to the shores of Troy.” 
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effected : so that the Ancients never lost sight of the subject. 
The Greeks and lonians who were in the habit of visiting, or 
passing in view of the spot, on commercial, or other errands, 
had their curiosity awakened by these monuments, wliich 
forced themselves on their notice; as well by their geogra- 
phical position, as by their artificial form and bulk. The 
Macedonian dynasties which were afterwards established in 
Asia, by their founding the city of Alexandria Troas^ still 
kept alive the memory of the events: and finally, the 
Romans, warmed by the fictitious story of their origin, 
adopted the inhabitants of the Troad for brethren; and 
consequently interested themselves deeply in all that con- 
cerned the Troad. 

From these circumstances taken together, the curiosity of 
the Greeks and Romans led them to collect the traditions 
still existing: and to examine the ground, with a view to 
refer to it the transactions recorded in the lhad ; and surely 
no poem ever interested mankind so much, and during so 
long a continuance. 

These enquiries had the effect of impressing a firm belief, 
on the minds of the enquirers, that Homers story had truth 
for its basis : each tumulus, as we learn from Demetrius, 
being appropriated to its proper hero : the rivers which 
bounded ihe ^deathless Plain” being also discriminated; as 
well as the bay, and promontories, which marked the camp 
of the Greeks*; the Vale of Thymhra, and the chain of 
Mount Ida.s But the precise site of Troy was still unknown 

<iFor instance, Pliny mendonSj lib. xvi. c. 44, incidentally, the barrow or 
tumulus of iLtrs, which had trees growing on, or about it; and which probably 

he might have seen in his way through the 2Voarf. j . . - • 
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to Demetrius, although, belief had attached itself to a par- 
ticular spot : for the very ruins themselves being supposed 
to have perished,^ nothing that was sufficiently marked, 
remained for the judgment to fix on. It is most probable 
that the materials of the city had been removed ; perhaps 
to New Ilium and Alexandria Troas, which were built long 
before Demetrius or Lucan wrote. But, in the time of Alex- 
ander, and before the building of the latter of those cities, it 
is probable that enough of the ruins of ancient Troy remained 
,to direct him to the spot; so that the report of its general 
site may well have been handed down to the time of De- 
metrius; an interval of no more than 150 years, at most.* 
It appears certain, that even those who resided near the 
spot, about the time of Augustus, had lost all idea of the 
exact position, otherwise than by report ; and the warm 
spring was absolutely unknown to Demetrius, nearly two 
centuries before our sera. 

Nor have the moderns shewn less curiosity or industry 
than the ancients: but, obviously, they have pursued their 
object with fewer advantages. For many of the notices 
possessed by the ancients, must, of necessity, have been 
•lost: and the severe restraints so long imposed by bigotry 
and tyranny, must have damped the spirit of enquiry; 
not to mention that the aspect of an inhabited and culti- 
vated country, is continually changing. And although in 


. » — etiam periire rubias. {Lucan’s Pharsalia, lib. ix.) 

* Although the city visited by Alexander was that of New Ilium (Strabo, 
page 59S), yet we may conclude that he also visited the site of the ancient city ; 
for unless he had gone over the whole scene of the Iliad, he could not have 
been so well qualified to decide on the merits of the historical and descriptive 
parts of the poem. 
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latter ti mes, the restraints have been generally removed ; yet, 
it has unfortunately happened, that a particular traveller 
(M. de Chevalier) having formed a system of his own, (plau- 
sible only from the erroneous statement of its topography, 
and of its hot and cold springs), nearly all of the succeeding 
travellers have confined themselves to his path, as if the 
question was set for ever ; instead of extending their 

researches to quarters not yet sufficiently exploied. 

Now, although every one reads the Iliad as a poetical 
romance, in respect of its machinery of deities, &c. yet he 
may believe, that, as it relates to the mere actions of men, 
the foundation of the story may be generally true, howsoever 
embellished: and such readers will, no doubt, be gratified 
to find, that so many of the descriptions m Homer agree 
with the ground itself. But it is unfortunate, that the 
ancient description of the landscape is too general ; and 
that our present knowledge of it is less extensive than could 

be wished. „ 

In order to make a just comparison of the description of 

the field of action of the Iliad (according to the scanty 
notices in Homer) with the actual topography, as far as the 
present slate of our information goes; it becomes neces- 
sary, first, to enquire what were the ideas of the people, who 
lived and wrote at a period much nearer the date of the 
transactions^;' that is, Demetrius of Scepsis, Strabo, and 
Pliny; but more particularly of the former: and then to 
examine, how far the ground described by Demetrius, and 
referred to the present topography of the I'road, agrees 
with the notices in Homer. ¥or, as Demetrius found the 
principal monuments described by Homer, whether natural 
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or artificial, still in existence, one may be satisfied that those 
descriptions were real : and that although we have not been 
able to discover all those monuments, yet that they did once 
exist, and may even exist at present, although they may 
have escaped our research. Therefore, by the intermediate 
assistance of Demetrius, more facts may perhaps be verified. 

The including ridges of hills, and the rivers, as well as the 
greater part of the tumuli, are still recognised; and the 
record concerning them is clear and distinct. Nothing more 
therefore seems to be required, than an unbiassed interpre- 
tation of the text of the poem, and a reference to a more 
accurate topography : the application will then, it is pre- 
sumed, appear perfectly clear and natural. 

In the course of the disquisition, it is proposed to treat 
the subject in the following manner and order: 

Eirst, to compare the ideas of the ancient geogra- 
phers, and particularly those of Demetrius, with the actual 
geography. 

Secondly, to enquire how far the descriptions in 
Homer, can be reconciled to Demetrius, and to the actual 
geography. 

And lastly, what is to be collected from the ancients, 
respecting the position of the ancient City of Troy itself. 

But in order to understand with more effect the descrip- 
tions given by Demetrius, whether quoted directly from 
him by Strabo ; or presumed to be derived from him, and 
occurring in various passages of the same author; it becomes 
previously necessary to give a general idea of Mount Ida 
itself : since the chains of hills that encompass the Plain of 
Troy, and the whole scene of the Iliad, originate in, or are 




.? “ * ^ ' " - ” ‘ .L,— 



connected with, Ida. And moreover, because the targest of 
the rivers, the Scamander, springs from the most distant range 
of Ida : thereby furnishing the direct means of discrimi- 
nating it from the other rivers of the Troad, which spring 
from the ridge of Ida, nearest to the Plain ot Troy. 
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SECTION II 


CONCEENING THE REGION OE MOUNT IDA 


Ida, a Region composed of three principal Ranges o/Moun- 
tains; Gargarus; Trojan ; Lectum—TAe second, 
which faces Plain ^Troy, has been commonly regarded 

as the great body of Ida, both by the Ancients and Moderns 
— Path of Juno— Strabo misapprehended the Subject of Ida, 
and the Couj'ses of its Rivers, in the Report of Demetrius of 
Scepsis— False Scepsis, JEnea, Polichna— Scepsis— Ho- 
mers Idea of Ida, appears to be correct— The Mountain 
o/Gargarus, the same Cotjlus — Grces me 
Scamander, Esepus, Granicus, &c.— Dr. Pocock’s Idea cf 
Id'A, correct — M.D'Anvilles the contrary. 


Ida, as we collect from Homer,* is not merely a niounlain, 
or even a single chain of mountains, but a mountainous 
region; extending, in its greatest length, from the Promontory 
of Lectum to Zeleia (that is from Cape Baba to Biga); and 
in breadth, from the Hellespont to the neighbourhood of 
Adramyttiim : so that it occupied, by its ridges and ramifi- 
cations, the whole of the tract anciently called the Lesser 
Phrygia." 

Amongst a number of ridges or ranges, and irregular 


* Iliad, lib. ii. v. 824. Cowper, v. 954 ; xii. v. 19. Cowper, v. 23 ; &e. ^c. 

" See the Map, N“. VI. The extent of Ida, from C. Baba to Biga, E.-ward, 
is 80 G. miles : and in breadth, rom N W. to S E. 30. 
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masses of mountains, of which it is composed, there are 
three ridges that are superior, in point of elevation, to the 
rest : and one of them eminently so. From their relative 
positions to each other, they may be compared, collectively, 
in point ofform, to the Greek Mfl ; the head,or northern- 
most angle of which approaches the Hellespont, near the 
site of the ancient Dardams ; and the two lower angles 
approach the promontory of Lectum on the one hand; 
on the other. 

The loftiest of these ridges, is that which forms the right, 
or eastern side of the A ; extending S F.-ward, between 
the Hellespont, and the head of the Gulf oi Adramyttium,* 
and terminating in the lofty summit Gurgarus i called 
also, indifferently, Cotylus; and Alexmdrea; and which over- 
tops, in every distant view, the great body of Ida, like a 

dome over the body of a temple.y 

The SECOND ridge, forming the left of the A, runs parallel 
to the coast of ihe Mgean Sea, from N. to S. at the distance 
of six or seven miles. Its commencement in the north, is, 
like that of the former, near the Hellespont ; and it extends 
far on, towards the Promontory of Lectum. In a general view 
from the west (See Mr. Gelfs View, N°* XIX), it appears to 
extend to the promontory itself ; although in reality it is 
separated from it by a wide valley, through which flows the 
Touzla, or Salt River.* 

* Called also the Idasan Bay. 

y See Mr. Cell’s beautiful and characteristic views, in his Troy, N".XII. and 
XIX. The modern name of Gargarus, is Kas~dagh. 

» Strabo mentions (page 605) the Saline of Tragesaa, near Hamaxytm, 
en the coast of Troas. This is, no doubt, the one now in use, at the mouth of 
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The THiBD ridge, forming the base of the a, extends 
along the southem coast of the Xesser from the 

summit of Mount Gargarus, to the Promontory ofLectum; 
diminishing in altitude as it proceeds towards the latter 
(which Homer describes as the terminating point of Ida, on 
that side)®' and which is, doubtless, the course of Juno, as 
described by him, in the same place. Mr. Hawkins says, 
that this ridge is not inferior in height to that which faces 
the Plain of Troy. 

To prevent confusion, it becomes necessary to distinguish 
each of these ridges, by a particular name; and that of 
Gaegaeus being already appropriated to the one which 
contains the peak of that name, it may perhaps be allowed 
to name the one that faces the Plain of Troy, and seems to 
appertain to it, in respect oijuxtorpodtion and connexion, the 
Jeojan Ida. and that which extends from GoTgavus to 
Lectum, Ida Lectum. The Author is aware that the wes- 
tern ridge has already been called, by some, Ida Lectum ; 
but it being separated from the promontory, as before said ; 
whilst the other is continuous, the whole way from the sum- 
mit of Gargarm; and as it appears, moreover, to be the 
poetical path of Juno, under which consideration it has an 
immediate reference to Lectum ; there may perhaps be a 
propriety in calling this southern ridge by that name. If this 
be admitted, the three ridges, the eastern, western, and 

the Touzla River, a league to the southward of Alexandria Trorn. The agency 
of the Etesian winds, so oddly described by Strabo, was doubtless nothing idotc 
than that of raising the level of the sea, so as to overflow the margin, and fill 
the hollow plain within 5 where, in due time, it chrystallized. (See Map, N“.VI.) 

* Iliad xiv. v. 284 ; Cowper, v. S33. 
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southern, will be respectively distinguished by the names of 
Gargaru s, The Trojan, and Lectum^ 

Some of the most respectable authorities amongst the 
Ancients, and still more amongst the Moderns, have re- 
garded the Avestern range, or that over Tro^ and Alexandria 
Troas, as the true and on/y Ida ; or they may have added 
to it a portion of the southern range.* This idea was pro- 
bably taken up from a view of the mountains Irom the side 
of Troy, and of the coast opposite to it ; or from the Helles- 
pont : from which quarters, it was most frequently viewed ; 
and from whence the whole appears as one lange; the 
nearest hiding the others; save only the Peak of Gargarus, 
which ordinarily passes for a distinct mountain, unconnected 
vvith Ida. 

Herodotus, Xenophon, and Strabo, evidently design by 

*’ Ledum and Gargarus are clearly discriminated in the XIVth Book of the 
Iliad, V. 284, et seq. (Cowper, v. 333) on occasion of the ascent of Juno : who 
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Ida, the ridge towards Troy ; or at least, they 

gams. The former, in describing the march of Xerxes, north- 
ward, from Pergamus, Tbebe, and Jntandros, to Ilium, makes 
him leave Ida on his left hand,” that is to the west. 
(Polym. 42 ) Now the summit oI Gargarus being little short 
of an t.nglish mile, in altitude (775 toises, French), what 
should have induced Xerxes to lead his army over such a 
ridge, when he might have gone a straighter and smoother 
road, by avoiding it; and after all, he must of necessity have 
crossed the western ridge, also, in order to arrive at Ilium ? 

Again, Xenophon says, (Anab. vii.) that in his way 
[southward] from Ilium, through Antandros, to Adram^ttiuin, 
he crossed M. Ida. Of course, it must have been the western 
and southern ranges; as is done at present by those who 
travel from the Dardanelles to Eidermit, or A dr am^ttium.^ 

Strabo unquestionably refers the ideas of Demetrius, re- 
specting the Mountain of Cotylus (\. e. Gs 7 garus) and its 
rivers, to the Trojan Ida ; never supposing that the lofty 
mountain over Antandros and Gargara, wan Cotylus, the 

^ Since the above v^as written, the Author has seen, in the second volume of 
Dr. Clarke s Travels, Mr. Walpole’s route from Alexandria Troas io Adramvt- 
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highest point of Ida; from whence Demetrius derives the 
fountains of the Scamander, the Esepus, and the Granicus, 
(page 602). Strabo concluded that all these rivers sprung 
from that chain of Ida bordering on the Trojan plain, which 
he had in view from the sea coast ; and which, it appears, 
was the onfc/ Ida known to him.« Yet he describes the posi- 
tion of the City of Gargara, at 260 stadia to the eastward 
of the Xecto Promontory, with the Mountain of Gargarus 
above it: and he had before him, the distance of Cotylus 
from Scepsis, and of this latter from PaZce Scepsis, in the report 
of Demetrius. But it appears clearly that he was not in the 
habit of subjecting his written geography to the test of 
tabular construction ; whence, in some cases, its accuracy 
and consistency, were never put to the proof. 

Conceiving, therefore, that the highest part of the Trojan 
Ida, or of the ridge next to him, was the Cotylus of Deme- 
trius, Strabo referred (p. 603) the positions of PalcB Scepsis, 
Mnea, Polichna, and the Silver Mine (all of which were 
really situated under that part of the Trojan Ida), to Cotylus. 
But Cotylus lay 20 or more miles farther to the eastward ; 
and belonged to a different chain of mountains. He also 
describes the Msepus River, to be no more than 30 stadia 
from PaU Scepsis (p. 603) ; although it is described by De- 
metrius to flow from Cotylus, towards the Propontis; or to 

the opposite quarter from the Troad. 

ElftI Skupohu, or OZd * Skupchu, was found by Dr. Po- 
cock, and other modern travellers, at the eastern foot of the 
highest part of the Trojan Ida; seven or eight miles to the 
eastward of Alexandria Troas: and this is universally allowed 
. c.. five. tn 7. f Esld being the Turkish Word for old. 
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to be the Palce Scepsis of Strabo. At a few miles to the 
northward of it, is also found Ene^ taken for the Mnea of 
Strabo, given at 50 stadia from the former. Again, a silver 
mine, said by Strabo to lie between Palce Scepsis and Polichna 
(which two places are said by him, page 603, to be near 
each other) is also found within two miles of the former. 
Here then are three points of comparison : and as the village 
of Balouk-li is also found near Eski Skupchii, one may 
conceive this to be Polichna, or Polikna ; and the agreement 
between the ancient and modern geography will be. still 
closer. (See the Map of the Troad, N°. VI.; and also M. 
Kauffers Map of the same Tract) 

Now, the river mentioned by Strabo, at 30 stadia from 
Palce Scepsis, could not be the Msepus; which, as we have 
seen, rises in Kasdagh, or Gargarus, and flows to the east- 
ward, and into the Propontis; but must be the Mender 
(^camander) which flows westward from the same mountain ; 
and really passes at about the aforesaid distance from Eski- 
Skupchu : or in other words Palce Scepsis. One must there- 
fore suspect that the name JBsepMs has been interpolated, ecnd 
that Scamander stood in the original of Demelriuk; but that 
it was altered, from an idea that the context Required it. 
Strabo indeed says (page 602,) that the Scamander rises in 
the mountains ; but he probably thought those mountains 
belonged to the Trojan Ida. 

With the above clue, one may trace the error of Strabo, 
respecting the position of the mountain, which gave rise to 
the Msepus, Scamander, and Granicus; and without which, 
the useful part of his information, respecting this quarter, 
would be lost. Therefore, what he says respecting Ida, has 



Q, reference to tlic co«iin oi oioootHins over xituTti /i.icoc'" 
mdiia Troas : and that, respecting Co^z/Ims and its rivers, 
Carasena, &c. See . ; to GargoTuSi and the tiact lying to the 
eastward of it. 

Scepsis is said (Strabo, page 607) to be 60 stadia from 
Pales Scepsis but no line of direction is given. It may be 
conceived to lie towards Cotylus, or Gargarus; as the whole 
distance between Pales Scepsis and Cotylus, is given at 180 
stadia : (that is, 60 to Scepsis, and 120 thence to Cotylus;) 
whilst the distance on KaulFer’s map is 6j Erench leagues, 
or about 20 B. miles, from Eski Skupchu to the hither foot 
of Kasdagh, or Gargarus, The 180 stades, if taken for 
Roman, are equal to about 21 such miles ; but if on Strabos 
scale (of 700 to 1“.) to 18 only. The difference, in either 
case, is not so great, as to destroy the probability of Kasdagh 
and Eski Skupchu being the places intended ; since the 
reports of so many persons, worthy of credit, have established 
the fact of the distance, and of the circumstances of the 
ground ; as Dr. Pocock, Messrs. Kauffer, Carlyle, Hawkins, 
Clarke, &c. : all of whom agree, that the Mender flows from 
Kasdagh (the loftiest summit of Ida, situated over Adra- 
mytiium, and the site of Antandros; See.) westward to the 
Plain of Troy ; and to the Hellespont. 

Homer, when he derives not only the Scamander, but the 
- Msepus and Granicus, Scc. also, from Mount Ida,'" could only 

S Tlie Latin translation of Casaubon has, enoneously, /oriy instead oi sixty. 

^ Iliad, lib. xii. v. 19 ; (Cowper, v. 23) where he maki s the Esepus and 
Ortmicus, &c. which flow from the eastern side^pf Ida, and into the PROPONris, 
turn back over the tops of the mountains, that give rise to them, to assist in 
i-ti-mnUtion of the Grecian rampart. This appears to be a most extraordinary 
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intend the eastern ridge. He knew the geography well, and 
extended the region oflda from Zeleia, near the Frapmiis, 
to the Promontory of Lectum, in Troas ; and, therefore, it 
is probable, had remarked the principal feature;s of it, on 
every side. But it may be also, when he descrihts the 
ascent of J uno, that he only spoke to the eye ; aiul as the 
landscape would have appeared to a spectator in the I roj in 
Plain j since, viewed Ironi that side, the Prornoutory of 
Lectum appears to be a continuation of the Trojan Ida, 
the wide valley that separates it, being shut up, in the 
perspective.^ 

On the whole, then, it appears, that the of Deme- 

trius, was the Gargaims and Akmndrea of Strabo ; and that 
it answers to the Kasdagh of the present time; the highest 
peak of Ida : and situated opposite to the head of the Gulf 
of Adramyttium. As also, that the Mender flows westward 
from the same mountain, through the vallies of Ida, into the 
Trojan Plain ; and therefore answers (as jvill presently be 
shewn) to the Scamander of Demetrius : it being, moreover, 
joined by the way, by a river from the N E. answering to 
the Andrius of Strabo, from the quarter of Carasena : 
(page 602 ) And finally, that Herodotus, Xenophon, and 
Strabo, evidently exclude from their ideas of Ida, the moun- 
tain and ridge of Gargarus : in which they were followed by 
the modern travellers, Pocock alone excepted ; until the 
date of the late researches of the French gentlemen, resident 
at Constantinople. 

^ See Mr.Geirs Views, in his Troy, N'^^ IV, V. and more particularly XIX, 
from the Tumulus of Antilochus. The sharp-peaked mountain in the nearest 
range, seen a little to the right of Gargarus^ appears to be the Gargarus of 
Captain Francklin, and others who considered the western ridge as the on?yIda. 
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M. D’Anville was totally mistaken, in Ms ideas of the 
geography of Mount Ida, and the courses of the rivers of 
the Troad. And this may serve as a proof of the total mis- 
conception that must have prevailed in those times respecting 
Ida and Troas : since he was likely to be the best informed 

of any one, on such subjects. 

He places Cotylus nearly in the parallel of Troy; although 
it be nearer that of the Lectum Promontory : and at the 
distance of only 20 MP. from Troy, although it be 30. But 
following Demetrius, he derives the Scamander, Msepus, and 
QranicuSi from Cotylus. However, from the difficulty of 
believing that the source of the Scmnander was so far distant 
from (Scepsis, as is represented by Demetrius, he places 
Cotylus near to Troy ; and Scepsis on the further, or 
eflsfcm side of Cotylus {i. e. Gargarus) ; thus reversing the 
order of things, as may be seen by comparing the geography 
of the Troad, in his Map of Asia Minor, with ours in 
VI. founded on the authority of M. Kauffer, &c. 
M. D’Anville has also followed Strabo, in supposing that 
there were no other ridges of Ida, save the one facing Iroy. 
So that he has placed Scepsis in respect of Ida Gargarus, as 
it really stood, in respect of the Trojan Ida. 

Had Scepm, Fala; Scepsis, Polichna, See. been where 
M. D’Anville has placed them, they would not have been in 
Trom, as they confessedly ought to be ; but in Carasena. 

But it is however,, certain, that by his deriving the Sca- 
mander from Cotylus, he meant to follow the opinion of 
Demetrius : and that he had no idea of its springing from 
the Plain, in front of Troy, according to the system of M. de 
Chevalier. 
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A COMPAmSON OPTHE ItEPOET OF DEMETRIUS OP SCEPSIS 
WITH THE ACTUAL TOPOGRAPHY OF THE TROAD. 

Description of ^Ae Plain Troy, by DemHrius —It seems to 
agt'ee generally with the actual landscape— Aids derived 
from Mr. Gell, in the application of the above description— 
The Sca.ma.ndev of Demetrius answers clearly to the Mender; 
a7id the Andrius its Adjunct, to the JuidgeK of 

M. Kauffer — DisUicts of Qehvenia and Caxa^ena — their 
position- — Midge which divides the Scamandrian, j^'ow f/ie 
Simoisian, T lain, recognized — The Ancients right, in respect 
of the general position (^Ancient Troy-~2%c adoption of 
the erroneous System of M, de Chevalier, has arrested the 
Frogress of Enquiry in the proper quarter — Means of recti- 
fying his Errors, furnished by Mr. Gell — and by Professor 
Carlyle — The Shimar River pointed out by the latter , for- 
merly recognised Dr. Poeock ; and now by Dr. Clarke— 
Supposed Tumulus of Myrinna or Batiaea — Position ofHevr 
Ilium, from Ancient Documents — -The diffeicnt Courses of 
the Shimar, in Summer and Winter, accounted for — The 
Shimar, doubtless i/ie Simois ; as the Mender the Scamander 
— Many ancient Names of Rivers preserved in Asia Minor — 
The Kalli-colone, or beautiful hill, recognized in the Ml o 
Atchekui.—Boimarbashi Hill, the site of some Ancient City. 

Having given a detailed account of the geography of the 
principal members of Ida, which have so close a connexion 
with the subject of Troy, we proceed to give the remarks of 
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report op DEMETRIUS OP SCEPSIS. 

Demetrius, on the supposed scene of the Iliad ; the general 
scope of whose information is as follows ; (Strabo, p. 597). 

« From the tract of [Western] Ida, two Elbows, or pro- 
jecting ridges of the mountain, extend themselves towards 
the sea; one in the direction of Rhoeteum, the other of 
and bending in a semicircular form, include 
within them both the Simoisian Plain, through which flows 
the Siwiois r and also the Scammdrim Rhm, which is, in 
like manner, watered by the Scamander : which latter Plain, 

is also named the Trojfl?!, or I/icon.” ‘ 

“ The terminations of these mountainous (or hilly) projec- 
tions, in ihe plain, are at about the same distance from the 
sea,™ as the present Ilium ; which is situated between them, 
the site of the Ilium is between the places of their 

commencement [near Ida]- 

« 'I’he Scamandrian Plain is the broadest of the two ; and 
in it most of the battles, described by the poet, were fought. 
In it, we are also shewn the Erineus, the harrow of Msyetes, 
the Baticea, and the Monument of Hus” 

“ The rivers Scamander and Simois, the latter by directing 
its course towards Sigceum, and the former towards Rhoeteum, 
unite their streams, a little in front of the present [i. e. the 
New'] Ilium: and the confluent stream discharges itself 

See the Map, compartments N". I. and II. 

When the Grfefcian army was first naarshalled at the ships, and marc e 
towards the Plain of Troy, it was said (lih. ii. v. 465. Cowper, v. 526), t lat t ey 
were in the tkamandrian Plain. This was, of course, below hath of the con- 
fluences; and Homer nowhere speaks of a Simoisiaw Plain, as distinct rom 
the Scamandrian. It is Demetrius alone, who distinguishes the Plains. 

“ By the Sea, the JEgean only can be intended. 
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iols/ards %ceMm .* forming first the Stoma-lmne, or Lake of 
the Mouth” 

« Finally, a narrow ridge divides each of the above Plains 
from the other; beginning near the present Ilium, and 
reaching as far as Cehrenia ; forming the shape of the letter 
T towards the above hilly projections, as it joins to either 
side.”" 

« The village of the Ilieans, where Ancient Ilium, or 
TroYj^s supposed to have stood, is 30 stadia from the present 
Ilium.” (In page 593, it is sa\d “ towards the East, and Ida ”) 
“And beyond at 10 stadia, is the Kalli-colone; near 
which the Simdis flows, at the distance of five stadia” \flixaho, 
page597]- . 

This description (as far as it can be understood, by com- 
paring it with the actual topography) seems to be allowed 
to be just, even by M. de Chevalier, and by those who have 
adopted his system ; the application of the names of the 
rivers excepted." 

The projecting ridges from Ida, described by Demetrius, 
which envelope the scene of the Iliad, are easily understood 
to mean those two ranges, between which the Mender and 
its branches flow, in their course to the Hellespont : the 
range on the south detaching itself from that part of Western 
Ida, over Bounarbashi, and terminating at Erkessi-kui ; and 
that from the north, which, separating the Valley of Thym- 
brek (Thymhra) from the coast of the Hellespont ; has its 
termination at the promontory, on which the tumulus of 

“This cannot well be understood, for want of a more detailed, and more 
accurate topographi/ of the hilly tract tOMrards Ida. 

♦ See again in the Map, compartments L IV* and VI, 
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IaTep6, (or of Ajax) stands : anciently Rhoeteum. It will 
appear, by Mr. Gell’s distinct and beautiful view, N“. XIX. 
(from the Tumulus ascribed to Antilochus) that the general 
appearance of the landscape, justifies the description given 
by Demetrius : nor is there any other spot near the He^^es- 
pont, that resembles it, in any degree. 

With respect to the distinct course of each of the two 
rivers, previous to their junction nea.v New Ilium, the descrip- 
tion agrees well with the supposition, that the Shimar was 
the Simdis, and the Mender, the Scamander. For, it is natu- 
rally understood that, previous to their intercepting each 
others course, the river which pointed towards must 

have been the eastern one, or that to the right, which would 
answer to the : and the one which pointed towards 

Rhoeteiim, the western, or left hand river ; which agrees to 
the Mender.^ It may indeed be said, that the same result 
might have been produced by the Mender and Bounarbashi 
rivers ; the former considered as the Simdis, and the latter, 
as the Scamander : but it does not appear so probable that 
the Bounarbashi River ever ran near New Ilium, as that the 
Mender did. 

Much more conclusive, however, respecting the identity 
of the Scamander, is the testimony of Demetrius concerning 
the source of that river, in the distant mountains near An- 
tandros (Strabo, page 602) ; and its western course from 
thence to the Troad ; sjnce, in that course, it is said to sepa- 
rate the country of Cebrenia from that of Scepsis : a circum- 
stance that can apply only to the Mender ; which really 

( P M. de Clievalier trauslates Strabo differently ; conducting the Scamande 
towards Sigmim, the Simozs towards Rhoeteum. (Eng. Transl. p. 63.) 
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fakes a westerly eoursej between countries which alone can 
be taken for Cehrenia miA Scepsis.<i This circumstance there- 
fore, appears decisive of its being ih.o Scamandep^ intended 
by Demetrius. 

It is also said by Strabo, page 602 (and doubtless on the 
same authority of Demetrius) that the river Jndrms, from 
the quarter of Carmma, joim th& Scamander. Carmena was 
a country that bordered on Dardama, and extended to 



Zeleia: consequently, the Andrius answers to the Lidgex of 
Kauffer's map j which joins the Mender, in the heart of Ida, 
and has most of its sources from the mountains adjacent to 
Carasena : that is the chain of eastern Ida, or Gargams. 
(See Kauffer’s Map of the Troad : and N°. VI. of the Map 
belonging to this Tract, which is founded on it.) 

It may also be remarked, that the river of Bounarbashi, 
the Scamander of M. de Chevalier, has no adjunct stream 
whatsoever : nor could it receive any from the quarter of 
Carasena, because the Mender interposes. Consequently, 
the Bounarbashi 'Riyev cannot, consistently with this account, 
have been the Scamander of Demetrius. And this, particular, 
the reader is requested to bear in mind. 

It also appears, that the and Simoisian plains 

of Demetrius, 'were separated from each otherby a ridge of 
elevated land, or low hills, which commenced near the 
modern Ilium, and extended upwards (eastwards) to Ce- 
hrenia : that is, to the foot of the Trq;aE Ida ; and to the 
two hilly ridges that embraced the Troad. But no high land 

^ For Cebrenia border.^d on ilncient Troy; and by the context, (Strabo^ 
page 51)7) ^ay to the eastward of it : Scejpsis to the south, and south east. See 
again, VI. 
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is found witliirfthe tract, between the Mender and Bounar- 
baslii Rivers : the Trojan Plain of M. ChevalieiV Such, 
however, is found, on the opposite, or eastern side of the 
Mender, and between that river and another to the north- 
ward of it, named Shimar, by some ; by others, Simores. 

As this river presents quite a new feature in the recent 
Topography of the Troad (though not, it seems, unknown, in 
earlier times) it will be necessary to introduce it, with con- 
siderable detail, to the notice of the reader. 

Previous to the promulgation of the new system of M. de 
Chevalier, the Moderns (as the Ancieuls had done), sought 
the site of Troy, on the east, or Idcean side of the Mender; 
concluding that the Shimar, or Simores (the next river in 
that direction) as well probably from the name, as from the 
relative situation, was the Simots of antiquity, Sandys, 
Pocock, and Lady M. W. Montagu, all speak to this effect ; 
and M. D’Anville adopted much the same idea. But M. 
Chevalier has turned the attention of travellers, almost ex- 
clusively, to the opposite, or side of the Mender: so 

that the progress of enquirj', on the Idcean side, where De- 
metrius believed Troy to have stood, has been completely 
arrested : each traveller appearing to vie with the other, in 
giving authority to M. de Chevalier’s system ; trusting impli- 
citly to his topography, in despite of their own observations 
(Mr .Cell excepted), although M. de Chevalier had converted 
a wide plain into a hilly region ; and placed Troy on hills, 

^ M. de Chevalier, in quoting the description of the Trojan Plain, &c. from 
. Demetrius, stops short at the ridge of high land^ described above in page 29. 
(See his description of the Plain of Troy, Eng. Transl. p. 62.) 
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although the poet had declared that it was •situated in a 
plain. 

And here it becomes necessary to repeat, (howsoever un- 
pleasant the task) that the inaccuracies of M, de Chevalier’s 
Map of the Plain of Troy, are so gross, as totally to mislead 
the judgment of his readers ; and to preclude the possibility 
of judging aright.^ Por the map leaves only a mere slip of 
plain, on the east of the Mender ; although Mr. Gell shews 
us, as well in his plan, as in the text of his book, that this 
Plain is by far the widest of the two. And on the other 
hand, M. de Chevalier has represented the Plain between the 
Bounarbashi and Mender, out of all proportion, the widest : 
and this is HIS Plain of Troy.^^^^ 

Again, he has totally omitted ihoi rivex (SAimar and its 
valley ; and subslituted for them, those of Ttiymbrek : 
whilst the places of the latter, are occupied by a hilly tract. 
Never, perhaps, did a series of errors so effectually combine 
to exclude truth. For who would look for a plain, in a 
place where no plain was represented to exist ; or for tlie 
Simois in the Vale of Thymhra f 
1’he plan of the Plain of Troy, by Mr. Gell (N°. XLV.), 
together with his View from the Tumulus' of Antilochus 
(N°. XIX.) will sufficiently prove the truth of this remark. 
Besides which, he gives, in the text of his book, the clearest 
proofs of it, as may be seen by an extract in the note, at the 
foot of the page.‘ These remarks most f ully prove the great 


* See a reduced copy of it, N®. Ill, The reader is requested to compare it 
with M. KaufFers on the rights and Mr. Gell’s on the iefL 
^ A line drawn from Kalifatli to Koum-Atri (it may be suspected that Koum- 
kala is intendeJ^ as ihe remark^ agrees only with that place} W'OuId leave the 
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extent of the plain on the east ot the menaer, wuere m. ae 
Chevalier does not admit the existence oiany plain, between 
the mouth of the Thy mbrek Valley and Atchekui : and it 
will be found that the several views, taken from different 
points by Mr. Gell, are in harmony with his Plans and 

Remarks. 

Professor Carlyle, in 1800, traversed the ground of the 
Troad, and its adjacencies, in various directions (See N°. V). 

He visited Ene (iBma) and the Springs of the Mender ; and 

ascended Kas-dagh (the Cotylm of Demetrius), the highest 
point of Ida; from whence the Mender flows. (See N°. Vl.) 
kt, more to the present purpose, he went from Jenishehr 
(Si4wm) to lu-Tepe, the Tumulus of Ajax, and thence to 
Koum-kui (See again N% V.) From this place, he ascended 
the Valley of Thymbrek, to the village of that name ; and 
from thence traced a most important line, to Bounarbashi; 
intersecting the upper course of the Shimar River; the 
position of Atchekui (the supposed of the Iliad), 

ft. nnnrse of the Mender : thus supplying, m some 


more than a mile to the east.” (See A 15 m A . i.) 
from the mouth of the river, to the Tumuli above Bou- 
h the western point of the hill, where Kauffer places the 
though in reality, it was Neiv /Ziwjn] between which and 
dain.” (See C D in the same N«. I.) “ And lastly, the 
I Chiblak is situated,* does not, in any part, project so far 
;erfere with a right line drawn from the Tomb of Anti- 
I T? T? ffinii’s Trnv. oasrellS.) Konm-kala and 


of the Valley of the' Shimar; 
of hills* 
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measure, what is wanting in Mr. Gelfs Map bf the Troad. 
And finally, he traced another line from Koum-kiii, to Bou- 
narbashi, direct ', intersecting winter course of the Shimar. 

From these interesting and useful routes, we learn that a 
Torrent River, under the name of Shimar^ descends from the 
western front of Ida, and flows through a valley of its own, 
between the courses of the Thymbrek and Mender rivers; 
and nearly equidistant from both ; and passing near to, and 
on the south side of Chiblak, enters \.\\q great Plain opposite 
to Kalifatli, through the opening of the valley seen in 
Mr. Gelfs view, from the Tomb of Antilochus, (N°. XIX). 
Thence, according to Mr. Carlyle, it has two distinct, and 
widely diverging beds : the one during spring, and in ordi- 
nary seasons, when lory in its bed, along the foot of the hill, 
of New, Ilium ; and thence, by Koum-kui, to aj unction with 
the Mender, not far above the bridge of Koum-kala :“ pre- 
serving its name of Shimar, the whole way.* But during 
the season of its swelling, (in winter) it makes a pretty direct 
course to the Mender, at, or very near, Kalifatli. 

It would appear, that neitlier Mr. G'ell, nor M. KaulFer, 
knew, that the water-course which joins the Mender, at 


It appears to separate^, near the Bridge, into two branches ; one of which 
joins the Mender, the other gains the sea, by a separate channel. For one branch 
was crossed by Mr. Carlyle bekveeu the Ulridge and In Tepe : the other is 
crossed in the ordinary road, between the Bridge and Kalifatli. 

^ Mr. Carlyle remarks that after the junction of the Shimar^ with tlie 
Thymbrek River, the larger stream of the Shimar, communicates its name to 
the confluent waters/' 

We learn from Strabo (page 598 ) that the Thymhrius River joined the 
Scamaiider ; which latter, probably, at that time, ran under the site of Koum* 
kui : as the conflux of the Scaynander and Siindis was then near New limn. 
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Kalifatli, and which they also mark at Ghiblak; (that is, 
the Shiinar in question) was traceable any higher up; they 
considering it as originating at the latter place. 

Captain Francklin, in company with Mr. Philip Ho 
went nearly over the same ground with Mr. Carlyle,, only 
that they deviated to the south-east, between Thy mbrek-kui, 
and Atchekui; and getting entangled amongst the roots of 
Mount Ida, could not describe the line of theii route, so 
exactly as could be wished.r No stream, or torrent-bed, is 
marked on their map, between the Thymbrek and Mender 
rivers : but Captain F. says (page of his Tour), that, 

« during our tour of two days, from entering the Kalli-colone, 

« or chain of hills that constitute Mount Ida, until we 
“ passed Troy [meaning Bounarbashi] to the south-west, 

“ we found among the hills, the beds of several torrents:'— 

In pages 9, 10, and 12, of the same Tour, the Ealli-colone 
is explained to mean the MUy tract that commences on the 
south of the Valley of Thymbrek, and extends to the River 
Mender ; and not the single Jfi/Z of Atchekui. (See N‘>. I. of 
the Map.) Of course, the Shimar must be understood to be 
included among those several torrents as Capt. F. must 
of necessity have crossed it. 

It is proper to observe, that Mr. Carlyle traced the Shimar, 
from the place where he intersected its course, at Eski, (or 
Old), Atchekui, to the foot of the western, or Trojan Ida; 

y They ascended the Valley of Thymbrek, one mile beyond Thymbrek-kui, 
to the ruins of a Doric temple, at a place named Thymbrek Muzarlik; or the 
Cemetery of Thymbrek. They had previously visited the greater temple atKalil- 
Eli; which Captain Francklin describes to have been of the Corinthian order, 
pages 8, and 9. More will be said respecting the position of the former temple. 
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miles, in an E. b/S, direction^ Aod at that place he 
found an aqueduct, that was' built across it. Concerning 
this aqueduct, no particulars are known to the author. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, in I7I8, viewed the courses 
and confluence of the Mender and Shimar. She names the 
latter of these rivers, Simores. Sandys (I6IO) does the same. 
He says, “ Twixt these two capes, there lieth a spacious 
“valley. Nearer was the station for the Grecian 

“ navy ; but nearer Rhoeteiim, the River Simoi's, (now calleo 
“ SiMOREs) dischargeth itself into the Hellespont — ^Two, not 
“ far disjoining vallies there are, that stretch to each other, 

“ and join in an ample plain.-— Through glide 

“ Stmoh B.nd divine Scamander.” 

Both of these persons viewed the rivers from Jenishehr 
(SigcBum) : and as the River of Bounarbashi, it may be con- 
cluded, had long before ceased to flow into the Mender, 
this latter river, together with the Shinmr, must have been 
the two rivers intended. The vallies, “ joining in an ample 
plain,” must be supposed to be those of Thymbrek,' and of 
the Mender: it being probable that Sandys concluded, 
that the Shimar, from the direction of the low^er part of its 
course, came through the Valley of Thymbrek, which pre- 
sented a wider opening than that of the Shimar ; or Chibluk, 
(See N°. I. of the Map.) 

We have been thus particular, here, in order to shew that 
the name Shimar ^ or Simores, so much alike in root to Simdis, 
still keeps its ground in the Troad. 

Most of the late travellers have continued the name of 
Thymbrek, (orDumbrek) to the stream that descends through 
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the Valley of that name ; after it has received the Shimar; 
and even to its junction with the Mender. Mr. Carlyle seems 
to be the only one, who, in our times, has made the distinc- 
tion. (See note to page 35.) The rest might easily take it for 
granted, that the same name of Thymbrek was continued. 

Dr. Tocock^ traced the course of the Mender (which he 
calls the -Scaywawder), downwards from Ene: then crossed 
xhQ high /and between the Mender, and the river, which he 
calls the not far above the conflux: and finally, the 

Thymbrek River, in his way to Abydm. It must be con- 
cluded, that his route certainly lay through Ghiblak, Ealil- 
£li,aand Erinkui : therefore, the conflux alluded to should be 
that at Kalifatli ; which lay from 2-| to 3 miles on the left: 
that is, the west. 

It may be remarked, that he calls the second river, the 
iSmoiis: whether he meant to apply the supposed ancient 
name, as he had done before, that of Scamandevt to the 
Mender; or that the name Shimar, or Simores, appeared 
so much like Simm^ that he applied it accordingly. 

These, although very general notices, yet from so honest 
and unbiassed a man as Dr. Pocock, are perfectly convin- 
cing, in respect of the existence ot such a river as the 
Shimar ; even had no other authority been adduced. 

It was his idea that Troy had been situated on the high 
land just mentioned, between Bounarbashi and Chiblak 

* Vol. n. part 2d, page 108. * Or Halil-Eli. 

That is, of course, the Pergama, or Citadel : for the city itself stood either 
, in the Plain, or on an easy slope. It is probable that Dr. Pocock actually 
passed over a part of its site, in the Plain. 
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following, probably, the ideas of Demetrius and Strabo, 
amongst the ancients, and those of most of the modern 
travellers, down to his own time. 

Dr. Chandler saw the winter conflux, near Kalifatli ; but 
unaccountably calls the Shimar, or Kalifatli River, the^ca- 
rtiander; and the Mender, the Simois; in the Map prefixed 
to his Travels in Asia Minor. 

Dr. Murdoch Mackenzie (in May 17412) describes the 
river that passes by Koum-kui, and thence to the Mender, 
near the bridge of Kouni-kala, under the name of Dumbrek. 
(Thymbrek) : and says, that “ it is thought to be the Simou" 
The river, he says, was “ pretty deep ; but rather a standing 
« than a running water ; full of grass and mud."* It must be 
recollected that the iSmois, like the Scamander,vras no more 
than a torrent ; but Dr. Mackenzie speaks of the lower part 
of its course, through the Alluvial Soil*- 

The ridge of elevated land between the Mender and 
Shimar Rivers, is described in Mr. Gell’s Plan, N*. XLV. 
and certainly has an agreement with the Report of Deme- 
trius.® Dr. Chandler, who was on the spot, says, that about 

^ From MSS. in the possession of my friend^ R. H. Inglis, Esq. 

^ Dr. Clarke has added the most complete testimony respecting the existence 
of this river, which he names from the village of Kalifatli ; but considers it as 
the Simdis. (Vol. 2 , page 96.) His description is, that of a torrent. At the 
time he saw it, (March,) it was stagnant 5 forming deep holes, so as to be ford- 
able only in particular places. He reckons it not less than the Bounarbashi 
River ; but it is surely much larger : He perhaps spoke of the Volume of 
Water, then in it. It may be remarked, that as Dr. Clarke traced its course, 
where it takes the form of a torrent ; so Dr. Mackenzie traced it through its 
alluvions lower down 5 and where its course was sluggish. 

• See above, page 29. 
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Kalifatli, there is a swell of ground that prevents a view of 
upper Plain of the Scamander, from Jenishehr : for until 
he had advanced to Kalifatli, he was ignorant of the exist- 
ence of any such Plain/ This swell appears to be a projec- 
tion from the just mentioned ridge of elevated land. 

Doctor Clarke communicated to Mr. Cell, his discovery 
of a Tumulus, in the Plain above Kalifatli: and which 
Mr. Gell supposes (we conceive with reason) to be that of 
Myrinna, oi Baiicm. The description added, “ that it was 
“ connected with a rising ground of easy ascent; and insu- 
** lated with regard to other eminences in the vicinity. 
('IVoy, pages 56, and 117-) This rising ground k probably the 

swell noticed by Dr. Chandler.s 

Doctor Chandler also saw, when near Kalifatli, two Tumuli 
in the Plain to the eastward ; and a third on a brow to 
his left. He reports that he saw in his front, a little to 
the right of east, the channel of the Mender. Another river 
joined it in the Plain ; and which he did not find in Mr. 
Wood’s Map.— Before him, across the channel, and a little 
to the right, he saw the distant tops of two tall barrows, 
covered with green turf : and behind them, towards Mount 
Ida, was the large, conical, well formed hill, which he called 
Kalli-colone. Again, on his left, on the edge of the Plain, 
•anrl nn hrnw. w'as a verv consoicuous Barrow’ 


41 
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Of the two in the Plain, the Doctor regarded the 

nearest, and that to the as the Monument of I/ms ; the 
most distant, and to the rights as that of M^rinjia, or Baticea. 
As they were seen in the line between Kalifalli, and the 
conical hill, (doubtless Atchekui), one of them, and probably 
that to the right, may well be taken for the Twwu/iiS, pointed 
out by Doctor Glarke : and although no just idea of their 
distance, from Doctor Chandler’s station, can be collected, 
yet from the cireumstances of the description , they were 
probably not far off. 

The place of conflux of the two rivers, in the time of 
Demetrius, is easily approximatedt since it is given in a 
general way, in respect of New Iliuntt a known position in 
the present geography. For as it is said that the conflux 
was a little in front of New Ilium, one may conclude that 
it was at no great distance from itj and probably within 
a mile.* 

New Ilium is thus placed. In the Antonine Itinerary it 
is given at 12 Roman miles from which was itself 

9 from total 21 MP. equal to 15 G. miles in direct 

distance from Abydus, And from Alexandria Troas^ it was 16 
M P ; both in the Itinerary, and in the Theodosian Tables; 
and these are equal to 11|' G. miles, direct. And finally, it 
was 12 stadia from the nearest part of the sea coast, (that is, 
the bay formed by the Promontories of Sigceum and Bhceteum)^ 
in the time of Demetrius. 

The total distance between Ahydus and A. Troas^ is there- 
fore given at 37 MP; equal to 26i G. miles direct : and on 
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the construction, 25-|- are measured ; so that the diiFerence 
is small. And the 16 from AkmndnaTroas^ ox miles; 
agreeing with the position of the hill, at about a mile to the 
s! E. of Koum-kui, where there are great ruins ; and also 
inscriptions, which are said to identify them, as being those 
o^ New IUim ; no doubt can remain. And with respect to 
its distance from the coast, which is now nearly two miles, 
the difference between that and the IS stadia, may well be 
accounted for, by accretion, in the course of nearly 2000 
years. In effect, there is no other position that suits it : and 
hilL or elevated sround, we learn from 
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Shimar, at different seasons, joins the Mender, at different 
points of its course. Whether this was the case, anciently, 
cannot now be known : but by the progress of Achilles 
during the pursuit, after the last battle; as well as by the 
circumstance of the goddesses’ alighting at the conflux, to 
view the j^rsf battle, fought near the Tomb of Myrinna, 
(which was itself not far from the vScceflw Gate of Troy), one 
must suppose the conflux to have been at that time, much 
higher up than the site of New Ilium. 

The cause which produced the double course, might not 
then have existed : that is, the raising of the level to a suffi- 
cient height, by alluvions. To make this understood, it is 
necessary to repeat, that the conflux at Kalifatli, according 
to Mr. Garlyle, exists only during the seasons of floods in 
the Shimar; and when its bed is filled : for then, as is known 
by experience, from other rivers of the like kind, it may 
have elevation, bulk, and force enough, to make its way 
direct, through a bed, partly choaked up by sands ; but 
which in its low and weak state, it has neither weight nor 
velocity enough to remove : and is therefore compelled to 
seek a lower level, through a more circuitous track. More 
will be said on this subject hereafter. 

.The name Shimar or Simores, as is said above, has 
doubtless a similitude, in point of roof, with SiMois: and 
when coupled with tiiat of its adjunct stream, of the name 
of Mender, seemingly the remains of Scam ander; who 
but must suspect, from the names alone, that these are the 
streams immortalized by Homer? And more especially, as 
there are found, in the same region, so many other modern 
names of rivers, that agree so nearly with the ancient ones ; 
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as, Meinder for Mccafider; Sa.ckavia.h, for Sangarius md 

Sagarms; Tavs\a, for Tarsim ; Bwctm, or 

nms ; Ealios, for Bilious ; &c. &c.' And as Demetrius and 
Strabo call the Rivers of the Troad by their Howenc names, 
without adding any others in explanation, one is warranted 
in supposing that they had preserved their ancient names, 
to iAo# from the dale of Homer, and the Trojan War: 

and if so, they must be regarded as completely identified, to 
the times of Demetrius and of Strabo. 

It will be found in the sequel, that the descriplions and 
characteTS of these rivers, as given by Homer, go equally 


aescripiiou, uuui tuc 

Rivers, Plain, and intermediate ridge of high land, by De- 
metrius, is made out, in our Topography : and that, after 
the above exposition, one can hardly doubt which two of 
the rivers ; and consequently, which of the included tracts 
between them, Demetrius meant to describe, as the scene of 
the Iliad. In forming his opinion, he had advantages supe- 
rior to those which any one of our modern travellers could 

«» M. D’Anville (in an enlarged Map of the Troad inserted) in his Jsia 
Mnor,has both the Shimax and Thymbrek Rivers, as well as the Mend«: 
t . t , . 1. _ • ...ui oc tRp Slramander. But he takes the river which 
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possess. He was a native, and resident almost on the very 
spot. His history proves him to have been enthusiastically 
fond of Homer’s writings ; and he had leisure to pursue his 
enquiries. And it cannot be doubted, that various kinds of 
notices, respecting the subject, must have perished. 

In respect of the site of Troy itself, it has appeared 
{page29)j that he does not absolutely venture to place it ; 
but only says that it was supposed to have been at the place 
where then stood the Iliensiim, or Village of the 

Ilieans, 30 stadia from New Ilium, to the eastward; and 
towards Ida ; (Strabo, pages 503, o9b, and 597) ; and between 
the places of commencement of the two ranges of hills, 
which inclose the Plain of Troy : as New Ilium did, between 
their termination, near the sea. As the subject will be fully 
considered in a separate Section, we shall only add, in this 
place, that Mr. Gell’s View, N°. XXXIII. shews a hill in 
that position, which answers to the Pagus Iliensium i and 
which, in appearance, is suited to the idea given of the 
Pergama. 

The Kalli'Colone, or beautiful MU, is said by Demetrius, 
(See above, page S9)j to be ten stadia from the Village of the 
I/ieaws, forty from New Ilium.® Accordingly, the hill of 
Atchekui will be found to agree, as well in respect of distance 
from New Ilium, as in its general description : but there is 


* Strabo (page 598^ from Demetrius) places tbe Kalll-colone 40 stadia from 
New Ilium ; and in the preceding page^ the same hill is said to be 10 stadia from 
the Pagus Ilie^isium j and this latter^ 30 from New Ilium. Of course, the 
Pagus should have Iain in the direct line between N. Ilium and the Kalli- 
cdlone. And, in page 593, this line of direction is said to be eastward^ and 
towards Ida, 
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R point of agreement wanting in relative position ; whicbis, 
that it is not so near the Simms, as Homer and Demetrius re- 
present it, if Mr. Carlyle’s report of the upper course of the 
Shiraar be correct. It is said, that Mars ‘Vfiercely excited^^^ 

“ Trojans; standing, at one t\me, on the top of the City ; 

« and at another, running hy, ox near the Simms, upon KaB-^ 
“ Gofone^o And Strabo, p. 597, “Ten ^tades above the 
» Vagus Iliensium, is a certain hill named JfaZ/i-co/orae; by 
« or near to which the Simois flows, at the distance of five 

Now,^a Mr. Carlyle’s description of the course 

of the Shimar River, which is from E. b. S.to W.b. N.from 
the skirts of Ida, to the place where he crossed it, near Old 
Atchekui ; the hill in question should be a full mile from 

any part of the Shimar .p 

We state this difliculty, without knowing how to remove it. 
But it may possibly be, that the course of the Shimar, from 

-the place where Mr. Carlyle crossed it, and thence traced it, 

upwards to the Aqueduct, (See above, page 36 ) may be 
tlinn he suDDOsed ; and even so much, as to 
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from the lower part of the Plain.i Therefore, the imagina- 
tion of Homer, no doubt, on his first view of the scene, 
seized on it, to seat the Gods of Troy on : it being more*' 
over, at the upper extremity of the Plain, and on a me ; 
whilst the rampart of the Greeks, on which Minerva sat, 
was at its lower extremity. According to the perspective 
views of it, in Mr. Gell’s Troy, it may not unaptly be com- 
pared to our Primrose JEZiZ/.' 

And here it may be remarked, that surely Homer meant 
to place the Kalli-colone within the same Plain, in which 
Troy itself was situated ; and in which the battles were 
fought. But M. Chevalier assigns them different Plains 1 
But, in truth, the person who would wish to be set right, 
should avoid all reference to M- Chevalier’s statements, and 
consult those of M. Kauffer and Mr. Geli : the latter more 
particularly, as he enters much more into detail, of the part 
referred to, in N°. XLV. And in addition to this, he ought 
to consult the same Gentleman's views of the landscape 
from the different points ; which, compared with the plan, 
will put him in complete possession of the ground. 

There is little doubt, that there was either a city, or for- 
tress, or both, on the hill above Bounarbashi ; but Demetrius 
could not but have known all that the different European 

Dr. Chandler, who viewed it from Kalifatli, says, “a large, conical, well- 
formed hill, which I called Kalli-colone, (MSS.) 

See the Views N®. xix. xxviii. xxix.xxxiii. and xxxvi. ; but particularly xix. 
and xxxiii. from different quarters. 

The name of this hill and village is spelt differently: Professor Carlyle has 
Akshi-kui : M. Kauffer and others Aktchi ; Mr. Gell and M. de Chevalier, 
Aicke: and Captain Francklin Atc/i, 
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travellers know, concerning the remains of cities in the 
Troad. In like manner, surely, the springs at Bounarbashi 
must have been familiar to him, as to every other person in 
that quarter : and yet he could find no springs that answered 
to those spoken of by Homer. 



A COMPARISON OP THE TOPOGRAPHY OF TROY, &c. AS DE- 
SCRIBED BY HOMER, WITH THAT GIVEN BY DEMETRIUS ; 
AND WITH THE ACTUAL TOPOGRAPHY. 




SECTION 1 


COMPARISON OF THE TOPOGRAPHY AS DESCRIBED BY 
HOMER, WITH THAT BY DEMETRIUS; AND WITH THE 
ACTUAL TOPOGRAPHY. 


Homer appears to have studied the Scene of the Iliad— His 
Scamander agrees in Character and Description with the 
Mender : and totally disagrees with the Bounarbashi River 
— Proofs adduced, from the Iliad — The Sitnois less discrimi- 
nated — Achilles when in pursuit of the Trojans, crosses the 
Scamander helow the conflux — General Agreement of 
Homers Description of the Plain of Troy, with that between 
the Mender and Shimar — The two Springs pointed out by 
M. de Chevalier, as the hot and cold Spring of Homer, 
proved to be both of the same temperature — The delusion 
attempted to be accounted for — Their appearance, altogether 
imposing — General Remarks. 

The accuracy of Homer’s Topography, in the Iliad, has 
been a theme of praise at all times. He would, of course, 
avoid topographical details, as being neither necessary, nor 
convenient : nor suited to the dignity of his Poem. It was, 
however, necessary, that a field should be marked out; and 
also set with objects, as points of rest, to assist the imagi- 
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were themselves to act a part in the drama. Ida, bearing 
the throne of Jupiter; with the city of Troy, and the Kalli- 
colone^ beneath it ; terminated, in the perspective, the upper 
end of the field : the two Promontories, the Port and Camp 
of the Greeks, with Neptune, the lower end. The Tombs of 
Myrinna and of Bus, are points on which he occasionally 
marshals the armies at either end: whilst certain interme- 
diate objects, as the fords, the confluence, and the Erineus, 
mark the advance or retreat of the contending armies. The 
Tomh ol M$ijetes is a point to reconnoitre from ; the Vale of 
Thymbra, a military station. This description may probably 
be considered as addressed to people who knew the ground, 
and the objects within it, generally. And considering how 
many points of accordance there are, of the ground itself, 
with the descriutions in the Poem ; one is warranted in be- 


“ The following observations occur in the learned M. Hbyne’s Remarks^ on 
M. tie Chevalier’s Plain of Troy, (Edinburgh Trans, Vol, IV, p. 78, & 

Lit. Class), 

The Poet cannot be read with pleasure, without a sensible representation of 
the face of the country*’*' — The main circumstance here, is the general. 
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Although there are, as we have seen, in and about the 
Plain of Troy, four rivers, which, at some former period, 
have collectively formed one trunk &tveam, under the name 
of Scamander (now Mender ;)‘ yet it was not required, that 
the Poet should speak of any more than the two adjacent 
ones, which included the scene of action. If he is silent 
respecting the River of Bounarbashi, he is equally so with 
respect to the Thymbrek, or Thymhrius: the Valley alone 
being mentioned, as bearing on the action of the Poem 
As he speaks of no natural eminences in the Plain between 
his two rivers, save the Pergama of Troy, the Kalli-colone {oy 
beautiful hill) and the Erineus (for the Throsmos can only be 
, as the ascent from the Beach), one would be left 
conclude, from him, that the remainder of the space, 
the bank of one river, to that of the other, was an 
even Plain. If however, it be admitted, that Homer’s Plain 

chart of the face of the country ; and an establishment of certain principal 
And Dr. Johnson in his Rasselas : 

The business of a Poet is to remark general properties and large appear- 
ances:— he is to exhibit, in his portraits of nature, such prominent and 
striking features, as recal the original to every mind; and must neglect the 
minuter discriminations which one may have remarked, and another have 
neglected, for those characteristics, which are alike obvious to vigilance and 
carelessness.’’ 

It may be remarked^ that in the department of geography, Homer could not 
venture to indulge his fancy ; as being subject to detection, from the most ordi- 
nary class of critics, 

* When the Bounarbashi joined the Mender, there were four, 

* The River, and represented by the Bounarbashi, are not 

mentioned a nongst the rivers of Ida, in lib.vii,: the Scamander and S mou 
alone are mentioned on the Trojan side of Ida. 
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of Troy, is the same with that of Demetrius, bis silence must 
lie accounted for, on this head (if indeed it was at all neces- 
sary for him to speak of the ridge of high land that inter- 
sects it), because it was unfit for chariots to act on; or, in 
other words, considering how the contending armies were 
appointed, unfit for the armies at large to act on. 

But, in effect, if the Tumulus pointed out by Mr. Cell, for 
that of J%nVma, or Baiicea, be really such (and nothing 
appears to the contrary), the high land does not reach low 
enough down, to affect the operations of the armies; as they 
never appear in the Poem to have been higher up than 
Myrinna. For the swell of ground spoken of by Dr. Chandler 
and Mr. Cell, seems to be too gentle in its acclivities, to 
occasion any impediment to the motion of armies, whether 
ancient or modern. 

Homer^s two rivers, and iSiwioi's, cannot be so 

well identified M'ith those of Demetrius, * as with the Men- 
der and Shimar of the present day; and by their charac- 
ters and descriptionSy in opposition to those of the River 
of Bounarbashi ; but even their names Mender and Shimar, 
combined with their must be allowed to have 

some weight in the argument. 

But, unaccountably, the advocates for M. de Chevaliers 
system, have (in our conception) applied the characters of 
these rivers, perversely. Can .it be doubted, in the first 
instance, that the^^ficewander is intended for the largest of 
Homer’s two rivers ? It is occasionally a furious mountain 
torrmty bearing all before it ; at other times, a scanty stream, 
deeply seated, and such as would be diffused over the bottom 
* See above^ page 28, et seq . 
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of a wide channel. And such is the description of the 
Kiver Mender ; whose bed is said to be 300 feet wide, and 
very deep. y But the River of Bounarbashi, the Scamander 
of M. de Chevalier, (is fed by regular springs from the edge 
of the Plain ; and has no adjunct streams. “The Scamander’**' 
(says M.^ de Chevalier, Chap. IX.) “ is but a of about 

*‘15 feet broad, and S deep."* Captain Prancklin says 
(page 35) It is “ limpid and comparatively deep ; running 
“ in a channel 12 to 20 feet wide ; till welostit, in a morass.” 
And the same again, page 40. The entire length of its 
course, from its fountains to the sea, is only 8 miles : and to 
what breadth soever it may spread out, in the marsh below, 
the size of the channel, above, must determine the volume 
of water. How, then, can river pass for ^ Scamander 
of Homer ; who styles it in different places, aweful flood 
“ gulpky stream ” — “ -oortiginous ; from J&oe derived.”'— “ swift 
« Scamander f eddy whirling flood ” — “ dizzy stream f — •all 
implying depth, capacity, and rapidity.^ And the effects 
described, are those produced by an occasional and furious 
torrent, at one season ; as when Achilles combats it, in 
lib. xxi. v. 240 : (Cowper, v. 283). But the battle in its bed, 
previous to its swelling, is descriptive of such a river as the 
Mender, in its low state ; the indentations, or holiows in its 


r Tfejsee hundred feet trf breadth for the bed, seems to be the acknowledged 
dimensions; taken generally. Dr. Clarke says 130 yords at the bridge of Koum- 
kala ; 200 feet at the fords. 

*1 It may be said, that if the Bounarbashi was the river in which the Virgih. 
dedicated herself to the god UcamandeTf it would have been difficult for her to 
ap^ar in it with decency ; and one is equally at a loss to know, how Julia 
could have been exposed to the danger of drowning in such a stream ! 
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lofty banks, serving to conceal tlie fugitives, (lib. xxi, v. 25.” 

« So lurk’d tlie trembling Trojans in the caves of Xantlms’ 

“ aweful flood (Cowper, v. 33.) 

But, independent of narrow dimensions ^ \he. description 
of the Bounarbashi River (by Gapt. Francklin, p. 35, &40) 
does not give any such ideas. It is rather the reverse of 
gulphp, aweful, or deeply imbedded : for its character, taken 
at large, seems to partake more of t\xG beaut ful, than the 
ferrific. It cannot be deep seated, because the country 
adjacent to its course, above its /bmer conflux with the 
Mender, is generally a marsh. Moreover, a stream that has 
nearly the same body of water in it, at all times (springing 
from the Plain, and having no adjuncts : or that can only 
be affected by the rain water that falls near Hs banks,) has 
no me for a deep bed ; which belongs only to a stream that 
varies much in its bulk j and which, oftentimes, retjuires a 
more capacious bed than at others. Such have the Mender 
and Shimar, but not the Bounarbashi.a 

When Priam crossed the Scaraander in his way to the 
tent of Achilles, no difficulty occurs; but when Achilles 
crossed it, during the battle and pursuit, it is an aweful flood,: 
agreeing with the Mender, in its different states. 

The circumstance of the elm tree, which falling, served 
as a bridge for Achilles, over the Scamander, has been 
directly applied to the Bounarbashi River. But a tall elm 
was hot required fo? a rivulet hf 13 to 20 feet wide ! 

» Captain Francklin applies a very characteristic phrase to the Bouriphashi 
River (pages 33 and 35), which is, deeply empower’d the banks being 
covered with sedges, marsh-mallows, tamarisks, and rushes. He remarks, that 
these often concealed the water from his view. 
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I’he truth appears to be, that the river bed was,^ at that 
time, or\\y fillhig.^ 

The Simohs bears a much smaller part than the Scamander 
in the transactions in the Iliad: but when spoken of, it 
appears to have much of the character the Scamander : 
that is, a mountain torrent. The difference seems to be, that 
it is smaller ; and that its bed w’as not so frequently filled as 
that of the other.® But the constant recurrence of the 
Scamander^ implies that the warfare lay chiefly on that side, 
where the Plain was broadest, according to Demetrius: and 
as this agrees with the actual topography, it furnishes a pre- 
sumptive proof of thb ' identity of the Mender with the 
Scamander. 

When the ASiwoi's is swoln, in lib.xii. v.22, (Cowper, v. 28), 
it is only in common with a/Z the other rivers of Ida, that is 
overflows and sweeps the Plain : 

^ Perhaps the Scamander of Homer is never more charac teristically marked, 
than on occasion of the Trojan fugitives plunging into it, previous to its great 
flood: (lib, xxi. v* 7®) 

, ■ ^ ^ Other part 

Push’d down the sides of Xanthus, headlong plung’d 
With dashing sound, into Ms dizzy stream.”— 

— They, struggling, shriek’d, in silver eddies whirl’d^” (Cowper, v. 9.) 

And Lycaon, in V, 52, 

„ — — fatigu’d ' 

Till his knees faird with toil to reach the land.” (Cowper, v. 61.) 

Can these descriptions be supposed to refer to a stream of three feet in depth, 
and sixteen to twenty in breadth, and not subject to floods ? 

"" For it cannot be supposed otherwise, than that the Simms lay in the way 
between the Grecian Camp and Troy : and yet it is never said to have opposed 
aii obstacle to the free pas::age of the Greeks, daring their warfare* 


I 
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- - whrtsp. hanks with 

« Helmets and with shields were strewed ” 

When in lib. xxi. v. 308, (Cowper, v. 363) the Scamander 
calls for the aid of the Simois, to overwhelm Achilles, with 
his torrents, it shews, indeed, the Simois to be a torrent 
much of the same nature with the Mender, only smaller: 
and with its bed whilst that of the Scamander was 

fidl, or filling. And even this comparative state of the two 
rivers, furnishes a presumptive proof; in favour of the identity 

of the Mender, with ihQ Scamander, and the Shimar with 
the Simois. For the Mender, receiving supplies from various 
and remote quarters ; and which have amongst them, at the 
same time, difterent kinds of weather, will oftener be filled 
than the Shimar; which springing from the neighbouring 
,>Urt nf Tda- denends for its suonlies on a very limited tract. 


There are no t?ato in Homer for the place of the ancient 
conflux of the two rivers. Demetrius, it has been shewn, 
places it near New Ilium: by which it is proved that the 
Scamander must have kept a different course from the pre- 
sent; emptying itself more towards 

It would appear that Achilles, during his pursuit of the 
Trojans, after the last battle (lib. xxi.) crossed the Sea 
mander; and that fee/o® the conflux, be it where it might: 
otherwise by what road could the Simo'rs have come to it, 
when called ? The fords of the Scamander, should have been 
near the Sepulchre of Hus, (according to Priam’s rout, in 
lib. xxiv.)®; but there is no reason to suppose that Achilles 
crossed so low down. He was in pursuit of a flying enemy, 
whose army had been drawn up, with its right extending to 
the Alonument of Hus (for it was on the Throsmos, lib. xx. 
V. 3.) ; f and who had probably been pursued to some distance, 
in the way towards Troy, before Achilles crossed the river. 
But there is a circumstance more in point, to the conflux : 
Juno and Minerva alight at the conflux (lib- v., ¥. 774) e with 
an intent to interfere in the first battle ; in which the Trojan 
army was drawn up at the Alonument Batimay (or 
Myrinna), which stood in front of Troy, and not far from the 

* Moreover, Hector, when disabled by a blow of a stone, discharged by Ajax, 
at the first attack of the rampart and ships, (lib. xiv. v. 434) is carried to the 
side of the Scamander | and revived by pouring some of its water on his face. 
Hhe fords of the river were said to be at this place : and as the main object of 
visiting it, appears to have been to obtain water readily (as they carried him no 
farther) it may be concluded that the fords were nbt far from the scene of 
action ; i. e. the Grecian Camp, and Fleet : nor, of course, from the Tumulus 
of Ilus,. 

*' Cowper, V. 3. 


s Id. V. 872. 
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them down, yzear the field, in which they came to take part : 
and consequently, that the conflux intended by Homer 
would probably have not been lower down, than the present 
one at Kalifatli. 

It must be acknowledged, that he affords no such proofs 

of the identity of the Simois, with the Shimar, by its pecu- 
liar character, as he does of the Scaraander, by means of a 
comparison with the Mender: and by an absolute contrast, 
which is found between it, and the Bounarbashi River. But 
other circumstances afford internal evidence, which may 
satisfy us. 

No notice is taken of any fords of thG Shnois, ov Gven of 
crossing that river, at any time, between the Giecian Gamp 
and Troy. Hence, it must be concluded, that it was low in 
its bed, during the battles and marches : and which certainly 
happened during the last battle, by the circumstances before 
mentioned. Nor is there any intimation given by our 
modern travellers, of the swelling of this river, otherwise 
than hy report) and by appearances ; and it may therefore 
be concluded, that it seldom swells, except in the winter ; a 
season in which none of them have visited the Troad.^ It 
may also be recollected, that the warfare happened during 
the summer season. 

Upon the whole, then, it may be allowed, that the charac- 
ters and descriptions of the Rivers; the position of the Hill 

Dr. Clarke’s description of it, Vol, 2, p. 96, shews that its nature was that 
of a torrmt: for though stagnant, it was not every where fordable: hut like 
most of those water-courses which only run, during the draining off of the ram- 
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of Atchekui, taken for the ; with tliat of the 

Tumulus, inferred to be that of Myrinna ; the great width of 
the Plain, between the Mender and the Shimar, Gompared 
with that between the Mender and Bounarbashi (and which, 
moreover, has no Tumulus within it, as the history requires) ; 
all these circumstances combined, seem to afford evidence 
in favour of the idea, that Homer intended the same Plain 
for the scene of the Iliad, with that assigned to it by De- 
metrius. — — 

The TWO SPRINGS before the Scmn Gate, described by 
Homer, were not recognized by Demetrius : but he could 
not, however, be supposed ignorant of the series springs, 
at the foot of Bounarbashi Hill; two of which have been 
selected by M. de Chevalier. 

Homer certainly did not intend to describe q hot spring ; 
but one that was luke-warm, or tepid; though surely of a 
warmer temperature, than is expressed by 62 or 64 of 
Pahrenheits scale (for all the different reports fall between 
these numbers.') 

“One of these springs,” (says the Poet,) “ flowed of a 
luke-warm temperature, diffusing smoke, as from a burning 
fire : the other was in the summer time, like hail, snow, or 
congealed water. Close to these fountains, there were 
broad and beautiful cisterns of marble, where, in peaceful 
times, the wives and fair daughters of the Trojans, used to 
wash their resplendent garments,”^ Lib. xxiv. v. 147, seq. 

* Mr Hawkins reports - - 6S to 641 

Captain Hayes - - - 64 >63^ 

Dn Clarke - - - 623 

Mr. Hobhouse^ since - - 6 1 

^ Doctor Gillies. 
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Here, then, the Poet intended to mark a. striking contrast 
between the two springs ; but, by every account/ not only 
the two, selected, but the whole series, are precisely of the 

same temperature ; that is, co/d. 

Mr. Hawkins says, that 63 to 64 was the temperatuie of 
all the springs which he examined ; the water (says he) was 
“ equally cold in them all.” And Dr. Sibthorpe, at the same 
lime, says of the reputed warm spring, « it communicated 
to us no sensation of heat.” Edinb. Trans. Vol. IV. p. 114, 
and 115. This was in the month of April. 

Most of the persons who have visited these springs, dm ing 
the milder seasons, were told by the natives, that the reputed 
warm spring vf as really warm during the coldest part of the 
winter. However, it does by no means appear, that there 
is any difference in the temperature, between the summer 
and the winter seasons. Por it seems by Mr. Gell, page To, 
that DoGtor Clarke tried it in the coldest weather of the 
year 1801 ; and he reports it to be 6th (Vol. II. page 110 ;) 
whilst Mr. Hawkins reports 6*3 to 64, in April. And, in 
effect, the different reports between April and November, 
cannot be said to differ from those, in the coldest part of 
the winter ; when the difference amongst Tbermometers is 
considered If any thing, they rather shew that the winter 
temperature is the coldest. M. de Chevalier indeed says 
(page 26) that in the latter end of September, he felt the 
water warm. Yet September is not a cold month in any 

climate. 

‘ That is, by Mf. Hawkins, Doctor Sibthorpe, Mr. Gell, Doctor Clarke, 

Captain Hayes, Mr. Hobhouse, &c. 
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But is it to be conceived, that a deep-seated spring, cold 
i-n summer, should be warm in winter ? If removed from the 
influence of the atmosphere, what should affect its tempera- 
ture, periodica%.^ 

The truth probably is, that in the coldest part of winter 
the temperature of the atmosphere, is so colder than 
that of the reputed warm Spring, that the latter really feels 
comparatively warm to the touch; as also that a steam 
sometimes arises ; which appearance may contribiite as 
much towards exciting an idea of warmth, as the actual 
temperature. And as owe of the Springs o/owe, emits a steam, 
whilst both are of the same temperature, at the place of 
discharge; this may well happen from the circumstance of 
its waters being confined within a narrower space, after 
ejection; and therefore, for a time, preserve nearly their 
original temperature : whilst those of the other Spring, 
being spread out, over a wide bason, receive the action of 
the air on their surface, and become colder. So that the 
water, as fast as it is ejected, is mixed with a large mass of 
colder water. Tor these appear to be the circumstances of 
the two Springs, usually denominated, the and the 

cold. The experiments were made by immersing the ther- 
mometer in the mouths of the Springs. 

There are not wanting, in every temperate climate, cold 
Springs that send up a steam in the cold weather of winter. 
The common remark, that certain springs are cold mummer^ 
and warm in winter, is well known, and accounted for. 

Still it may be objected, and with truth, that these are 
above the temperature of ordinary springs, in the parallel of 
40°. Tor in the same parallel, near the sea-coast of Italy, 
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their temperature is only 57°.“ (At New York they are said 
to be from 54 to 56 only.)" Hence the Springs at Bounar- 
bashi, are at least 6 degrees higher than might have been 
expected from the temperature, proper to ordinary Springs 
in that parallel. 

But it appears that certain deep seated Springs are found 
to be considerably warmer, than those which have their 
origin nearer to the surface ; whatsoever the cause may be. 
Thil may be illustrated by what is known in this island, and 
particularly in the environs of the metropolis; where several 
wells have of late years been worked, through the entire 
depth of the sirafmn of blue clay; which extends from 250 
to 300 feet, at least, below the level of the Thames. Under 
this stratum is found a kind of ahjss, containing sand and 
water; whose temperature, (at least, when it arrives at the 
surface^) is several degrees warmer than that of the superficial 
Springs ; which is known to be regulated by the mean tem- 
perature of the incumbent atmosphere. This, according to 
the Register kept at the Royal Society’s apartments in 
London, is about 50-i: degrees of Tahrenheit; and is perhaps 
only a fraction lower, by the registers in general, throughout 
this quarter of the Island." 

” Sir Charles Blagden. 

" Aa experiment of Dr. Nocth’s, reported by the late Dr. John Hunter, m 
lns'‘‘ Observations on the Diseases of the Army in Jamaica :”&e. 8ic. p. 283.^ 

» The mean temperature in London, is deduced from a register of Mr. Six’s 
thermometer, kept in the open air: the mean of 16 years was 50| degrees. 
Another series of observations, in the same place, with a common thermometer, 
during 23 years, was 50|. That of Mr. Barker, at Lyndon, in Rutlandshire, 
gave the mean at a small fraction lower than Mr. Six’s : a result, not at all 

improbal3k% 
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The springs of several wells, of the kind which penetrate 
the of clay, are found to - be 56 ; which is therefore 

5 or 6 degrees at least, above the mean temperature of the 
incumbent atmosphere. One of these was dug by Mr. B. 
Vulliamy, in and still continues to overflow, though 

nearly 530 feet in depth. A second is at Richmond ; and a 
third is the famous well, dug by Sir Thomas Page, in 1783, 
at Sheemess.s There are others, whose temperatures are 
not known to the Author : in particular that one of the 
great depth of 563 feet, dug by Earl Spencer, at Wimbledon 
Park. 

The Springs at Bounarbashi, then, taken at the mean of 
the different reports, which is about 63; whilst the mean 
temperature of the ordinary springs in that parallel, is 
reckoned at 57v or six degrees lower; afford an example of 
much the same kind, with the deep-seated Springs here ; and 
as they are said to be in Holland. And hence, there is 
nothing uncommon in the circumstance, as it relates to 
Bounarbashi; since a stratum of sand and water, under the 
like circumstances with the abovementioned, may also exist 
in that place.^ 

Dr, Hunter, however, from a register kept by Lord Charles Cavendish, in 
London, deduces a mean temperature of 49,196. (Obs. p. 2790 And it appears 
from several experiments, that the temperature of what may be cdWt A superficial 
springs, (in contradistinction to those from below the blue clay,) is about 49|. 
It is remarked that the observations from which the mean is taken, must 
generally contain more of the extremes of heat than of cold 3 as the former 
happen in the day time, and the latter in the night ; in consequence of which 
they will often escape notice/^ (Obs. p. 279 ) 
p See Phil. Trans, for 1797* Ibid, for 1784. 

^ Dr. Shaw reports that the wells in Wadreag^ on the edge of the Great 
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But to return more immediately to our subject, it is a 
CONTRAST that is sought for, as well as a warm spring ; 
and those in question, are both of the same temperature : 
that is, COLD. Bor Mr. Hawkins has said, that the water was 
« egMa% coZd them all:’ and Dr. Sibthorpe, that the 
reputed warm Spving ^‘ communicated to them, no sensation of 
heat.” 

It must at the same time be allowed, that the appearance 
of the reputed warm Spring, in I’espect of its massy blocks 
of marble, and other stones, is very imposing ; and the cir- 
cumstance of the one smoking in winter, whilst the other 
does not, (if this really be true), is likewise calculated to 
persuade ordinary people, that one Spring is whilst 

the other is cold . But appearances cannot supply the want 
of warmth, in one, to form a conZrasZ with the other. 

There is little doubt, but that on the report of these 
Springs (however fallacious that report may have been) 
M. de Ghevalier’s argument to prove that the position ol 
Bounarbashi, was that of Troy, has chiefly rested : and which, 
even repeated experiments, proving that the temperature of 
both is exactly alike, have not yet afibrded conviction. 

Had they presented any contrast in point of temperature, 
they might have passed for the objects intended in the Poem . 
in which case, it might have been supposed, that the Poet 

African Desert, are dug to an amazing depth : and that “ the water, mixed with 
fine sand, springs up suddenly, and sometimes fatally, to the workmen. And 
that the people call this ah/ss, the Sea hehto Ground.” (Travels m Barhary, 
page 135.) The temperature is not reported. Exactly the same kind of wells 
are dug in Holland j where the abyss is also called the Sm under the Land. 

• Mr. Hothouse, in his late Travels says, “ only not chill.” P^e 761. 
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liad selected his objects, without much regard to their to- 
pographical consistency; but merely to their bearing on the 
action of the Poem. But as so many other particulars of 
the Topography, coincide with the historical part of it, one 
naturally expects consistency in this also ; especially as the 
position of Troy, the Kalli-colone, See. have so close a con- 
nexion with that of the Springs." 


Although there seems to be little difficulty, in identifying 
the two Rivers that bounded the Plain of the Troad ; or in 
fixing the upper parts of their courses ; yet the changes that 
must necessarily have taken place in the lower aod allmial 
parts, render it difficult to fix their particular line of course, 
or that of the sea-shore at the head of the Bay; at any given 
time. However, reasoning from appearances, and from 
analogy, the Mender {Scamander; meaning the confluent 
river) must, in a course of ages, have varied its bed, 
throughout the whole space, between the two Promontories 
of Sigceitm and Rkoeteum. The deserted channels, remarked 
by Mr. Cell, and by Mr. Carlyle, are in proof of it : and the 
history of every river that forms any considerable alluvions, 
furnishes examples of a like kind, 

One can only endeavour, therefore, in the first instance, to 

* Most of our readers are undoubtedly aware, that it is by no means an 
uncommon case, to find hot and cold Springs, very close to each other. 
Therefore the mere existence of such, even in the quarter of the Troad, if 
unaccompanied with any of the other objects, belonging to the description of 
the place, would not afford complete conviction. The Author has seen them in 
Bengal so very near together, that a frog leapt from the cold one into the other, 
which was scalding hot. 
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approximate the general position of \h& Ancient Shore 
the Bay, at some given period of history ; as for instance, 
in the time of Demetrius, or of Strabo: and to deduce 
from thence, according Xo acknowledged meamre of re- 
cedence of the sea; checked by reason and analogy ; the 
position of the same shore, and Camp of the Greeks, at the 
time of the Trojan War. And finally, if, in reference to 
such an approximated position of the shore, a. tumulm can 
be found, answering to that of Ilus ; we may be enabled to 
adjust, in a general way, the ancient course of the lower 
part of the Scaraander, (that is, the Scamander and Simois 
united) which had a close connexion with this tumulus^ in 
the history of the transactions of the Iliad. , And, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, the position of the Throsmos, or rising 
ground, on which the Trojan army encamped, at the attack 
of the Grecian wall, may be approximated : together with 
the places of the fields of battle ; and of the transactions 
recorded in the ten consecutive Books of the Iliad, from the 
cigAfA to the both inclusive. 

In the course of this enquiry, the Author has often found 
it necessary to enter into very minute details, in order to 
illustrate more fully the History of the Poem. Repetitions 
also, were found to be unavoidable, in the attempt to render 
each separate head of enquiry more distinct. 


SECTION 11. 

CONCEEiTING THE POSITION OF THE CAMP AND RAMPAET 

OF THE GREEKS. 

The Tromontoiie$ of Sigdeiim and Rhoeteum wof named hy 
HomeVi hut identified hy Plmy — Accretion of Soil, at the 
Mouth of the Scamander, over-rated; both hy Demetrius, 
and hy Modern Writers — Proved by the mode of progress to 
which it is necessarily confined- — Idea of the Bay, and Station 
of the Fleet^ — ^Tumulus 0 / the Greeks, s/am in first 
Battle — Tumulus ^ Achilles, and ^ Patroclus—q/‘ Ajax— 
Arrangement of the Ships, the Camp, and the Rampart, or 
Wall of Defence— Extent of the Bay, much over-rated by all 
the Ancients. 

This, and the three succeeding articles ; namely, the Monu- 
ment ofllus ; the lower part of the course of the Scamander ; 
and the Throsmos ; having a close connexion with each other, 
in respect of position ; and mutually throwing light on each 
other; are discussed in succession : and in the order in which 
they are mentioned. 

The Grecian Fleet was drawn up on the shore, between 
two promontories; which although not named, are clearly 
shewn to be those of Sigeeum and Rkceteum. And in the 
intermediate space, was the mouth ot the Scamander, or 
Xanthus. See the Iliad, lib. xiv. v. 36, for the Promontories.’* 


Cowper, V. 42* 
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The mouth of the river is constantly implied to be situated 
between them ; but not expressed in terms, m the Iliad. 

SigcBum is a geographical position, concerning which, 
there can be no doubt ; since its Promontory, which sepa- 
rates the Hellespont from the Mgean Sea^ n universally recGg- 
nised in the southern Cape of the Dardanelles. One of the 
Tumuli* oil this Cape, regarded as the Monument of 
Achilles, w'as marked by the Town of Ackilleum, adjacent 
to it: the other Promontory must of course be that of 
Ilh(£teum whose Tumulus is ascribed to Ajax, with equal 
authority. 

Pliny (lib. v. c. SO.) says, “ There has been Achilleum, 

« a town near the Tomb of Achilles, first built by the 
“ Mitylen^ans, and afterwards rebuilt by the Athenians , 

« where his fleet had been placed, near SigcBum. There has 
« been an ^Eante'um also ; built by the Rhodians at the 
« other corner [of the Bay], where the Sepulchre of Ajax 
« is ; and where the Station of his Fleet had been, 30 stadia 
from Sigceum." 

Herodotus also mentions Achilleum. (^erpskhore, c. 94.) 

So that it appears to have been the received opinion of 
ancient times, that these were the sepulchres of those heroes. 
And it seems by no means too great an assumption, to fix 
their stations in the line of battle, in situations correspon- 
dent to the stations of their ships, and to their respective 
monuments. 

The accumulation of alluvial matter, here, must have been 
so considerable, in the course of 30 centuries, as to defy all 

» There being two; the other is supposed, probably with reason, to be the 
monument of Patroclus* 
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attempts to determine, otherwise than in a very general way^^ 
the line of the sea coast, at the time when the Greeks en- 
camped on it. 

But Strabo (page 598) informs us, from Demetrius, that 
in his time (nearly two centuries before our £era) the sea- 
coast was 12 stadia distant from New Ilium. And Pliny 
(lib. V. c. 30) says a Roman mile and half; which probably 
arose from his erroneously converting the Grecian itinerary 
stades into Roman miles, at the rate of 8 to a mile, which 
was his usual practice : therefore the report of Demetrius is 
to be preferred ; as he probably reckoned by Grecian stades.v 
It has appeared (see above page 41), that there is little 
doubt, respecting the general position of New Ilium; which 
stood on the hill, or rising ground, situated about a mile to 
the south-east of Kouin-kui.® And it is collected from Strabo 
(page 599) that the city extended to the hromof the hill, and 
not beyond if: for that appears to be the meaning of the 
passage :® and the ruins now found on the hill, are described 

y As the Grecian and Roman stades differed in the proportion of about 6 to 7> 
the Roman mile and a half would be equal to about 14 Grecian stades, of 700 
to a degree. 

The itinerary stade of tbe Greeks, according to the authorities cited in 

the Geography of Herodotus,” page 31, is equal to the yf^th part of a 
degree. Strabo’s scale is 700 to a degree, and the Roman 600 1 or 8 to one of 
their miles. There can be little doubt but that Demetrius reckoned by Grecian 
stades ; as the Roman could not well have been in use there, at that early period. 

* See in the Map, the compartments 1. and II. Also Mr. GelFs Plan, 

N^.XLV. 

* It is, when he was attempting to prove that the Ilium of his time was not 
the ancient Troy. He says, Hector could not have been pursued round about 

New Ilium, because of the nature of the ground.” One must conclude, there- 
fore, that the ground went with a steep declivity, from the foot of the wall. 
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to extend to its brow; towards Koum-kui, and the Mender. 
Still the shore would probably have been deeply indentedj 
as at present, by the deserted beds of the river, and inequa- 
lities in the nea;/onned land : therefore only a kind of mean 
can be taken, for the whole line of the ifeen coast ; which 
may be supposed to have been nearly parallel to the present 
one. (See N". I. and II.) 

The brow of the hill which forms the site of New Ilium 
is at present nearly two British miles from the nearest allu- 
vial shore; which is that at theentrance of In-Tepd-Azmah, 
or the inlet to the Tumulus of Ajax (the J?on of jEemUum) ; 
that is, equal to 19 stades, and upwards, instead of the 12 
stades, in the time of Demetrius. Taking the 12 stades at 
Strabo’s scale of 700 to a degree, we have one British mile, 
and nearly a quarter, for that part of the shore, that was 
opposite to New Ilium, in the time of Demetrius; about 
1000 years in round numbers, after the Trojan war; 2000 
short of the present time. Demetrius also states (Straho, 
page 598) that half of the beforementioned space ; that is, 6 
stadia of the 12 ; had been added, by accretion, since the 
Trojan war. But this appears excessive, and therefore im- 
probable, when the subject is examined closely ; and there- 
fore ought not to be received, without great allowance for 
exaggeration: as being, probably, no more than the vague 
report of the pl^e. But the report of the distance of the 
shore from New Ilium, in the time of Demetrius, rests on a 
different foundation ; and is consequently important and 
interesting. Admitting, therefore, that the coast has gained 
nearly f of a mile (or full 7 stadia of Strabo’s scale) in 2000 
years, it ought, at the same rate, to have gained no more 
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than 3| stades, instead of the 6, reported ; if under similar cir- 
cumstances. And according to this rough kind of estimate, 
the shore, in the time of the Trojan war, should have been 
8^ stades from the site of New Ilium t or somewhat more 
than A of an English mile. 

We are apt to reckon too fast, in the calculation of the 
increase of alluvial shores ; and sometimes do not reflect, 
that although the surface of a country, and the river banks, 
maybe composed of alluvial matter, yet that it may be 
nothing more than strata of such matter, laid upon the 
original soil; as the country rises by the repeated deposi- 
tions of floods. For the operations of forming new land, and 
of raising the old, necessarily go on together. 

I’here is, moreover, given by Demetrius, a measure of 20 
stadia, between New Ilium and the Namtathmus, where the 
Scamander is said to have discharged itself. (Strabo, 
page 598) On the application of this distance, to the Map, 
it will be found, that whatsoever may have happened else- 
where, the coast cannot have gained ^ of a mile, in that part; 
although for want of good landmarks, the ancient measures 
cannot be ap{)lied, accurately. In the sequel, we trust that 
it will be made to appear probable, that the Tumulus at the 
Bridge of Koum-kala, stood near, or adjacent to, the 
Grecian wall : which, if admitted* the accretion must have 
been much, less there, than between New Ilium and the 
sea; according to the report of Demetrius : and, in fact, 
it can scarcely be doubted, that the accretion has been 
much greater towards Rhoeteum, thsLU Sigceum ; for reasons 
that will presently ajjpear. 

If the measure of accretion arising from the depositions 
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af many Other rivers, in various parts of the world, was to 
be applied to the Mender, it would only be calculated to 
mislead. I'or the Mender, in respect of its whole bed, is 
only an occasional river, or torrent: and therefore, is not 

conto% bringing down the matter of alluvion, like the 

Ganges, Mseander, and other such rivers. Here is a space 
of a mile and half, in breadth^ along the coast of the Bay, to 
be filled up, by a stream, whose hed^ indeed, is SOO feet in 
breadth, but whose stream is very commonly so low, as to 
be crossed dry shod^ Were it constantly tilled, its operation 
would be greatly accelerated ; but still could only proceed 
in the same niodc as at present; which is, by adding narrow 
tongues or slips of alluvion, on each side of its bed ; which it 
pushes forward into the sea : « And if the mass of alluvion. 
Lated, was equal to the breadth of the whole river bed 
(300 feet) it would require 26 such or tongues breadth- 
wise, to fill up the space. So that, in order to Jbrm -c 
foot of new land in the sea, along the whole breadth of the 
Bay the River Mender must advance a quantity of alluvion, 
equal to 26 feet, on a single slip. And had 6 stades, equa 
to more than SOOO feet, been added in 1000 years, a border 
of more than 3 feet annually, must have been added, across 
the whole extent of a mile and half: which is equal to the 
formation of a piece o/ W in the sea, 300 f-t by 80 R 
each year,;, which is not to be credited; since themed o 
the river is only occasionally filled. It is a proportion beyom 

This is the expression made use of, by Doctor Chandler, in particular- O 

must conclude that they passed over upon stepping-stones. ( 

... -Se. the progress of ratoioo, in Are geographic.! system of Herodotu. 

cWpter xviii. 
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what the Ganges, with all its floods, and matter of alluvion 
and with an unceasing stream, accomplishes. 


Homee gives an idea of an open, winding shore, or bay, 
only ; not a port : it is to the description of others, that we 
are indebted, for the notice of a Port of the Achaeans; 
which may, or may not, have existed during the time of the 
Trojan war.^ Possibly, the same openings, now in existence, 
may have existed in the same lines, from remote antiquity, 
though removed lower down, as the coast was prolonged : 
for they were probably deserted beds of the Scamander, which 
had wandered from one part of the bay, to another. 

It only appears necessary, for the present purpose, to sup- 
pose a general outline of shore, or beach, of a curvilinear 
form, extending between the high lands of the Capes of 
Sigceum and Rhaeteum ; and at 8^ * stades from the brow of 
the hill of New Ilium ; or somewhat more than A of an 
English mile. This line, of course, will mark the supposed 
range of the Grecian fleet, which was drawn up on the shore, 
in several lines, across the head of the Bay. A reference to 
the Plan N°. II. will shew, that the sea, at that time, must 


* Strabo, pages 595 and 598 : and Pliny, lib. r. c. 30. 

Some have applied the term Achcean Port to the lohole Pay, at the head of 
which the fleet was drawn up. But the same authority which places this Port 
at 12 stadia from JVm Ilium, gives the Naustathmus at 20 : so that there were 
two distinct Ports in the Bay ; and the Bay itself, of course, was out of the 
question, as a Port. 

' That is, 3f being taken from 12, the distance of the shore from New Ilium, 
in the time of Demetrius. 
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have washed the whole western face of the hill, which forms 
the broad Promontory of Rhateum : and, of course, must 
hsLve approached, or even entered, the mouth of the Valley of 
Tkumbra : (now Thymbrek, or Dumbrek.) And from this 
point, we must conceive die shore of the Bay, to have ex- 
tended to the W. N- W- (or nearly parallel to the present 
coast,) towards the Promontory oi Sig<sum, and the Tumulm 
of Achilles ; terminating at the edge of the ground, 
which forms the western bank of the Mender. Such 

a line would, of course, have fallen very far withm ^ present 

shore ; which can hardly be said to form abay. 

On the above supposition, it is not unreasonable to regard 
with Mr. Gell, (Troy, page 45) the Tumulus near the bridge 
of Koum-kala,as the one described by Homer, as the uni- 
versal tomb of the Greeks, slain in xhe first battle before 
Troy ; and whose bodies were collected and removed thither 
for that purpose.* To countenance this supposition, we have 
the Tumuli of Achilles and Patroclus, exactly in a line with 
the other; and in the very neighbourhood of their stations, 
in the line of battle : but advanced towards the termination 
of the Promontory, for the sake of placing them m a more 
conspicuous situation ; s as we see that of Ajax, in a corre 
sponding situation, adapted to hh station in the same line. 

It has been remarked, that the greatest accumulation ot 

fffiad, libi 4S©r 

* Odyssey, lib. xxiv. v. 80. et seq. 

“ On a tall Promontory, shooting far 
« Into the spacious Hellespont, that all 
« Who live, and who shall yet he bom, may view, 

« Thy record, even from the distant wave.” (Cowper, v. 94, et. seq.) 
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alluvion, has been in the quarter of Mmteum. This may be 
accounted for, in the first place, by the longer continuance 
of the course of the Mender there. But another, and prin- 
cipal cause, may have been, the operation of filling up the 
Bay, by the new formed land ; which brought the river 
current, into more immediate contact with the current of 
the Hellespont : so that a great part of the matter of allu- 
vion, was diverted from its former place of deposit, and 
hurried away into the Mgean Sea. The advance of the 
mouth of the river, towards Sigaum, would have a like ten- 
dency ; by removing the cause of alluvion farther from the 
side of Rhoeteum. 

Connected with the above Tumulus of the Greeks, was the 
right jiank ^ of the wall or rampart ; for in lib. vii. v. S37, 
it is said. 


“ to the tomb a^oined 

« We will construct high tow’rs for the defence 
“ Of us, and of our fleet.” (Cowper, v. 349.) 

To a reader who has been accustomed to regard the 
quantity of accretion as in a manner ind^mfe, this Tumulus 
may appear to be too low down, towards the sea. There is, 
however, no other in this quarter, save the one near the 
former conflux of the Mender and Bounarbashi Rivers : and 
which is much too far removed from the shore of the Helles- 
pont; as we also conceive that of Koum-kui to be. It is 
impossible, at this day, to guess what circumstances may 

^ That is, the right, as it respected the Greeks within the wall. Had it stood 
on the left, it would probably have been mentioned, during the attack on the 
^ trft, by Hector. 
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have determined the choice of position, for this commanding 
work ; which was at once to serve as a tomb, and place of 
arms : but it may possibly have been, to command the 
water-course, when the Bounarbashi River may be supposed 
to have flowed singly through the bed, since occupied by the 
joint waters of that river and the Mender: and being itself 
a mere rivulet, and not subject to great swellings, was harm- 
less, in a military view: and at the same time would prove 
very convenient to that part of the camp ; as the Mender 

to the opposite quarter of it. 

On this Beach, then, of which we have attempted to ap- 
proximate the position, the Grecian fleet was drawn up, in 
lines, or rows, (probably 4 or 5) parallel to the head of the 
Bay, and with their sterns towards the land:* the rampart 
rising, at a convenient distance, beyond the innermost row. 
(Iliad, lib. xiv. v. 30;) 

“ Bor, distant from the dang’rous field, the Greeks 
Had rang’d their barks beside the hoary deep ; 

The foremost next the Plain, and at the sterns 
Of that exterior line had built the wall.” 

(Cowper, V.S4.) 

‘ This circumstance alone, seems to prove how very different the form of the 
ancient ships, was from the present ones. Modern ships swim much deeper 
by the stern than by the head ; and are therefore always placed with their stems 
to 1&. 3pi. t* 7^2.) * 

The same mode of placing the stern, appears in Herodotus, Clio,c. 1. "These 
females, standing near the stern of the vessel,”— that is, on the shore : because 
after they were seized, they were " carried on board” The Phoenician mer- 
chandize had been exposed for sale : the place would doubtless have been some- 
what removed from the margin of the sea; and therefore tire stern must have 
been towards the land, and the market, a little within it. 
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Streets of tents were placed hetween the rows of ships 
and it may be supposed, as a matter of course, that a large 
body of troops was encamped between the ships and the 
rampart. 

It appears by Mr. Cell’s Plan (N“. XLV) that the space 
between the high lands of SigcBum and Rhceteum, across the 
head of the Bay, is now about a mile and half, or rather 
more : and in M. Kauffer’s Plan, about the same: and was 
probably much the same anciently, although over-rated by 
Pliny and Strabo.* 

Of this space, it may be supposed that a mile and quarter, 
or more, was applicable to the purpose of placing the ships, 
and of covering them with a rampart. The Greeks would 
not, certainly, have taken within their camp, the course of 
the great torrent, Scamander, so as to hazard a separation 
of their force, by its sudden swelling : an event that hap- 
pened suddenly and unexpectedly, during Achilles’s pursuit 
of the Trojans, after the last battle. 

Had the Beach even admitted of placing the whole fleet 
in one line,™ this would have been incompatible with its 
defence ; since such a line, containing nearly 1200 vessels, 

^ Iliadj lib. xv. v. 656 : Cowper, v. 

^ Strabo (p, 595,) says that the distance across from one Promontory to the 
other, is 60 stades : Pliny, (lib. v. c. 33) 30 stades. But no more than 2 British 
miles, or about 20 stades, arise, on the plans of Messrs. KaufFer and Gell, 
between the of Ajax, and that of Patroclus: nor more than 2 1 miles, 

or about 25 stades, between the Tumulus of Ajax, and the Town of Jenishehr 
{Sig<Bum)* So that even the lowest of the ancient statements (Pliny’s) is either 
in excess, or corrupted 5 although M. de C. praises his accuracy in this place, 
m — Spacious though it were, the shore alone 
Thatjleet sufficed, not^ incommoding much 
The people} wherefore they had rangM the ships 
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could not have been less than 4 or 5 miles in length : but » 
mile and quarter, or more, of rampart, might be commodi- 
ously defended, by such a force as the Greeks possessed ; or 

might have had on the spot.* 

The ships must have been drawn close to each other, side 
by side, in order to allow of Ajax’s driding from one ship to- 
another, during the attack, within the lines. And what was 
equally necessary, they were propped either with stones, or 
shores, to keep them upright.® This being the case, there 
must of necessity have been large intervals left at proper 
distances, for a regular and unobstructed communication, 
at all limes, between the streets of the camp : and especially 
in the event of an attack; as really happened. It may of 
course be supposed, that the whole of the mariners, and as 


" Line above line ascending, hay 

" Between both Promontories, ail was filled.” 

Lib. xiv. V. 34. Gowper. V. 38. 

» The Catalogue of Homer (lib. ii.) contains 1183 to 1186 ships. Thucydides 

rechons them roundly at 1200 (lib. i.) : so that it may be concluded, that the 

general number has been handed down pretty accurately . 

The words of this great historian, respecting the subject of the armament, are 

worthy of remark. 

“ Let it not he supposed, because of the smallness of the ity o ycence, 
(Agamemnon’s capital) that the fleet was less numerous than the Poets have 
represented; and as Fame has reported it to have been-but rather suppose 
that the expedition was even greater than any of the precedmg ones ; although 
inferior to those of the present age.”-(that of the Peloponnesian war.) 

He then proceeds to state, that as Homer has given the scale of the largest 
and of the smallest vessels ; that is, of 120 men, and of 50, each ; the mean pt 
85 giving 102,000 men] does not constitute such a force, considered as ajomt 

° , /rr»i 5 .Smiths 
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of all Greece, as could be reckoned great. (Thucydides, lib. i. ^ 
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many of the troops, besides, as could conveniently be accom- 
modated, were lodged in the ships. 

Such a disposition, together with the rampart and ditch, 
and the projecting towers beyond them; with an allowance 
for the spray of a small wave, clear of the outermost range 
of ships ; cannot well be taken at a depth of less than 900 
feet, from the Beach, to the outer edge of the ditch of the 
rampart. However, it may well be supposed that no part of 
the Grecian Camp, lay to the east of the Scamander : but 
rather that they would make use of it, to cover the left ^ajsik 
of their position. We now proceed to enquire into the po- 
sition of the Tumulus of Ilus ; and of the line of course, 
and circumstances, of the lower part op the Sca- 
mander; as essentially bearing on it, and on the general 
subject. 



SECTION III 


€*6lTCEinsriiirG the tumulus, or momumen-t of ilus, 


The Motmd at Koum-kuif discovered by Mr. Cell, iahenfor the 
Tumulus q/Ilus^ — ha^ a close Connexion with ^^eThrosmos 
and Rampart — Trees said to grow on the Tumulus of Jim 
hy Theophrastus and Pliny. 

It happens, that in the just mentioned position of .the 
Grecian Camp, the Mound, or Tumulus, neax the Yillage of 
Koum-kui, first noticed by Mr. Gell, would have been about 
four stadia, or somewhat more than of a British mil© 
distant from, and nearly fronting, the left of the same camp, 
and its rampart or wall. 

It is in proof that the Monument of Ilus stood in the 
quarter opposite to the station of Ajax ; which is known to 
have been on the7(^^, or in the eastern part of the camp, 
where Hector made his attack : p whereas, the Tumulus at 
the ancient conflux of the Mender and Bounarbashi Rivers, 
which has been taken for it, would have been on the right 
of the same camp, which was the station of Achilles; and 
which was not attacked. Neither would the distance suit; 
as it could not well have been within a mile and quarter of 
the nearest part of the Grecian camp. 

^ The proof of this particular will be found ii^ the succeeding section (N°. IV.) 
on the lower part of the course of the Scamander ; with which it is more inti- 
mately connected. 
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If, then, we have conceived the matter justly, the Tumulus 
near Koum-kui, would agree to that of Ilus, in respect of 
the assumed position of the Grecian camp and wall. 

Homer describes the Tomb of Ilus, as lying in the ordi- 
nary road from the Grecian camp to Troy, (lib. xi. v. 166 ; 
and xxiv. V. 349 : Cowper, v. 202, and 438.) In the former 
place, the Irojans are described to have fled from their 
position on the Throsmos, which was near this tomb, “ through 
the middle of the Flain, to reach the City” of Troy : and in 
the latter, Priam passed it, in his way between Troy and the 
tent of Achilles. Indeed, whether Troy be placed in the 
Plain, eastward of the Mender, or at Bounarbashi, this 
Tumulus lies equally in the way between the site of the 
camp, and the city. (See the Map, N®. II. : and Mr. Gelfs 
Plan, No. XLV.) 

The Tumulus at Koum-kui has the remains of columns on. 
it: (Gell. p. 116.) but these evidently belonged to a struc- 
ture of much later date, than that of the Trojan war. That 
of Ilus had a single column, or stefe on it : for Paris is said 
to have sheltered himself behind a column during the battle, 
in lib. xi. v. 370, 505.i It is the only one in the Plain, that 
is represented to have had a column on it : others, however^ 
might have been finished in the same manner ; but there 
was no necessity for mentioning it. 

Of this monument, Mr. Gell speaks as follows : page 116. 

It is “a mound of considerable magnitude.— There is 
“ every reason to suppose it artificial ; for it is perfectly 
“ insulated, and stands on a dead flat, near the dry channel. 

^ “ Behind a stately pillar of the tomb 

Of ancient Ilus.” (Cowper, v. 452.) 
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The heap is not lofty ; and appears to have been levelled, 
“ for the purpose of placing on its summit, some kind of 
“ edifice, of which 2 or 3 marble columns are the remains.—- 
“ It seems too extensive to have been designed for a 
“Tumulus/' 

Mr. Gell says, that it is not lofty. But whatsoever may 
have been its original height, it ought to appear lower now ; 
not only from the levelling of its summit, but from the allu- 
vions, which must have raised the general level of the Plain, 
at its base. (See above, page 73.) 

The Tumulus of Ilus in the Iliad, has a close connexion, 
topographically, with the Camp of the Greeks ; and also 
with the Throsmosy or rising ground, on which the Trojans 
formed their camp, during their warfare, near the rampart; 
and no less with the lower course of the Scamander. Fo^ 
whilst the army of Troy occupied with its rig a part of 
the Valley of T%m6ra, ifecfor held a council at the Sepul- 
chre of Ilus; at no greater distance from his own camp, 
than what served to remove him from its noise and tumult ; 
whilst, at the same time, the military musick, and hum, oi 
the same camp, vf m heard in that of the Greeks. One may 
conclude, that the space of 4 stadia mentioned above, equal 
to f of a British mile, or somewhat more ; as the interval, 
between the supposed place of the rampart of the Greeks, 

- and the Tumulus of Koum-kui ; may be allowed to agree 
with the circumstances of the history. 

The reader, of course, will not apply to ancient warfare 
the rules followed in the modern. The missile weapons of 
the ancients, commanded a narrow space, compared with 
those of the moderns: and therefore there is nothing 
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contradictorj to reason and probability, in the fact of the 
Trojan army having taken their ground within hearing of 
the Greeks. 

Whether the Tumulus lay in the fronts or in the rear of 
the Trojan camp, is not known ; but probably the latter. It 
is, however, of no great importance to the question, when it 
is recollected that Hector might have avoided the noise or 
tumult of the camp (the alleged object) by merely ascending 
the mound. 

It must be acknowledged that, had the Monument of Hus 
been entirely unconnected with the transactions at the fleet 
and rampart, one would naturally have expected it to have 
been situated much higher up, towards Troy. But the history 
is too pointed and precise, to admit of such a supposition ; 
that is, admitting that the Poet confined himself to facts, in. 
his geography. But even admitting the contrai'y, what was 
the use of carrying Hector a mile or two from his camp, at 
so critical a time, in order to introd uce a mere classical 
image, at the expense of probability and propriety."^ 


Since the above was written. Doctor Clarke’s second 
volume has announced two Tumuli, in the Plain between 
Kalifatli and New Ilium., which appear to have been unno- 
ticed to this time. (See N°. I. and II.) 

One of these, appears to stand at the opening of theValley 
of the Shimar River ; the other in the midst of the Plain, 

'■ The warfare near the Grecian wall proves, by a number of instances, in 
which Paris is described to wound the Grecian chiefs with arrows, shot from the 
Tomb of Hus, that Homer spoke of a position near that wall. See Iliad, lib. xi^ 
V. 370 , and 582 : Cowper, v, 452, and 699. 
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between Koum-kui and Kalifatli ; and to the north of the 
latter. From this Tumulus, the Doctor had a view of the 
coast, towards the mouth of the Mender: and it had two 
oak trees gvomng on it. 

It was remarked by Theophrastus and Pliny, that trees 
grew on the Sepulchre of llus, near New Ilium. Pliny 
(lib. xvi. c. 44), calls them oflAs; and says, it was reported, 
that they were coeval with the Tumulus. Dr. Chandler, 
(Hist. Troy, p. 76,77,) quotes Theophrastus, who speaks of 
&eecAcs growing there. • ^ ^ ^ ^ 

It is possible that the Tumulus so described by Dr. Clarke, 
may be the one intended by those authors, for the Sepulchre 
of llus. But had it been the one recorded by Homer, where 
Hector held a council on the left of the Grecian camp, and 
almost within hearing distance from it, the sea, at that time, 
must have washed the western front of the hill of New lUu0; 
and consequently, the place of the Vale of Thymbra, would 
have been a bay of the sea. 

But the Vale of Thymbra, at that moment, contained the 
Trojan auxiliaries, the Tkradans, Lycians, and Carians ; who, 
collectively, formed the right wing, and reached to the sea. 
(See N°. II). This is proved by the speech of Dolon ; and 
the night adventure of Ulysses and Diomed. (lib. x. v.273, 
Cowper, V. 3l6.) If, then, this be the Tumulus in ques- 
tion, we must suppose Hector to have gone a mile and 
half from his post, to attend a council of war, whilst the 
enemy, in full force, was within hearing of his army. Yet 
the history says no more, than that Hector, with all his chief 
officers, retired to the Tpmb of llus, in order to avoid the 
noise of his own camp. (lib. x. v. 415: Cowper, v. 474.) 


SECTION IV. 


CO]SrCEE,]!TrNG THE LOWER PART OF THE COURSE OF THE 

SCAMANDER, 

The Scaraander must hate entered the Seay wcur Rhoeteum, at 
the date of the Trojan War. — The left, the side on which 
Hector fought, explained to mean the left 0/ YAe Grecian 
Camp. — Port 0/ the Achaeans, the same with that 0/ JEan- 
t 6 um ; hut distinct from the Naustathmus— Palae Sca- 
mander of Tliny- — Attempt to reconcile the Statements of 
Strabo and Pliny, respecting the position of the Mouth of the 
Scamander — Karanlik, or the closed Por/— Thjrabrius 
River. 

The lower part of the course of the Scamander (that is, the 
Scamander and Simdis united) next claims attention. This 
river ought, according to the history, to have ran by the 
left, that is, on the east, of the Grecian wall ; the attack on 
the station of Ajax, near Rhoeteum, being “ on the left ; 
and also beside the Scamander.” Hector also, as we have 
seen, held a council at the Monument of Hus ; and that 
council was said to have been “ at the Scamander.” Now, 
the left intended, could not have been the left of Hectors 
army ; but, on the contrary, that of the Grecian camp and 
wall ; when looking from thence, towards the field. For as 
Achilles and Ajax were posted at the opposite extremities of 
the Grecian line ; and it being* admitted on all hands, that 
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Achilles was placed on the side towards Sigceunit it must 
follow of course, that Ajax was on the Me ai Uhodteum ; 
which was on the left, in respect of the Grecian army, and 
not ef the Trojan.^ 

But as the Author is aware that the ?e/f, as applied to 
Hector, in this case, has been almost universally understood 
in these limes, to mean the left of the Trojan army ; and as 
such, has been quoted in support of systems of the Topo- 
graphy ; it will be proper to adduce proofs of the contrary : 
in order to which, it will be necessary to enter largely into 
detail. 

It has appeared, that the Tomb of iLUs, was close, or 
very near to, the ford, or ordinary pass over the Scama7idery 
in the way between Troy and the Grecian camp. (See above, 
page 59, note). Priam came to a river, after passing the 
Tomb of Ilus, on his way to the Grecian camp : and on liis 
return, is actually said to have forded the Xanthtis {Seaman^ 
der) ; doubtless, the same river to which he came, as well as 
passed), in his way out.‘ 

Again, Hector, as we have seen, held a council, at the side 
■of the Scamander;^ which council is afterwards* said to have 
been at the Tomb of Ilus. Consequently, the Tomb of Ilus 
was not only at the side of the Scamander, but near its 
ford, also- 

It is also said, that Hector fought beside the Scamander ; 


* The reader is again referred to the Map, N°. 11. 

» Iliad, lib. xxiv. v. 349, and 693. Cowper, v. 439, and 867. 
" Lib. viii. v. 490 ; Cowper, v. 563. 

* Lib. X. V. 415 ; Cowper, v, 473. ^ 
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aftd ON THE XEFT OF ALL THE WARj It wouM havG been 
perhaps, too much in the style of a gazette, to speak alter- 
nately, of the right and left of the different armies : therefore 
the Poet appears to give, as a permanent mode of distinction, 
and one that could not well be mistaken, afterwards, the 
LEFT of the Grecian wall and camp: at once, a fixed point; 
and the principal scene of warfare. 

Moreover, it is very clearly shewn, that Achilles had his 
station on the right of the Grecian line, towards Sigce^um ; 
and Ajax on the left, towards Rhoeteum; and Agamemnon 
appears to have been in the centre: * and as it was the 

y Lib, xi. V. 497 : Cowper^ v, 603. 

Here it becomes necessary to remark, that some contradiction would seem to 
^rise, unless the reader is reminded, that when this is first said of Hector, he was 
pursuing the Greeks along the lef t, or western bank of the Scamander, iowstvisi 
their rampart, after their defeat, in the second battle: and the attack on 

the rampart : otherwise, when it is said that Hector, fighting on the left, had 
no knowledge of the valorous acts then performing by it might have 

been supposed, that Hector was at that time, opposite to the post of Ajax 
within the rampa/rt jmA. yet was ignorant of what was passing there. But this 
warfare was whilst Ajax was in the field ; and before the attack of the wall. 

However, a serious difficulty occurs in lib. xiiL v. 675 ; Cowper, v. 804; 
where, the rampart, Hectm: is said not to have known yet, that, on the 

left of the ships, his Trojans were sufiering so much : for he still kept the 
position^ where he first penetrated the camp, in the quarter where the ships 
of Ajax and Protesilaus were.’’ 

M. Heyne, it appears, felt the same difficulty. Hector, however, might have 
been on the left, in general sense, though not on the flank, or extremity. 

== Iliad, lib. viii. v. 222 : Cowper, v. 256. Also lib. xi. at the beginning. 

The stations of Ajax and Achilles are positively spoken of : but it is only said 
of Agamemnon, that he ascended the ship of Ulysses, which was placed in the 
centre. It may however be inferred that he was then near his own station. 
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Station of the Ajaces that was attacked by Hector, there is 
no mistaking it.®’ 

In effect, then, throughout the whole attack of the ram- 
part, in Books xii. to xvi. both inclusive, the left of the 
Greeks is constantly intended. And probability goes with 
this supposition: Achilles was sullenly neutral, and the 
Trojans must have wished to keep him so ; and therefore 
would naturally avoid his station ; which the ancients uni- 
versally have fixed at Sigceum ; as that of Ajax, at RkoRteum. 
It may be added, that Homer was evidently partial to the 
cause of the Greeks (a disposition, of which his Headers 
naturally partake) ; and that his mind, on this occasion, may 
be said to have resided in the camp of the Greeks. 

The night adventure of Ulysses and Diomed, with Dolon 
the Spy, also seems to shew that Hector was on the side of 
Rhceteum. 

Each party set out from his own head quarters, to proceed 
towards that of his enemy.^ Consequently both proceeded 
on the same line, from opposite points : and Dolon was inter- 
cepted, at no great distance from the head quarters of the 
Greeks.® Thus far, the description suits either extremity of 
the Trojan line. But the information collected from Dolon, 
determined them to seek the Thracian auxiliaries,^ who 
were said to be encamped in the quarter of Thy mhra. There 
Ulysses and Diomed arrived, after passing through “ the 
Moody field strewed with arms which, of course,, marks the 

•Iliad, lib. xi. v. 497- Cowper, v. 603. And lib. xiii. v, 190: Cowper, v. 227* 
’’ Iliad, lib. x. v. 298, 326, and 415 : Cowper, v. S43, 375, and 473. 

5 V.435 : Cowper, 497. 
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scone of the recent attacks made by Hector, to have been 
on the side towards Thymhra : or, in other wofds, towards 
Rhxteum. 

i\gain, if it be admitted that the Grecian chiefs returned 
/rom the quarter of Thymhra, to the place from whence they 
first set out, by the direct road, (and nothing can be under- 
stood to the contrary), it would prove that Dolon came 
from the same quarter ; since they took up his spoils by the 
way : they having been left in a marked spot.^ 

If the Reader admits the above application of the term 
XEFT, it could not have been otherwise, than that the Scar 
mander,at that day, discharged itself into the sea, in the 
quarter of Rhmteum. And moreover, it had not varied 
its course considerably to the time of Demetrius ; for the 
place of conflux of the two rivers, being then near JVaty 
Iliumi^ the confluent river must necessarily have ran in the 
line TOWARDS (See the Map, NM. and N®. 11. 

To this may be added, that the events of the war, prove 
that the ^Scamander flowed hetoeew the Grecian camp and • 
Troy ; as when Achilles drove the fugitive Trojans into it, 
in their retreat towards Troy ; •' and when Priam crossed it, 
not far from the Monument of Has, in his way to, and from 
the Grecian camp.* It is therefore impossible that the Bou_ 
narbashi River could be the Scamander of Homer, let Troy 
be where it might: because the course of it does not inter- 
vene between Troy and the Grecian camp. And this seems 
to prove an oversight in M. de Chevalier. 

Dliad, lib, X. V. 465, and 532 ; Cowper, V- 535, 6 O 7 . 

« See above, pages 28 and 42. ** Iliad, lib. xxi. at the beginning. 

* Lib. xxiv. V. 349, and 693 s Cowper, v. 439, and 367. 
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The Port of the Achmans (i. e. of the Grecians) was 121 
stadia from New Ilium, in the time of Demetrius. (Strabo, 
pages 595, and. 598.) From the form, and also from the 
relative position of the coast of the Hellespont, to that place ; 
the Port itself being also at the nearest point of the coast, 
to New Ilium, at that period ; it follows, that the Port of 
the Achmans must have been situated very far over towards 
Mhosteum, (See the Map, N". 1; and II.) 

Strabo (on the authority of Demetrius we apprehend) 
distinguishes from the Port of the Achceans, the place of the 
Naustathmus ; by placing the former at 12, the latter at 20, 
stadia, from New Ilium : (p. 598): although they have per- 
haps, been often confounded together. It becomes neces- 
sary to distinguish them, in order to a right understanding 
of the position of the mouth of the Scamander, at different 
periods. He observes (p. 598), that this river discharges 
itself, near the Naustathmus, at 20 stadia from New Ilium, 
and TOWARDS, or near, Sig< 2 um Also that the two rivers 
. Scamander and Simois, having joined their streams in the 
Plain, near New Ilium, form various lakes and marshes; 
and in particular, one named Stoma-limne; which commu- 
nicated with the sea, by a blind month : that is, a channel 
nearly choked up with mud and sand. (Pages 595 and 597)»‘‘ 
In 597, he says, that the Scamander enters the sea at 
Sigoeum : meaning, of course, at the eastern flank of its 

^ Hence, it may be concluded that the Stoma-limne was distinct from the 
Naustathmus, although near to it. 

The Author has not attempted to describe the Stoma-limne, and other lakes 
and channels on the Map j as it would have produced confusion, instead of 
information. 
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promontory ; which is, however, US stadia distant from New 
Ilium, on the Map. The 20 stades fall about midway be- 
tween the high land of %oBMm and that of Mceteum ; which 
therefore ought to be the position of the Naustathmusy 
according to the distance given by Strabo himself. And as 
he has said in page 598, that the discharge was only towards 
or near SigcBum : thus qualifying the other assertion ; it may 
perhaps he concluded that he meant to say, that the mouth 
of the Scaraander was more towards Nigdjwm than RImteum. 

Pliny says (in hisown time, we are left yo suppose), that 
the joint waters of the Xanthus and Simdis, flowed into the 
Port of the Achmns ; Rvsit forming a lake or stagnant pool, 
named Pate (or the old) Scamander. And that, heyond 
this Port or Inlet of the Achaeans, was the shore of Rhcefeum. 
He adds that “ at a Roman mile and half from New Ilium, 
“ was the Town’and Port of Scamandria thence implied to 
be situated at, or near the mouth of the Palm Scamander} 
(lib. V. c. 30.) 

^ la describing the sea coast of the Troad, after mentioning 
Pliny comes to the town ofJVee/^ then to the ScammdeTp st navigahh 
River thence to Sigcjsum^ B. Town and Promontory;*' and finally to the 
Port^ into which flowed the collective waters of the Xanthuf m^ 

Simotsf^ 

The Town of N'ea’^Chore^ nearly contiguous to is still found on the 

coast of the .3Egean Sea ; between the mouth of the Bounarbashi River 

and SigiBum, The former of the names, is doubtless the Greek, the latter the 
Turkish designation ; (for most of the places in this quarter retain their ancient 
Greek names) : and the meaning of both is the same : that is, New Totvn, 

If this place he the Nee of Pliny (as we conceive it is), and the other places 
are to be taken, geographically, in the order in which he mentions them, then 
his Navigable Biver wouli not be the Bounarbashi, as this opens to 
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Thus we have abundant proof, either from Strabo, or 
Pliny, or both, that \he>Ac1i<£an Port was 12 stadia, or about 
a Roman mile and half fvom Nm'i Ilium ; ihat it was also 
the nearest point of the shore to that place, in or about 
their times ; and that it la}^ towards, or near Rtocwm, This 
port, therefore, answers to that of the Mantium; situated at 
the side of the Rhoefean Promontory, and near the Tumulus 
of Ajax ; and which is at present named In-Tepi-Azmah; or 
the Port of the single Tumulus.’” Not that the present Port, 
is that which existed at the date of Demetrius’s or of Pliny's 
writing; and much less, that of the time of the invaders, 
from whom it was named ; since the ground itself that sur- 
rounds it, must have been formed posterior to either : but 
the inlet may have been kept open, in the same line of direc- 
tion, by the lack that continued to flow through it. 

And it appears incontestible, that the waters have flowed 
longer on this side, than on the other, by the greater increase 
of the alluvion, at the borders ; and the greater depth of the 
channel ; for this Port of the ManUum^ or of the AchcBans, 
continued to the time of Constantine, to receive fleets. 
(Chandler’s Hist. Troy, p. 152.) 

It is in the neighbourhood of the Achccan Port, that the 

the sea, southward of Nett-chore; and not between it and Sigeeum. But to the 
Author it appears the most probable, that the names Scamander Sigeeum, 
are transposed in Pliny. 

“ It appears that the Turks distinguish the Tumulus ascribed to Ajax, by the 
name of In Tepe; i. e. the single, or one Mount ; and those of Achilles and 
Patroclus, by Duo or Dio; the two Motmts. Of course, the Turks, on their 
first establishment in Asia Minor, received these names from the Greeks. M. de 
Chevalier has made the latter name, Dios ; and applied it to the Tumulus of 
Achilles, alone. (Francklin). 
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site of Scamandria k to be looked for : that is, at the moutli 
of the OLD Scamander, 'which had jiowed, but which had Jong 
ceased to flow, into the Achaean Port, as a regular stream. Nor 
can it well be doubted, that Scamandna derived its name 
from the river which ran bj it. It is mentioned only bj 
Pliny (it would appear) : and it is probable that its Port 
became the Port of New Ilium, 

Thus the position of the Achmn JPort, appears clear and 
satisfactory: as also that the Scamander and its adjuncts, 
once fell into it. 

Although the place of discharge of the Scamandei' is given 
differently by Demetrius and Pliny, yet on examination, 
perhaps the accounts may not be found, on the whole, irre- 
concileable. The Scamander spoken of by the former, was. 
doubtless that of Ms own time j but the pALai Scamander of 
the latter, by the name, may have been that of remote 
times. It is also proper to observe, that the Achaean Porf„ 
and the Naustatbmus, could not, from the nature of the place, 
be more than a mile distant from each oth^r and perhaps 
less: and it will appear, from what has been quoted above,* 
that the waters connected with them formed extensive 
lakes; particularly that, which communicated with the 
Naustaihmus {Stvaho, ^age 595.) Is it then too much to 
suppose, that two sets of lakes, so near each other, should 
communicate by lateral chtinnels ; and the rivers themselves, 
by the medium of these ; especially as they owed their for- 
mation to the same river, at different periods ? This may 
serve to explain the meaning of Pliny, without violence to 
that of Strabo ; or rather of Demetrius." 

• With respect to the Scamander amnis navigaUlis of Pliny, (See note .tsk. 
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On the whole, then, we trust that it will appear as clear 
to the Reader, as it does to rtie Author, that the Scamander 
formerlj ran by Rhoetetim ; where the memory of the fact 
appears to have been preserved in the very name of the 
river." Also that the mouth of the river has varied in its 
course, between the two Promontories: that it had gone 
somewhat more than half way over, towards the /S'zgosaw side, 
in the time of Demetrius : and is at present, at that side. 

The Karanlik Inlet, the head of which appears to answer 
to the position of the Nausiatlmus of Strabo, is now in the 
state in which he describes the mouth of the Stoma-limne to 
have been ; that is, shut up by a bank of mud and sand.* 
But here, as well as at the site of the Achmn Port, the ground 
Las all grown up, since the time of Strabo: although an 
opening may have continued in the same direction at the 
latter place, from the discharge of land-floods: and indeed 
the In-Tepe-Azmah seems to be the opening of the Old Sca- 
fnander; as the Karanlik, of amove recent one. 

The Thymhrms River, according to Strabo, (p. 598), was 
intercepted in its way to the Sea by the Scamander : as it 
was also, perhaps, at the date of the Achaean invasion: but 

page 93)^ it appears on every account irreconcileable;, that a nmigable Sea* 
munder should have flowed into the Sea^ whilst at the same time the 

confluent waters of the Xanthm mdi Simdhy (that is the Scamander and 
are described by the same anthor, to flow into the bay between Sigceimi 
and Mhceteum ! 

° Nothing is more common in tropical climates, where rivers often change 
their courses, than to have duplicates of the same name : that is, of the existing 
river 5 and of the oW, or former river ^ in many instances of which, the bed^ with 
stagnant pools only, remains, except at its embouchure. 


^ Karanlik is said to mean, in the Turkish language, the closed port. 
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that of Bounarbashi might at-the same time have gained the 
sea, on the side of by a separate chaiinel from the 

Mender. If the Shimar {Simon) had, at that time, distinet 
summer and winter courses, as at present, they might have 
ran much in the same lines of direction also ; and its conflux 
with the Mender, in the time of Demetrius, might have been 
efiected by the means of a slight variation of its present sum- 
mer course, along the front of New Ilium ; the Mender 
(Scammder) falling into it, at a point between Kalifatli and 
Koumkui. 

It may be proper to remark, that although the distinction 
of teinter course is given, because it is more frequently swoln^ 
at that season, than at others; yet that it may be supposed 
to join at Kalifatli, at any season, when in a swoln state. See 
above, page 43. 

To conclude the present article, it may be said, that no 
other line of direction o^ i\xe Scamander, than that towards 
HAcE/ewm, can be conceived to have taken place, in the time 
ef Homer, consistently with the transactions recorded in the 
Iliad; since it intervened between the Greek camp and 
Troy: and admitting that course, all appears consistent, in 
respect of the present article. Experience so fully proves 
the wandering of rivers, through their own alluvions, that it 
is unnecessary to dwell on the subject in this place. And 
Mr. Gell actually describes a number of deserted channels of 
rivers, and beds of lakes in the quarter just spoken of ; the 
former of which pointed towards Rhoeteum (Troy, page 40). 
And he expresses his opinion, that such must have been the 
ancient course of the river. 

Mr. Gell also (page 42) quotes Sophocles (in Ajax) as mani- 
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festing a belief that the Scamander ran near the quarter of 
Ajax — and indeed the exclamation of that hero, “ O ! neigh- 
bouring streams of Sfcaywewder, kindly propitious to the 
“ Greeks I ?” does certainly lead to a conclusion, that So- 
phocles, either from a careful examination of the story of 
the Iliad, or from a received tradition, believed that the 
Scamander ran by the quarter of Ajaxj that is, of course, 
by the 7^^, or eastern side of the Grecian fortification. 

? Dr. Gillies, 
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SECTION V.V ■ 

THE THEOSMOS, OE EISE OF THE PLAIIT, ABOVE THE 

SEA BEACH, 

The term Throsmos diferen% understood— appears to mean 
the ascent. /rom the Sea Beacht to the Plain.— ^ 
the Tryan Line on the Throsmos; and extending ihmce, 
into the Valley of Tl\iymhxo,. 

The Trojans, after the second battle (lib. viii. y. 213 ,)* 
having driven the Greeks from the Plain before Troy, and 



compelled them to take shelter behind their wall ; meditated 
an attack on that, and on the fleet, the next morning ; and 
for this purpose, they took post so near, as to be within 
hearing of the Grecian camp : of course, it may be con- 
cluded, that it was within the distance of five or six hundred 
yards. And, in this position, they were said to be encamped 
on the Throsmos;* understood to mean the rise of the 
Plain, or the step up from the sea beach, to the country 
within : as they were also said to have Ibeen “ beside the 
ships”*' 

* Cowper^ V. 242. 

* opposite^ on the rising ground, appear’d 

The Trojans/’ Lib, xi. v. 56 ; Cowper, v, 68. 

And this is repeated, in xx. v* 3 : Cowper, v* 3. 

* Lib. X. V. 160* 

— — on the rising ground beside the ships, 

Our numerous foes still menace us/’ Cowper, v. 
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There are different opinions amongst tlie learned, respect- 
ing the precise meaning of the term Throsmos, as applied 
on this occasion.” Some have supposed it to mean a lofty 
moujid, rising from the midst of the Plain ; whilst Mr. Gell 
takes it for the heights of Sigtsum ; which extend along the 
coast of the JEgean Sea. As the Trojans, calculated at 
50,000, were encamped oisr the Throsmos, the former 
opinion, consequently, must be erroneous ; and Mr. Gell's 
right, as to the nature of the But the heights of 

Sigceum seem, from their 'position, to be ill adapted to the 
service of blockading and watching the Greeks, for the pur- 
poses intended : because they were not only too remote from, 
but also ohli^ue to, the position of the Greek line, being 
nearly parallel to the course of the Mender. 

The Throsmos mn&t surely mean the first rising, or step, of 
the ground, from the beach of the sea ; which appears to 
have been shehing, hy what is said concerning tte disposi- 
tion of the rows of ships ; ^'and the edge of the Plain beyond 
it, would be to the Greeks on the beach, a rising ground. 

* The word Throsmos is well known to be derived from Throsko, to leap, or 
leap up. (Dr. Gillies.) It appears to mean an elevated spot of any kind above 
the general level j short of what may properly be termed a hill. In .effect, a 
rising ground; and in the present case, may mean the step up, or sudden rise 
of the Plain, above the sea beach. 

Mr. Heyne was very near it, when he said, « The Trojans had taken post on 
« the field of battle,.which had an acclivity towards Troy.” (Edinburgh Trans. 
Vol. iv. p. 105. 

* lAne above line amending” (Lib. xiv. v. 35 s Cowper, v. 41.) 


■ the barks wlitth landing first 

Were station’d Aig-Aes# on the A shore.” — 

(Lib. sv. V. 653 ; Cowper, v. 770.) 
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And as it must have been of course, parallel to the shore of 
the Bay, it would afford a very proper position for an army 
employed in watching another, in such a position, with a 
view to an almost immediate attack. Nor does Mr. Gell’s 
expression of “ dmdflati* on which the village and Tumulus 
of Koum~kui are said to stand, y at all combat this idea : for 
the 6rst me, or sfep, up from the beach, was undoubtedly 
between the rMraw/zw of Koura-kui and the margin of the 
sea. But even had the ground been perfectly flat, through- 
out, the position in question, would have been the ^fittest for 
the purpose of the Troj ans. 

It appears then, that the position of the Trojan line of 
encampment on the Throsmos, was within hearing of the 
Grecian camp:* also, that the same line must have ap- 
proached very near to the Tomb of Ilus which Tomb was 
also close to the bank of the Scamander.'* Moreover, that 
the Trojan camp, which thus occupied the Throsmos, lay be- 
tween the Grecian wall, and the Scamander.* That Hectors 
attack was on the left of the Grecian camp, and also hy the 
Scamander;^ which river must therefore have ran on the 
left, (or to the eastward) of the Greeks. And as they would 
scarcely have taken b. ' torrent bed of that magnitude and 
description, their camp, it may! reasonably be inferred, 
that they covered their left flank with it. (See again the 

y See above, page 8.S. 

* Iliad, lib. x. v. 14 : Cowper, v. 13. 

Agamemnon “ heard pipes, and recorders, and the hum of war.” 

* Lib. viii. v. 490 ; Cowper, 563. And lib. x. v. 415 ; Cowper, 473. 

See above, page 88. ‘ Lib. viii. v. 556 ; Cowper, v. 644. 

^ See above, page 87, et seg'. 
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Map, N°. II.) And, on the other hand, it is equally p robable, 
that the Trojans, on the like principle, would not have taken 
their position, in such a way, as to allow the river to divide 
their waiiowflZ army ;* or even to separate any part of it, 
from an enemy whom they meant to attack at day-break. 
And this would agree with the text ; which says, that “ the 
“ Trojan camp lay between the Grecian wall and the Sea- 
mander.” It may therefore be concluded that the right flank 
of the national army of Troy, was also covered by the left 
bank of the Scamander; having the ford, and the Tomb of 
Ilus in the rear of the camp: but possibly, little farther 
distant from it, than the breadth of the river bed. 

If then it be admitted, that the at Koum-kui 

answers to that of Ilus, the Trojan line on the Throsmos 
may be supposed to have ranged below it ; with the auxilia- 
ries extending ’on a continuation of the same line, eastward, 
into tte Valley of Tkymbra ; and thence to the margin of 
the sea, within Rhoeteum; the Bay, at that time, it may be 
supposed, approaching, or even entering the mouth of the 
valley. That the auxiliaries were there p(^ted, is learnt 
from the report of Dolon ; who places the Mceonians, Phry- 
gians, and Lycians, there ; and the Carians, by the seaside J 
And it may be conceived that, on the other hand, the 
Trojan line extended westward, to the foot of the high land 
Qf Sigeeum: thus embracing the whole /ron^ of the Greeks, 
as well as their Jlanks. 

® Used in contradistinction to the auxiliaries; who, according to Dolon, 
occupied the Valley of Thymhray &c« and consequently, were beyond the 
Scamander, 

^ Iliad, lib. x. v. 426 : Cowpei, v. 488. 
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We are concerned thus to dijBfer from some of oiir friends, 
who have fixed the Trojan encampment, along the -high 
land of ^gcBum; which they regard as the Throsmos of 
Homer. But it is to be considered, what the object of the 
Trojans was, in taking a position on the Throsmos. They had 
driven their enemy off the field, and cooped him up, in his 
defective intrenchments : and were only waiting the return 
of day, to storm them, and destroy the fleet within. They 
were, moreover, watching the motions 5f the Greeks ; that 
they might be enabled to fall suddenly upon them, if they 
attempted to launch their vessels ; for such was the declared 
purpose of Hector, s (and which gave rise to the fears of 
Ulysses, expressed to Agamemnon) i’' consequently, it was 
necessary, that the Trojans should take a position very near. 
Now, the high land of -S'%cew 7?2 (Jenishehr) not only extended 
in a direction, which was by no means parallel to the front 
of the Greeks ; but aho lai/ far beyond iheir right: and 
must have been from a mile, to a mile and quarter distant 
from the wall. It was therefore ill suited to the purposes, 
either of watching them, or of attacking them suddenly. 
But the rise of the Plain, in front, (or tiie step up from the 

» Lib. viii, V. 510, 

Illume the skies] le^t even in the nighty 

Launching, they mount the billows, and escape/^ (Cowper, v. 585.) 
And, V. 530. 

arming with the morrow, at their ships 

Give them brisk onset.'^ (Cowper, v. 609.) 

^ Lib. xiv. V, 100. 

— - » For while they draw 

Their gallies seaward, thither will they look, 

Nor check the foe, nor heed the battle more.” (Cowper, v. 114.) 
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beach), parallel position ; which was the most 

proper, and advantageous, in every point of view. 

It may also be said, that the Greeks were closely pursued to 

ans formed their camp : also that 
were encamped opposite 


their wall, before the Troj 
it is repeatedly said, that the latter 
to the wall : and finally, that after the defeat of the Trojans 
in the third battle, which was fought on the Throsmos ; they 
were pursued from thence, “ through the middle of theFlain, 
beside the Sepulchre 0/ I/«s,”* &c. seeking to regain the 

town. ■ • 

Thus much may be said for the |>ro&ct&i% of what we have 
contended for. Nor would the position of agree 

with the history : for the Trojan camp lay “ between the wall 
and the Scamander” and also “wear the ships!’ This cannot 
be reconciled to a position, along the high land of Sigwum 
let the cortse of the Scamander be where it might : not 
to mention, that the term Throsmos means, if we are rightly 
informed, a leap; or perhaps here, a step up, from the 
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SECTION III. 

CONCERNING THE TUMULUS OP iESTETES. 


Udjek-Tepe or Tumulus, entirely out of the questiony us being 
too far distant, and not within the Plain ; os Demetrius, 
describes that of JE&yetes to be— Supposed to he that, at the 
former conflux of the Mender and BounarbasM Rivers— Two 
Tumuli recently discovered by Dr, Clarke. 

l!^o Tumulus is found in the position assigned by Deme- 
trius (Strabo, p. 599), at 5 stadia ivom New Ilium, on the 
road to .d/e,randna IVoos.’^ * 

It appears evident, from the story, that, wheresoever 
Polites stood, to reconnoitre the Grecian army, he must 
have been exposed to the hazard of being cut off from Troy 
by the Greeks ; otherwise, he could not be said to have 
trusted to \i\s superior speed" for his escape.* This then, 
bespeaks a situation, at least as far from Troy, as was the 
Grecian camp : which description, combined with the cir- 
cumstance a proper distance for viewing his object (a parti- 
cular that does not seem to have been attended to, by some 
of the commentators), appears to us, to be applicable to no 
other known than that, at the ancient conflux of 


^ This was written, previous to the publication of Dr. Clarke’s second volume. 
* It is said, Iliad, lib. ii. v. 791, et seq. that « Priam’s son, Polites, who, 
trusting to his swiftness of foot, sat iis scout for the Trojans, on the top of the 
Tomb of Old JEsyetes; watching when the Greeks would advance to battle 



of Mr. Cell. But this is from 15 to lb siaam, insieaa or o, 
from New Ilium ; and does not lie in the direct road to Alex- 
andria Troas. 

It appears altogether extraordinary that Bdjek Tepe 
should ever have been fixed on, for the Tumulus of \®syetes. 
It is from 5 to 6 miles from the site of the Grecian camp. 
What could be seen from thence ; and before the invention 
? And had Troy been at Bounarbashi, as this 
supposes, the person employed to reconnoitre had 3 


of telescopes 
system 

miles less to run, than his pursuers. A man coulci not be 
said to be in danger of being overtaken, who had the start of 
his pursuers by 3 or S miles: and had not more than twice 
that distance to run. 

It may be added, that, although an army might have 
been visible from Udjek Tepe, yet that a single individual 
was too small an object to be seen from the army. 

The ideas of Demetrius were very different. He speaks of 
the Tumulus of ^syetes, as being, in common with those of 
Hus, and Myrinna, situated within the Plain of Troy 
(Strabo, page 597): whereas Udjek Tepe is on the Hills 
that shut up the. Plain on the south: which is, surely, as 
different from the text of Strabo, as its position is in every 
respect improbable. 

The Tumulus at the former conflux of the Mender and 
" B^ounarliashi 'lElivers, may have been about a mile and 
quarter from the Grecian wall : which was not an inconve- 
nient distance, from whence to observe, with the naked eye.. 

«. That is, the place where the conflux was, before the turning of the Bounar 
bashi River from its former course, into the Mgean Sea. 
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the order and motions of a line of troops : For, one of the 
objects may probably have been, to ascertain whether or 
not, Achilles marched with the army to the first battle ; a 
matter of great importance to the Trojans, to know. ' 

One does not comprehend why there should have been a 
necessity for Polites to expose either his person, or the 
knowledge of his being present, if the object was completed 
by a personal communication of his intelligence. It is 
therefore to be suspected, that the person employed to re- 
connoitre, was in the first instance, make signals, either to 
the Citadel of Troy, direci ; or to some point, from whence 
they were repented to Troy. 

It may not be improper to observe, that the position of 
the Tumulus at the conflux, is such, as to command a full 
view of the coast of the Bay of the Mender : so that the 
Grecian line would have been open to throughout 

its whole extent. (See 11.) 


Of the two Tumuli seen by Dr. Clarke, one, as we have 
remarked (page 86), commands a view of the Bay of the 
Scamander. Not only the objection stated, against the pro- 
bability of Udjek being the Tumulus of Msyetes, holds in 
this case ; (viz.) that no hazard could be incurred, by reason 
of its being so much nearer to Troy ; but the line of view 
from it, would have been nearly that of the direction of the 
Grecian line of battle : so that the parts of that line, could 
not be separated, by reason of before-shortening. 

It must however be admitted, that the Tumulus seen by 
Dr. Clarke, appears to agree nearly with Strabo’s distance 
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from New Ilium. But it is worthy of remark, that the 
Monument of JEsyetes is never mentioned, but on occasion 
of Polites’ exploring the Grecian camp ; and therefore cannot 
be supposed to have lain in the way of the armies, during 
their warfare ; as that seen by Dr. Clarke certainly may. 
(See the Maps, NM. and 11.) 
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PART III 


SECTION I. 

CONCERNIISJG WHAT MAY BE COLLECTED FEOM THE 
ANCIENTS RESPECTING THE SITE OF ANCIENT TROY. 


The Pagus lYitns'mm supposed by Demetrius to have stood on 
a part of /Ae Ancient Troy or Ilium— on to 
Authority — The Tumulus taken for that o/Myrinna, occords 
with this System — 'froj^, {the Pergama excepted) said to have 
been situated in a Plain— -Temples of Apollo, in the Valley of 
Thjmbra — One of them lately discovered byMessrs. Francklin 
and Hope— Bounarbashi too far distant from the Sea, to 
answer to Troy ; — which is proved to have been much nearer, 
by the Events of the Battle : as also, by certain Trans- 

actions of the Trojans, whilst encamped on the Throsmos. 


It has been stated, that the Ancients, even before the time 
of the Augustan age, did not pretend to fix the exact site 
Troy : but only pointed out that of the Pagus lliensium ; 
which Demetrius says,“ was thought to stand on a part of 
the site of Ancient Troy: in other words, that a village 
stood on a part of the same ground, wliich the City of the 
same name formerly occupied ; the like of which has hap- 
pened in other places. But in the recital of Demetrius, 
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there are certain particulars, which seem to shew that the 
general site must have been known. “ We are shewn,” says 
he, “ the Erineus^ Myrinna, and Barrow of Ilus.” Now the 
Eiineus is known to have adjoined to the walls : ® and the 
Tomb of Myrinna stood before, and at no great distance 
from the Sccean Gate, r 

New Ilium, or the Ilium of the days of Demetrius, and of 
Strabo, has been already placed (page4!l) on a hill about a 
mile to the S. E. of Koum-kui ; and on the south side of the 
entrance of the Valley ofThymbrek, or Thymbra. 

The Pagus Iliensium was 30 stadia higher up the country, 
towards the east, and Mount Ida; (Strabo, p. 593); 10 short 
of the Kalli-colone, or beautiful hill, said to be near the 
Simois : and to which, the hill of Atchekui (with the excep- 
tion of its being rather too far from the river i), appears to 
answer, in position and description. For it being a little 
short of 4|: British miles from that side of New Ilium, towards 
the mouth of the Mender, the distance may be taken at 47 
to 48 stades of the scale of Strabo : and allowing 7 or 8 for 
the extent of New Ilium, eastward ; the 40 stades given 
between that City and the Kalli-colone, will be made out. 

Forty stades are also given, in one line of distance, between 

® Iliad, lib.vi. v. 433 : Cowpcr, v. 486. 

One must conceive the Erineus to have been a rising ground, or swell, which 
; adjoiiied in one part of its extent, to the city wall ; and rendered the access to it 
less difficult. Some beech trees growing on it, appear to have given it the name. 
It seems to have extended to some distance from Troy ; as it was passed in the 
way from the Grecian camp to the Sc€Pm Gate. It may have been a continua^ 
tion of the swell described in page 39. 

p Iliad, lib. iii. v. 144: Cowper, v. 179. ^ See above, page 46* 
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New Ilium and the JCalfe-co/owe, in Strafeo, page 598 ; con- 
firming the other statement of SO and 10> in two lines. So 
t\mt New Iliumi the Fagm fliensium, and the Kalli- colonel 
should all three have lain nearly in a direct line ; and that 
line pointing eflifapard from New Ilium; or towards IdaJ 
It is not, however, pretended, that the site of the Pagus 
Iliensium can be ascertained. It may be sufficient to the 
purpose, that the distance between New Ilium and Atcbekui, 
the supposed Kalli co/one, agrees in the gross : and then to 
consider the general site of the Pflgws, as being about ten 
stadia from Atchekui, in the direction otNew Ilium. 

Mr. Gell, in his Book, page 90, and View, N°. xxxiii, 
from Bounarbashi, points out a hill, which accords with the 
supposed situation of the Pcrgus: it is seen at the left ex- 
tremity of the plate ; and in the back ground. The hill 
itself appears in the view, to be such a one, as might have 
borne on its summit, a Citadel ov Fergama ; such as is de- 
scribed to have been in, or adjacent to, Ancient Troy : and 
indeed, it appears probable, that the P/icans would have 
secured to themsel ves the possession of the site of the Fer- 
gama, as a post, strong by its natural defences. 

The hill in question is placed on the Map, N*. I., by tlie 
process described in the note, at the foot ot the page.® And 


*■ By the Topography, one must consider it to be more south-eastward than 
eustward^ These niceties are often disregarded in modern, as well as in ancient 
descriptions, Winter^east is a term sometimes employed by the Ancients : and 
would suit the present case. 

* From the Tumulm over Bounarbashi^ the angle was measured between 
Atchekui, and the hill in question : and this was intersected by a cross bearwg 
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in this position, its base may approach within 10 or 12 
stades of that of the hill of Atchekui and may be five, or 
less, from the River Shi mar, the supposed -Siraow. 

The distance from the foot of the supposed hill of the 
Pagus, to the Tumulus in the Plain, taken by Mr. Gell, for 
that of is about a mile and half : and to the bank 

of the Mender may be somewhat more. So that, admitting 
the Pergama of Troy, to have been situated on the lull, in 
question ; the City may well have extended from the foot of 
that hill, across the Plain, to the neighbourhood of the Mender 
(JScamander): having, in that case, the just mentioned Tm- 
mulus lying before it ; as the Poet sa3"s of that of Myrmna ; 
where Hector .drew up his army, previous to the first battle, 
in the second Book of the Iliad :* according to which sup- 

from KalifatlL Both of these were measured on Mr. Geirs Map, No. XLV, 
with the aid also of the View, N®* xxxiii. 

First, however, the bearing of Atchekui was corrected, in a small degree, by a 
line from the before-mentioned Tumnlus to the Asian Castle (of Abj/dtis) : for 
all the three appear to lie very nearly in one line, of N®. 13iE: Mr. Gell’s 
being a trifle different ; or N. 16 E, 

* The distance of Atchekui from Bounarbashi has also undergone some cor- 
rection j by which it is placed somewhat farther off, than Mr. Gell allows 5 hut 
which agrees better with M. Kauffer. The correction is founded on Mr. Car- 
lyle’s proportion of the time> employed between Thy mbrek-kui and Bounarbashi, 
which was 2| hours. Out of this interval, 65. min. were employed between 
Atchekui and Bounarbashi ; equal to 2f miles of Mr. Gell’s scale (which has 
been followed, in the gross). This correction is borne out by the calculation of 
■ Captain I<’rancid|n. ’ ^ ,, 

See above, page 40. 

* The people of Kalifatli, a village situated within a mile and half of this 
Tumulus^ have an idea that their village stands m a part of the site of Ancient 
Troy, (Gell’s Troy, page 57*) 
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position, the City of Troy would have occupied the middle 
space between the Semois and the Scamander; and approached 
within half a mile of either. 

That the City, at large, stood in a Plain, we are told by 
Homer (Iliad XX. V. 215) .3Eneas, speaking of times, previous 
to its foundation, says, “ Ilium had not yet been reared, in 
the Plain.” r Strabo speaks to the same effect, in pages 592> 
and 59s. But if the ground at Bounarbashi be examined, it 
will be found, that the whole site of the supposed Troy of M. 
Chevalier, is hilfy, for nearly a mile and half from the Per- 
gama, to the place of his Sccean Gate. Nor can a KaUi-colone 
be found at 10 stadia from it, in the quarter opposite to New 
Ilium ; as the description requires. 

Dr. Dallaway saw on a hill, at the distance of an hour and 
half of travelling, short of Bounarbashi Hill, some columns 
of a eery ancient form. The position answers to that of the 
ruins of a temple marked by M. Kauflfer, at about a mile 
and half to the S. E.-ward of Chiblak ; on the edge of the 
great Plain of the Mender, and very close to the hill of the 
s'ayposedPergama. 

The hill of Atchekui, if allowed to be the KalU-cohhe ; 
as Dr. Ghandler, Mr. Gell, and M. de Chevalier suppose, 


y Homer says, “ He (Dardanus) built Dantonia .* for sacred Ilicm bad not 
yet been reared, in the Plain} the city of tnciny-langtiaged xasti. Ilium 
should seem to have been one of those sacred emporwy where men speaking 
different languages, traded safely under the protection of temples. (Dr. Gillies.) 


%* The Author begs leave to refer the Reader to Dr. Gillies’s History of the 
World, from the reign of Alexander to that of Augustus, Vol. I. page 6S, et seq. 
where the subject of this highly ancient cojumerce is treated at large. 
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and as appearances seem to warrant; (see above, page 45) 
affords no contemptible evidence, towards a proof that the 
Pagus Iliensium stood where Mr. Cell supposes ; and that 
the Tumulus below it, stood in the Plain of Troy ; and was 
the Myrinmt or Baticea. Both the beautiful hill and the 
Tumulus, to agree with the history, must have stood between 
the Scamander and Simois.‘ 

The Valley of Thymbra is said by Strabo, (p. 598) to have 
been near Troy. This, however, can only be meant generally. 
The supposed Hill of the is more than two miles from 
the Valley of Thy mbrek (i.e. Tkymbra) ; but certainly about 
twice that distance from the supposed Pergama, over Bou- 
narbashi, 

Strabo also says, in the same page, that the Temple of 
Apollo Thymbrceus was 50 stadia from New Ilium. The ruins 
of a great and magnificent temple, are found near Kalil- Eli; 
and are universally thought to be those of the temple in 
question: but they are not more than 10 stadia from the 
nearest part of the site of New Ilium. 

Capt. Prancklin and Mr. Philip Hope, after visiting these 
ruins, saw the ruins of another temple, at 4 miles higher up 
the Valley of Thymbrek : and at one mile beyond, (or to 
the Eastward of) Thymbrek-kui, or the Village of Thym- 
brek. Captain F. says, that it was situated in a grove of 
stately firs : and “ was formerly a temple of superb and 
• “ beauiSiSiraiTShifecture of the Doric order; which appears 
« from the numerous fragments of columns, capitals, and 

* Messrs. Hope and Francklin saw, at Atchekui, two columns of gra;^ 
granite, of an order unknown, and very ancient*’ 
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« pedestals of the finest Parian marble. It is called by the 
“ natives, Thpnbrek Muzarlik ; or Cemetfsry of Thymbrek.” 
(Francklin’s Tour, pages 11 and 12.) 

The position of this temple agrees with Strabo’s distance 
of 50 stadia from New Ilium : and it is, perhaps, the very 
temple intended by hira. - 'Fhe other may have been built 
posterior to the time of Demetrius (from whose description, 
Strabo probably spoke ; as in most other places) ; and during 
the season, when the Romans were so besotted with their 
supposed Trojan origin. It would be worth the attention of 
future travellers, to examine the style of the two masses of 
^ ruins ; with a view to ascertain their antiquity ; and whether 
the most retired, is not the most ancient of the two: 

Captain Francklin says, that most of the columns atKalil- 
Eli, were Corm^iimn, (pages 8 and 9) : but M. de Chevalier 
says, Doric ; with capitals ai Corinthian. Who shall 

decide! The original temple, from whence Apollo derived 
his name of TiiYMBRA:us, must needs have been very 
ancient, and before the date of the Corinthian order.® 

To return to the subject of the position of Troy, and that 
of fhe supposed Tagus Iliensium . — It may perhaps be ob- 
jected, that the springs which arose before the /Sccean Gate, 
are wanting. To this it may be answered, that the ground, 


* Dr. Clarke’s account of the ruins near Kalil-Eli, (Vol. II. page 84), is sub- 
joined; but it does not remove the doubt, altogether. 

The ruins we founds were rather the remains of ten temples, than of one. 
The earth, to a considerable distance, was covered by subverted and broken 
columns of marble, granite, and of every order in architecture. Dorie^ /omc, 
and Corinthian capitals, lay dispersed in all directions ; and some of these 
were of great beauty/^ 
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on that side, has not been sufficiently examined, to know- 
whether there are, or are not, any springs, in the situation 
alluded to: and that Strabo (page t)02) speaks of a coZd 
spring, which, it appears, would have answered the purpose, 
had there been also a one near it. And he certainly 
looked for Troy in this quarter. But, in a counlry so sub- 
ject to earthquakes, springs are often destroyed in one place, 
and break out in another. Nothing, perhaps, is so easily 
destroyed by an earthquake, as the locality of a spring. 

In the next place, we shall enquire, how far the distance 
of Troy, from the Camp of the Greeks, collected from the 
transactions in the Iliad , agrees with the actual topography 
before us. If we are to conclude, as appears reasonable, 
that Homer meant to represent the &m//c of \]\e indkiduals of 
the contending armies, as possessing in mind, as well as in 
body, no more than the ordinary powers of men ; it will be 
found, that the great excess in point of distoce, that must 
have been marched over, in a given time, by the armies (if 
we follow M. de Chevalier’s system) presents a difficulty 

equal to any that has yet occurred. 

It ought, doubtless, to be expected, that the Poet should 
be as consistent m this matter, as in any other part of his 
subject. Had he, for instance, described such an extent of 

» That such they were meant to be represented, appears certain, from more 
thatt one passage in the As when (in lib. xiv. v. 100: Cowper, 114,) 

Ulysses expresses his fears to Agamemnon, respecting the conduct of the troops, 
in the event of a precipitate retreat, from the Trojan shores. And again (in 
xxiv. V. 454 ; Cowper, v. 566), where the strength of three Grecians was 
required to move the bar of Achilles’s tent (or rather hut) door; but which It* 
was in the habit of moving by the means of bis own personal strength. 
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ground marched over, in a given time, as is nearlj double 
that, to which the powers of men are equal ; the military 
criticsy at least, would not have suffered such an inconsis- 
tency to pass: and he was doubtless aware, as we have 
before remarked, that the ground, and the principal posi- 
tions in it, were known to the well-informed part of his 
readers. 

Now, had one of those military critics been shewn the 
hills of Bounarbashi, for the site of Troy, would he not have 
regretted the want of judgment in the Poet, who should 
have admitted so glaring an inconsistency, in one of the 
marked features of the history of the war. For the fact is, 
that the Scaan Gate of M. de Chevalier, is full 7 British 
miles in a straight line from the site of the Grecian wall ; and 
on the days on which Hector assaulted it, the ground in 
question -was four times marched over : that is, the Grecians 
twice repulsed the Trojans from their wall, to Troy ; and 
were as often beaten back. So that the ground gone over, 
was full 28 miles in a right line ; and certainly 30 at the very 
least, if not 32 : by the road.* 

The great battle on the Throsmos, when the Greeks sallied 
from their rampart, early in the morning, was not decided 


' M. de Chevalier’s Map, has - ■ 71 British miles. 

Mr. Cell’s - - - - 7 

Mr. KaufFer’s - - - 7 

Mean, over 7, in a direct line, 

Mr. Hawkins, Dr. Sibthorpe, and Captain Francklin, severally estimate the 
distance between the sea at Koumkala, and Bounarbashi, at 9 miles ; which 
would give much the same result from the supposed site of the ranopart. M. de 
Chevalier says 4 leagues. (Troy, page 1 16.) 
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f.ll the hour of noon : and the whole operations of the day, 
great and in>portant as they were, ended before sunset.' The 
lon^est day in that parallel has onlyT^ hours of smr, between 
noon and sunset.^ This then, places the matter out of all 
question. For the four marches, collectively equal to 30 
miles, or more, did not commence till the end of the first 
battle on the. Throsmos: or at noon. Of course 7|- hours 
(taking the longest day) were not sufficient even fur the 
marching of n great army in order of battle, 30 miles : and 
here, they are said, not only to have mar chedy but also to have 
fought, over a great part of the ground ; and moreover, to 
have also fought thrice at the wall ; once in front of it, the 
other times it ; after it was taken by assault. Then a 

fresh attack was made by Patroclus, who drove out the Tro- 
jans; and after all, there was much fighting he/bre Troy ; 
and also before the wall, for the body of Patroclus. 

Ifj then, Homer be supposed to treat of battles, and 
marches, that were real subjects of history, Troy could not 
have been 7 miles and upwards, from the cm cieiif sea-coast; 
as M. de Ghevalier s Map requires. But if the Pagus Ihen- 
Siam stood on a part of the site of Troy, (as Demetrius sup- 
posed) the distance might have been less than 4 miles from 

* See the woodman’s time of dinner, in lib. xi. v. 87- Cowper, v. 107. 

• Lib. xviiL v. 241 : Cowper, v. 292. 

‘ Troy is said to have be^n taken exactly at the summer solstice. Twenty-mne 
days elapsed between the third ,i?aUle^imid the end of the truce for Hector’s 
funeral. How long an interval might be required for the subsequent transac- 
tions, it is difficult to say; but surely a month does not seem too long. Ihis 
: would bring the third battle to the latter end of April ; when the .sun would be 
above the horizon about ISf hours ; and consequently the intmal between noon 
and sunset, would be short of 7 hours j or strictly, 6 h. 52 min. 
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the Grecian wall to the Sccean Gate ; admitting that the 
Gity extended into the Plain, towards the Tumulus, taken 
by Mr. Cell for that of Myrinna.s Then, the whole sum of 
the marches, might have been no more than 15 or 16 miles ; 
or about an ordinary day’s march, for an army j so that, 
after allowing a reasonable time for that service, an interval 
might still remain for the other transactions. But these were 
so numerous and important, that it must still be allowed, 
the interval is short: but here, is at least, a po5sifo7% of 
doing it ; which the system of M. de Chevalier does not 
even admit. And, it is remarkable, that the intervals of 
time, on that day, are marked with unusual precision. With 
the light of day, the Greeks prepare to make the attack on 
the Trojans posted on the Throsmos ; and sally forth. At 
noon, the Trojans first give way ; a.nd ‘t the Greeks forc’d 
ev’ry phalanx of the foe ” (hb. xi. v. 90 : Cowper, v. 114.) 
And when the Ann sety^^theAcMam ceas’dfrom the all-wasting 
labours cf the war!’ (lib. xviii. v. S41. Cowper, v, 292 .) 

It is entertaining enough to observe how easily some have 
got rid of the difficulty, arising from the great mcAS in the 
distance ; by saying that the transactions required a great 
extent of space: but mrelyyihe sirnple movements described 

s Or, the distance between the Camp, and the Pagus, may be taken in this 
way. Demetrius allows 6 stadia between the sea coast and New Ilium (but 
which we have corrected to and 30, thence to the Pagus Piensium: 
Total S8| stades. To this distance is to be added, the extent of the city of New 
Ilium, in that direction j for which, if 8 stadia be allowed, there will be a grand 
total of 46| ; (or nearly 4f British miles.) But as the Sccean Gate is the point 
reckoned to, in the former calculation, the supposed extent of Troy is to be 
deducted from the 46| stades : and then, this result will be much the same a» 
the other. 



by Homer, required no more than the orclmary space wtiicti 
armies take to form in. Again, others reason as if 
armies, in order of battle, moved with the celerity of a com- 
pany of ordinary travellers. 

Much stress has been laid, on the saying of Polydamus, 

nn ■»> b 

«« We are remote from Troy; 

at the Grecian wall. But, besides that the 
compcit'uti'OCf the same phrase is made use of 
' ■ Iff of the Forests of Ida. — 
when the distance from Troy to the 


when they were 
term remoter is 

bv Frititn to Achilles, in speaking 

“ remote from Ida : - 

mountain intended, was at most only 3 or 4 miles. 

The circumstance die most in point, respecting the vicinity 
of Troy to the Grecian Camp, is, perhaps, that of the quick 

arrival of the provisions, from Troy ; when Hector was en- 
camped on the TArosmos, watching the Greeks, within their 

fortification. Hector sayr to his Trtyans, 

« vened, to which the Grecians owe their safety— Now ihere- 
« fore, take, as your necessities require, needful refreshment 
« —with dispatch, drive hither from the c% fatted sheep 
« and oxen: fetch bread from your houses r inake speedy 
« purchase of wine ; and gather plenty of fueU ” 

These preparations were for the present night ; and the 
grder was not given till after night probably so late as 

8 o’clQck, as it seems to have been about the end of April ; 

Camp, intended at daybreak; perhaps before 4; or m less 
than hours after the order was given. If, then, Bounar- 

Iliad, lib. xviii. 256 : Cowper, v. SIO. 
i Lib. viii. v. 497, seq. Cowper, v. 573. 
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bashi stands on the site of Tfoj, fifteen miles at least (as we 
have shewn before), were to be gone over, out and home; 
in order to collect and fetch the articles of refreshment. A 
chief part of it consisted of sheep and oxen ; some of the 
most s/o«p-p«ced of animals ; these were to be slaughtered, 
prepared, and dressed ; and a needful time allowed for sacri- 
fice, and to eat the food so prepared, Gan any unbiassed 
person then, say, that 7 hours and half would have sufficed, 
to perform all this ? Would it not rather have been regarded 
as a mockery, to be directed to “ take needful refreshment, 
as the required when the whole night must have 

passed, before it was attainable ? 

But the ewwi clearly shews, that the place was not very 
far off, as the provisions arrived early ; for it follows “ that 
“ they arrived in large quantities from TVoy; oxen and 
“ sheep, with store of wine and bread : and they gathered 
“ much fuel.” And that subsequently, they sat watching 
“ their numerous fires, 

So that these transactions did not employ whole night : 
since after their supper, they sat watching their fires during 
the remainder of the night. It can hardly be conceived then, 
that the provisions came from a place more than 7 miles 
distant. 

Nor does this arrangement at all contradict the fact of the 
Trojan camp fires, on the Throsmos, illuminating the lofty 
front of Troy ; so as to render it visible to Agamemnon, in 
the Grecian camp, or fleet, at the distance of 4 miles: and 
doubtless more applicable to a distance of 4, than of 7 
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miles,* For, referring to the compartments N". I. and II. of 
the Map, it will appear, that if Troy extended into the 
Plain, opposite to the Tumulus tsktn for that of its 

front, or at least, the upper part of its edifices, might well be 
visible to Agamemnon ; especially if his tent, as may l>e 
supposed, was placed on a mound, thrown up for the pur- 
pose, as was the ancient practice : or on his ascending a 
ship, as he did that of Ulysses, when he harangued the 
army.® 

Nor does this view of the City, from the Camp, although 
it may seem to imply a view of the camp from the city, 
involve any absurdity in the act of sending Polites to recon- 
noitre on z. former occasion. For although the city might 
have been seen from a small elevation in the camp, yet the 
array, standing on a low beach, might not be visible from 
the city : or if seen, the position of its front might have been 
too oblique to distinguish particulars. But at iheTumulus 
at the ancient conflux of the Mender and Bounarbashi 
Bivers, the front of the Grecian army would have been 
clearly open to the view ; so as to ascertain whether the 


' For cast he but his eye toward the plain 
Of Ilium^ there, astonish’d, he beheld 
The City fronted with bright Jires j and heard 
Pipes, and recorders, and the hum of war*” — 

(Libt X. V, 10, et seq^ : Cowper^ v, 11.) 

657,. 

5® those .fires 

" In prospect all of ’Roy.”— (Cowper, r. 643.) 

It must be owned that these descriptions do not seem to refer to a city at more 
than 7 miles off. 

“ Iliad, lib. Tiii. v. 222 s Cowper, v, 256. 


*■ * '.''C i' J.i'i-': > 
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division of Achilles marched with the main body. (See 
above, page 107). 

From all the above circumstances, taken together, one can- 
not help believing, that the ancient City of Troy, or Ihum, 
stood somewhere in the quarter, between Atchekui and 
Kalifatli: which site must also have included, that of the 
I&ara village. But no traces of eithei*, are recognised in 
these times ; and even the precise site of the J/iean Village, 
is as little known at present, as that of Ancient Ilium, in the 
days of Demetrius. And indeed Lucan appears to be justi- 
fied in saying, that the ruins of Troy had themselves perished 
before his day. Nor is it at all wonderful : since there was 
so vast a demand for materials for the building of other 
cities in its neighbourhood.” 

^ It would appear^ that some persons have expected, from the expression of 
Yiirgil, -En. ii. v. 21, that Troy should have stood opposite to Tenedos^ l&nt 
j:hey are said to be in sight of each other^ only/ 
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SECTION 11. 

OONCEENING THE PLACES OP THE FIELDS OP BATTLE, 

&C. &C. 

Alexanders Admiration of the Iliad, seems to shew that he 
fhou‘^ht the Narrative consistent : which it could not have 
hee^ liad Tlxoy ocmpkd the site o/ Bounarbashi— Remarfc 
g/ M. Heyne— First Battle, in front of the Scsean Gate—^ 
The fortifying of the Camp and Fleet, a probable Transaction 
—Second Battle, in the middle space, between Troy and the 
Camp The Greeks suffer a defeat , and skelter themselves 
within their Fortification— The Trojans encamp close to 
on Throsinos ; and threaten an attack, the next 
Morning— Night Adventure of Ulysses and Diomed, in the 
Valley ojT Thymbra- — Tui'b.h Battle, on the Throsmos; 
desperate, and long continued; with alternate success — The 
Rampart assaulted, and carried by the Trojans ; but they 
are finally driven out by Bairoclns, who is afterwards slain 
k/ore Troy ; and Trojans regain their Station on the 
Throsmos— Errors bf modern Authors, respecting the Posi- 
tion of the Monument of llns-Ur. Pope makes five Battles 
of the warfare of this day- Achilles having returned to the 
War, the mv^n, <md last BcMe is fought on the Thros- 
mos ; f/ie Trojans are%tally defeated, and driven into their 
City ; and Hector s/a/n. 


After what has been said in the preceding Sections, it is 
by no means difficult to bx the places of the different fields 
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posed that he meant to deliver as truths, the general move- 
ments made in and about it. And it may therefore be con- 
cluded, that, after the poem is stripped of its agency of 
gods ; and of the poetical embellishments of human actions, 
that the marches and battles, and the arrangements respect- 
ing the fleet and rampart, are to be received as geraem/ 
truths : and that the Topography is in unison with the Nar- 
rative.® 

Alexander is said to have been a passionate admirer of 
the Iliad : and he had an opportunity of deciding on the 
spot, how far the Topography was consistent with the Nar- 
rative. Had he been shewn the site of Bounarbashi, for that 
of Troy, he would probably have questioned the fidelity, 
either of the historical part of the poem, or of his guides. It 

® Not but that the chaia of transactions has doubtless been subjected to such 
an arrangement as would best suit the train of causes and consequences. 

The Poet might find it necessary to carry one of his principal personages by a 
circuitous route, in order to bring about a catastrophe, after his own manner. 
It may be said, for instance, that Nestor (lib. xi. v. 59fi.) in carrying Machaon, 
wounded, from the left of the field, past the tent of Achilles on the right, in 
his way to the centre of the Greek camp, whilst there were oAer gates nearer 
to the centre, by which he might have entered 5 (Lib. vii. v. 339) appears to be 
done, in violation of probability : and that, for the purpose of drawing the atten- 
tion of Achilles. For had Nestor entered the camp, by the direct road, 
Achilles would not have seen him: nor, of course, would have sent out 
Patroclus ; whose sally forth, produced the chain of events, that led to the 
grand catastrophe* But after all, there may have been reasons for making the 
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is not within credibility, that a person of so correct a judg- 
ment as Alexander, could have admired a poem, which 
contained a long history of military details, and other trans- 
actions, that could not, physically, have had an existence. 
What pleasure could he receive, in contemplating as subjects 
of history , events that could not have happened ? Yet he 
did admire the Poem ; and therefore must have found the 
Topography consistent : that is, Bounarbashi, surely, was 
not shewn him for Troy I 

M. Heyne justly observes, that « to a person who knew 
« the Topography of the country, in the days of Homer, 
“ nothing would be represented, whichhe would have recog- 
“ nised, "and declared to be false, and erroneous; else the 
“ effect of the Poem would be lost.” (Edin. Trans. Vol. IV. 
p. 79 .)__« The Poet indeed is not to be a geographer ; but 
« he must not feign any thing which contradicts the first 
“ glance of nature ; or clashes with the known accounts of 
“ the Topography of the Country.” (page 78). 


JPlaces of the Fields of Battle. 

The first battle was fought before Troy: the Irojan 
army being marshalled at the Tomb of Myrinna, or Batiaea, 
which was Said to stand in the Plain, in front ojllmm; p 
and so near the Sccean Gate, that the persons of the Grecian 
chiefs could be distinguished.^ It is said that this battle was 

f Iliail, lib. ii. v. 81 1 : Cowper, v. 939. See N®. II. of the Map. 

Lib. iii. v. 144, ef seq . ; Cowper, 179- 

This is doubtless to le regarded as a poetical fiction, though a very agieea; e 



fought in the middle Plain, Jfetween the Ritrers Scamander 
and Simdis.'^ Juno and Minerva, who visit the field, descend 
at the place of meeting of the two rivers : and it is probable 
that the Poet meant to set them down very near to the place 
of action. One may therefore conclude, that this must 
refer to the tipper conflux, near Kalifatli; where the Shimar 
is said by Mr. Carlyle, to fall into the Mender, during the 
seasons when it is s 22 jo/». But the place of the conflux in 
ancient times, however, is not clearly described ; although 
one may comprehend its general position. 

We should therefore place the field of the first battle, 
between the Village of Kalifatli, and the Tumulus above it; 
taken by Mr. Gell for that of Myrinna. The battle ends, 
only in the sevaith Book : after which, the Greeks fortify 
their camp and fleet.* The Reader is again referred to the 
compartment, N°. 11. of the Map. 

Here it may be proper to say a word, respecting the fact 
of the existence of the rampart, or wall, at the fleet ; since 
so important a part of the warfare happened there. Some 
have thought the story to be mi almMe fiction. But why .? 
Could any measure be more necessary ; more easy of execu- 
tion, since it was {wrformed in a single day ; or more pro- 
bable, from both these causes ? It was what would be styled 
in modern war, a light field work ; such as are hastily thrown 
up, on pressing emergencies. 

one. For, as the Army of Troy would doubtless occupy the ground nearest to 
Troy ; that of Greece must necessarily have been more distant from the town, 
and consequently too far off, to admit of any nice discriminations of persons. 
The Tumulus, however, may have been very near to Troy. 

* Lib. vi. V. S. ‘ Lib. vii. v. SS?, et seq. 
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The ancients were in the habit of fortifying their fleets, 
when draivn up on the shore ; of which, frequent itstances 
occur in history. Nearchus did so, repeatedly. At the 
'Port of Alexander y he. built a stone wall, and remained 24 
days. And at the River, he made a double rampart 

and ditch. So far from considering the wall, as a fiction, it 
should rather be regarded as one of the most probable facts 
in the Poem.* 

The ease, with which it was forced by Hector, proves its 
defective construction, from the hasty inanner of executing 
it. A part, on the lefty was verp low; and advantage was 
taken of it “ Possibly, the soil there, was more wet and 
marshy than in other places ; so that they soon came to 
water ; and therefore could not easily get earth enough to 
raise it higher. (Surely, these are all probable circum- 
stances.) And that the whole should have been obliterated, 
before the days of Homer, is not at all wonderful.* The 
surge of the sea, alone, in rough weather (it being exposed 
to N. W. winds) considering how very near the margin it 
must have been, was sufficient to produce the effect, in the 
course of a very few ages. 

It may be remarked, that the present course of the lower 

^ Thucydides reasons on it^ as on a supposed fact. If (says he) they had not 
been superior in the field, they could not have fortified their camp.” (Lib, i.) 

* Iliad, lib. xiiu V. 681, ei 

— The galUes there 

Of Ajax and Protesilaiis stood 
Updrawn above the hoary deep ; the wall 

Was there Q^ humhlest structure. (Cowper, v. 809, ct seq.} 

f The interval is supposed to be somewhat short of 300 years, ^ 
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Shimar, from the mouth of the Valley of Thymbrek, to the 
Mender ; ocGupies nearly the line, which we should assign 
to the exterior of the rampart. (See ISJ®. 1.) 

The SECOND battle y seems to have been fought in the 
same Plain, though not so near Troy; but rather perhaps 
about midway between it and the fleet ; as both parties 
appear to have sallied forth, about the sarne time. The 
battle was soon decided; the Greeks retiring to their wall 
for sheher, very early ; closely pursued and harassed by the 
Trojans ; who, in the end, formed their camp on the Thros- 
mos, or Plain, above the beach, opposite to the wall, and 
ranging with the sepulchre of Ilus. (See N®. II,) 

This position was taken (as we have before remarked) 
with a view to prevent the Greeks, had they been so deter- 
mined, from escaping with their fleet, during the night. 
The rioht of the Trojan line, including the auxiliaries, ex- 
tended mf/im the entrance of the Valley of Tk;i/mbra, m\d 
terminated on the sea coast; or rather on the JBay ; as the 
sea must then ha\e entered much deeper into the land, than 
at present ; and probably touched on the mouth of the Valley 
of Tlii/mbra.^ 

And here it must have been, that the night adventure of 
Ulysses and Diomed took place; when tlie Thracian Chief, 
B/icstw, was slain, and his horses carried off, 

y Iliad, lib. viii. v. 60 : Cowper, v. 66. 

* Iliad, lib. x. v. 426, et seq. : Cowper, v. 488. It is said that “ The Carians 
were posted by the sea i and on the skirts of Thynibra, the M<Bonians, JPJiry- 
giam, Lydians, and MysiansJ” — and “ farthest removed of all, on the utmost 
border of the camp, were the Thracians i newly arrived.” These were doubtless 
the Thracians of the opposite Chersonesus, 
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Their track must have been along the beachj in front of 
the ditch, towards the Vale of Thymbra: %o that the spy, 
Bohn, who came immediately from Hector’s head quarters 
at Hus’ Monument, and was bending towards those of Aga- 
memnon, in the centre of the fleet,®' was very soon inter- 
cepted by the Orecian chiefs. The TArcciflws lay most 
remote of all, on the borders of the Tr<yan campf and beyond 
tke Lycians, &c. who were « onthe skirts of Thyinbra!’'^ Hence 
we should place the Thracians Valley of Thymbra ; 

and of course, beyond the bed of the Scamander. Dolon 
says, if ye wish to penetrate the host” See.: so that to reach 

'j'l^facians, whose plunder had allured them, it is implied 
that Ulysses and ’Diomed penetrated the frst line of troops; 
which, according to Dolon, being composed of auxiliaries, 
were careless of the general welfare, and were all asleep.' (See 
also page 90-) 

The THIRD battle was on the ground of the just men- 
tioned encampment of the Trojan army, which ranged close 
to the Tomb of Hus, along the T%mw 2 os ; and parallel to 
the Grecian rampartA 

“ Opposite, on the rising-ground appear’d 
« The Trojans.”— (Lib. xi. v. 56: Cowper, v. 68.) 

This third battle was the most desperate, and long con- 

* Iliad, tibia;! V. 3?6 : Cowper, v. 3f 5. 

> The Valley of Thymira; not the Town, or the Temple, is to be understood. 

From circumstances, as well as from the shortness of the time they were 
absent, it is probable that the Thracians were not far up the Valley. Nor ought 
they indeed to have been, as they formed a part of the Trojan army. 

* Iliad, lib. x. v. 423 ; Cowper, v. 482. ^ See above, page 102. 
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tested, of any in the Iliad ; it lasting from day-light till noon, 
(See above, page ISO, et seq.) ; when the Trojans gave way, 
and were pursued “ through the middle Plain, beside the sepuh 
“ chre of Hits, towards the Jig seeking to regain the 

town.* Then, the chance of war suddenly turning against 
the Greeks, they were driven back to the front of their forti- 
fication : and the Trojans took a position ewi their old ground, 
the Throsmos, and near to the Sepulchre of Iliis : for Paris 
wounded Diomed and others from behind a or column 
of it, during the battle that followed, near the rampart. But 
the act of retiring of the Greeks, within their fortification, is 
not noticed. “ Podalirius in the field, maintaim sharp conflict 
with the sons of Troy, in lib. xi. v. 832; but in xii. v. 40, 
they are said to be “ within their fleet immured” ^ (Cowper, 
xi. V. 1013, and xii. v. 48.) 

Then follows, in the same Book, the assault of the ram- 
part, on the left — and afterwards, much fighting, both within 

* Iliad, lib* xL v, 166. Here it might seem as if the Sepulchre df Ilus, hy far 
in the rear of the Trojans ; but the fact, as is shewn, in page 82 et seq, is, that 
it could not be far from the sea beach. And, on the other hand, the fig tree, or 
Erineus, was elose to Troy. 

One would have thought that a very slight attention to the warfare at the 
ships, would have enabled any person to avoid the errors that have been com- 
mitted, on this occasion. Mr. Pope has placed the Monument of Ilus, nearer 
to the town^ than to the ships ; although the Trojan camp was close to it, and 
also within hearing of the voices of the people in the Grecian camp. (See above, 
page 84. 

And in the notes to Cowper, we find: This tomb was equi-distant from 
Troy, and the camp of the Greeks.” 

How was it possible to err so widely ! 

^ The Poet no doubt meant that this, as well as many other minor circum- 
stances, should oe taken or granted. 
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and without Mi during the succeeding four Books (i. e. the 
xiiL xiv. XV. and part of the xvi.th :) when Patroclus, at the 
head of the Myrmidons, finally drove out the Trojans, and 
pursued them home to Troy. There he is sla.in ; and the 
Greeks are again beaten back to their wall (lib. xvii. and 
xviii ) ; behind which they retire (a second time the same 
day,) whilst the Trojans, a time, occupy their old posi- 
tion on Mxe Throsmos ; as appears by the transactions of the 
next day. (Lib. xx. v. 3.) 

— - — “opposite 

“ The Trojans on the rising ground appear’d f 

whilst the Greeks under Agamemnon, Ajax, and Achilles, 
were marshalled at their fleet. 

So that, after this long fought and eventful day, both par- 
ties, at or before sunset, were in possession of the same 
ground, which they had respectively occupied in the morning. 

Mr. Pope has divided the transaGtions of this day, into no 
less than 5 battles, s He reckons, properly enough, the 
THIRD battle to have been that, fought on the rising ground, 
opposite to the ships, in the morning. But then, he makes a 
FOURTH battle, of the attack of the wall ; the fighting at the 
ships a FIFTH ; the attack made by Patroclus, a sixth; and 
finally a seventh, for the body of Patroclus. How far this 
mode of arrangement is proper, may be doubted. It may 
rather be apprehended, that Jive battles were never fought in 
one day, by the same individual parties : and that these are 
rather separate attacks, constituting altogether one battle.^ 

' * * In the arguments prefixed to the Boohs of the Iliad, in his translation. 

** The Author is much gratified, at finding that in this opinion, as well as in 
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The fosf battle, and in our mode of arrangement, the 
FOUETH (the EIGHTH of Mr Pope), is that, in which Achilles, 
after his reconciliation with Agamemnon, first appears as a 
warrior in the field: for hitherto, he has taken no part in 
the military transactions, (lib.xx.) Accordingly, the Trojans 
were attacked once more in their old position; from whence 
they were driven across, or into the Scamanderi (v^Yxich seems 
to have become swoln at the instant, and to have over- 
whelmed multitudes of them); and then along the Plain of 
Troy, till the remainder took shelter in the city. Hectoe 
alone remains without ; and meets his death from i?LcHiLLEs. 

most others, respcpting the present subject, he has the happiness of agreeing 
with the learned Hbyne. 

[See the Edinb. Phil. Trans. Vol. IV. p. 88, Literary Class.] 
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CONCEENIIfG THE TUMtJLtJS OF HECTOR.^^ ^ 

Tke Tumral of Hector pro&a% took place without, and! no# 
within, the City ofTEOT ^ — SevetalTnmnM near Atehekui, 
not known to M. de Chemlier.—TheTumulas of Hector pro- 
bahly formed of Earth, not of stones ; the stones bemg em- 
ployed only in camring the funereal urn. 

Much has been said concerning the position and nature of 
the tumulus of Hector : whether it was situated within the 
Idergama of Troy, or at some distance without the city : and 
whether it was composed of earth, or of stones. 

Certainly, when it is learnt from the transactions during 
the truce, that so vast a mass of wood, as required nine days 
to cut down and to transport, ^ was brought from Ida, to 
form a pile for burning the body of Hector ; one can hardly 
reconcile to prudence, the measure of firing it, in a mass, 
within the circuit of a populous city ! On ground alone, 
one can suppose no other, than that it was placed without 
the city. 

Concerning the exact import of the words, in which the 
description of the tomb is couched, it appears that the 
learned themselves are not agreed : some believing that a 
Tumulus of Stones is intended ; others, that stones were laid 

* Iliad, lib, xdv, v. 778 : Cowper, v. 983. 
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mer the Fiti or Sepulchre y OvAy I Q.nd. the Tumulus raised of 
earth, as in other cases. 

The author, of course, has no pretensions to obtrude his 
opinion in this matter, in respect of the import of those 
yfwdiS. A Tumulus of stones is certainly found, on the hill 
over Bounarbashi, the supposed Pergama of Troy ; and 
great stress is laid on this circumstance, as if it was decisive 
of the position of Troy. This, perhaps, is assuming too 
much; especially as there are other Tumuli, between the 
Mender and the Rivers. Tor there are two TM/nnfe' at 

about ■§■ of a mile to the eastward of Atchekui (the supposed 
Kalli-colonei) One of these is named by Mr. Carlyle, Kana 
Tepe; by Capt. Francklin, Anai Tepe ; and said by him to 
mean “ The Tumulus of Stoiies.”^ The other lies at a small 
distance to the westward of the first; the road to Bounar- 
bashi passing between them. And there is yet a third, dis- 
tinctly remarked only by Mr, Carlyle and Mr. Gell, at of 
a mile to the N. W. of Atchekui, or midway between it and 
the supposed hill of the Pagus Iliensium. 

This latter Tumulus is named Mai Tepe^ by Mr. Carlyle; 
and as seen from the Hill of Bounarbashi, in Mr. Gell s 
XXXI st Plate (for it is doubtless the same) appears in a 
bold situation, near the brow of the elevated land, that 
bounds the Plain to the north, between Atchekui and the 
supposed Hill of the Pagus.^ 

Page 13 of his Tour. 

' Mal-tepi i.^ also the name of a small hill in the road between Constantinople 
and Nkomedia, near the sea-coast. Its signification is said to be “ Hill of 
Miches” 

"It is seen over the top oi ihe. ploughed hill, on the right of the Bate, 
N*. XXXI. For the places of these Tumuli in fiie Map, see NM. 
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On a subject so interesting to the feelings, as every parti- 
cular concerning Hector must be; where a whole city goes 
forth to do honour to the remains of their defender and 
guide: one may be allowed to go somewhat more into detail, 
with a view to enquire, which is the most probable, from 
the words of the Poet, that the Monument was within or 
mthout the city; and whether composed of earthy or of 
stone&f 



The Poet says, (lib. xxiv. r. 77S, etseg.) • « Priam ordered 
the Trojans to go, and convey wood, towards the city, without 
fear of any ambush or onset from the Greeks. The Trojans 
yoked their oxen and mules to their wains, and assembled 
themselves before the city. Nine days they were employed 
in collecting a huge pyre of wood : and on the tenth morn- 
ing, with many tears, they carried forth the body of bold 
Hector; and having placed it on the summit, set fire to the 
pile. When the next morning appeared, the Trojans again 
assembled, and completely extinguished the pyre with black 
wine. Hector’s brothers and companions then collected the 
white bones, bedewing them with their tears. The bones, 
involved in a covering of soft purple, they inclosed in a 
golden coffer, which they deposited quickly in the hollow 
of a deep pit, which they covered completely a-top with 
huge stones, and then hastily raised a mound or monument 
around it : the watchmen observing on all sides, lest the 

before the work was completed. 
Haying raisM ttf€ moiifid, they returned again [to the city]; 
and then assembling in great numbers, feasted in Priam’s 
palace.”® 

* Translated by Dr. Gillies. 

Dr, Chandler also read this passage in the same way : The relics were 
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To US, these descriptions seem to apply to a transaction 
mthouti and not the -viralls of a populous and closely 

built capital. The carrying forth ’* of the body, attended, 
as is implied, by the general population, could only have 
been into a large open space : and where could it be carried 
forth #0, but to a place on the outside of the city ? The popu- 
lation of a large city, is assembled arownd a par;2CM/ar spot : 
how could a sufficient space be found within the city ; even 
if the difficulty of avoiding the danger of fire, fi’om such an 
enormous mass of fuel, could have been got over? 

Again, the stones appear to have been used only for 
covering the grave; and not in the piling of the Tumulus. 
They were huge^ that is, suited to the intended purpose of 
securing the urn; but the piling in haste seems to refer to 
earth f rather than stones ^ Moreover, it seems to have been 
<;ustomary in. those times, to employ stones, or masonry, 
about the sepulchre itself, but to cover the whole with 
earth. 

In respect of there being a number of persons on the 
watch, it may be observed, that had the transaction been 
within the city, with its whole population abroad in the 
streets, what need was there of greater precaution than 
usual? The spies or cenlinels, one would rather conclude, 
were jdaced in relays between Troy and the Grecian camp, 
to be ready to warn the people employed without the city , 

secured in a pit by laying many large stones mer them : which done, the 

Barrow was thrown up hastily, and the party returned to the cityJ* [MSS.] 

p Obviously : because in most situations, loose stones, in such quantities^ are 
not so readily obtained in one spot, as earth i which, in most situations, may be 
dug out, eastily. But they ini^ht also have employed such loose stones as were 
to be had. 
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to return for its defence, if necessary. And admitting that 
the Pagus IHensium was the Pergama of Troy, and 
Tepe, the Tumulus in question, there would have been great 
need of warning ; since it is situated of a mile, beyond the 
PaguSi in respect of the Grecian camp ; and the view of the 
approach obstructed by intermediate hills. 

W close our remarks on this article by observing, 

that a of stones, or rubbish, would indeed have 

suited the circumstances of a people, who had not the power 
given them by a truce, to go forth, for the purpose of col- 
lecting fuel from distant forests; for performing the rites of 
sepulture ; and even for building the tomb.s But in pos- 
session of this power, would they not also avail themselves 
of the opportunity of raising such a monument as was 
proper to the occasion ; and especially, when the customary 
mode of executing it, was within their power, and appa- 
rently, the most expeditious ? 

'Iliad, Ub.xxiv.v. 666: Ciowper, v. 832. 
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That the Mender and Shimar Rivers appear to be the Sca- 
mander and Simdis of Bo : and th^ between 
them, of course, the Scene of the Im ah— -That the Hill of 
Atchekiii, appears to answer to the Kal\i-co\one.-— That the 
distance of Bounarhashi, considered as Teot, is much too 
great, from the Sea, to accord with the history of the warfare 
in the Poem — That /Ae /Stream o/Bounarbashi has no resem- 
blance, in point of Character, to theScwcHWodex of Homer-r- 
That the two Springs, pointed out at Bounarbashi, afford no 
contrast in their temperature ; as the Ustory requires- — And, 
finally, that City ^ Teoy stood in a Plain ; hut that 
the entire site of Bounarhashi is hilly. 

The Author trusts, that, by means of the notices collecte*^ 
from different quarters ; but more particularly from Deme- 
trius of Scepsis, he has impressed a conviction on the mind 
of the reader, that the Plain of Troy is not where M. de 
Chevalier has placed it ; but on the opposite, or eastern 
shore of the Mender : as also, that there is no reason why 
the authority of Demetrius should be questioned, in this 
matter; 

It is hoped, that it has also been shewn, 

P. T’hat the Scam and be, being the principal river in 
Homer’s description, and having the character of a powerful 


m 
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and impetuous torrent^ is recognised in the Me ndee River, 
which bears the like character: and which is joined on the 
east side, by a lesser river, of much the same description, 
named SniMAR, or Simores : and answering to the Simois 
of Homer- Whence, we have the Mender and Shimae, 
for the ScAMANDER and SiMois. 

II. That the space betw^een these rivers, is the real Scene 
I/iad, according to Demetrius ; who describes it, as 

being divided, lengthwise, by a ridge of high land, into two 
unequal plains ; of which, the largest, and in which most of 
the battles were fought, was on the side towards the Sca^- 
mander : and such a ridge of high land is actually found ; 
with the widest division of the plain towards the Mender. 

III. That within the just mentioned space, between the 

two rivers, and at SO stadia from JVea; towards the 

East and Mount Ida, was the Village of the Hzenns ; sup- 
posed to stand on a part of the site of ancient trot. And 
at 10 stadia beyond that, or 40 from New Ilium, on a con- 
tinuation of the same line of direction, was the ifaZ/?-co/one, 
or beautiful hill, described by Demetrius. And that, an insu- 
lated, conical hill, known by the name of Atchekui, from a 
village on its summit, has been recognised by certain travel- 
lers, as agreeing, generally, in situation and description, with 
ihe Kalli-colone. But there are not found any tokens by 
which the site of the Village of the lUeans can be ascertained. 

''?l^|^^|li[:tt,f^^li|i|^P%'1^the‘"<ransactions in the Poem, it 
appears, that the J^aM^hme (as well as the City of Troy) 
should have stood in the space between the Scamander and 
the Simeis i and the hill of Atchekui does really stand be- 
tween the Mender and the Shimar. 
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IV. That Tumuli are found within the same Plain : one 

of which, from its position, may be taken for that of Myrinna 
or Batiaa ; and others for those of Ilus and Msyetes. But 
no Tumulus is found in the opposite Plain ; or that 

assumed by M. de Ghevalier, for the Plain of Troy. 

V. That the distance of Bounarbashi (considered as Troy) 
from the supposed site of the Grecian camp and fleet, is 
such, as to be utterly irreconcilable to the history of the 
transactions; since large armies, must, in that case, not only 
have marched, in order of battle, and very often, fighting by 
the way ; over SO, or more miles of ground, in 7 hours and 
half, or less; but also, within the same space of time, the 
Trojans must have assaulted and taken the Grecian wall. 
But that the story is consistent, if referred to the site of the 
Village of the Ilieans: which was supposed by Demetrius, 
to stand on a part of the site of Troy. 

VI. That the promptitude with which the cattle, sheep, 
and other provisions, were brought into the camp of Hector 
whilst watching the Greehs, to prevent their expected em^ 
barkation and flight, fully proves the vicinity of the City of 
Troy to that Camp ; whilst, from Bounarbashi, the provi- 
sions could not have reached them, and also have been 
brought into use, during the interval of time assigned in the 
history. 

VIL That the Bounarbashi River, taken by M. de Cheva- 
lier, for the Scamander of Homer, is a stream scarcely twenty 
feet in width, and three in depth ; and being supplied by 
equal and perennial springs, rising in the Plain ; and having 
a course of eight miles only; cannot become at times a 
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furious torrent^ like the Scamander of Homer, which was de- 
rived from the eastern quarter of Mount Ida, and had a 
capacity in its bed, sufficient to receive fighting parties ; as 
well as to allow the Trojan fugitives to hide themselves. 
That the expression of Homer, respecting the two sources 
of this river, before the Scaan Gate, appears to be subject to 
different interpretations : that is, to mean either the heads 
OF a River: or adjuncts to a River. Moreover, that the 
Bouuarbashi River does by no means accord in description 
with the Scamander of Demetrius, in respect of the actual 
geography : for this latter received into its bed, the River 
Andrius, from the quarter of Carasena : but the Bounarbashi 
River receives no adjunct stream whatsoever; nor could it, 
from the quarter of C«rflfsg«a, because the course of the 
Mender interposes. 

VIII. That the lower part of the course of the Scamander 
of Homer, intervened between the Camp of the Greeks and 
the City of Troy ; as appears by more than ohe circumstance 
in the history of the Poem: but the course of the River of 
Bounarbashi, does not intervene, whether Troy be placed at 
the Village of Bounarbashi, or at the supposed site of the 

village. 

IX. That there is no hill whatsoever, in the Plain fixed 
on by M. de Chevalier, that can be taken for the 
cohne : a very important fact. 

IX. Botm^ imposing 

in respect of their app^rance and accompaniments,^ do 
not present any contrast, in point of temperature ; as must 
, surely be looked for, from the description of the springs, 
' See Mr. Cell’s Troy, page 74, 76. 
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in Homer : but are cold. That there are not two, 
ONLY, but a considerable number of them ; and all of the 
same temperature; which appears to be 5 or 6 degrees 
above the jwean of the atmosphere. That as 

Demetrius, who lived near the spot, could not find the Springs 
intended by Homer ; and who could not but have known 
such remarkable ones, as those of Bounarbashi ; one must 
eonclude that he looked elsewhere, for the springs designed 
by Homer; and that the cold spring mentioned by Strabo, 
,as one of the two, must have been in a different situation. 
XL And lastly. That as Ancient Troy is said to have been 
reared in the F lain,” onid must conclude that^the body of 
the city stood generally on flat ground; although it con- 
tained a Fergarfia, or citadel on a hill ; and consequently a 
slope of ground, up to it. But the site fixed on by M. de 
Chevalier, between Bounarbashi Village and the River Men- 
fi&x, }s> entirely hilly.. 




I. Refers to page 60, note h. 

It is not improbable, that the state in which Doctor Clarke 
saw the bed of the Shimar, was after a recent flood. See 
above, page 39, N ote. 


IL Refers to page 61, line 6. 

Mr. Cell has obligingly communicated the following 
remark, which was omitted in his book. 

« I know of little, interesting, between the Ford of the 
Mender and Kalifalli, except that before you reach Kali- 
fatli, going northward, a bank of sand, or earth, zdfh trees or 
bushes on the top, is seen on the other, or west side of the Mender, 
This may have been only thrown up by the water, but it 
brought to my recollection the Tomb of Ilus, the Mound of 
fVio Plum Mvrinna. &c. &c. At a ffuess, it lies about East 


III. Refers to page 63. 

Mr. Cell states, that he saw the smoke, or steam, over 
the source nearest Bounarbashi j^the reputed warm spring] } 


ADDENDA. 

and that the water felt warm to the touch. The other 
spring, which was of the like temperature, at the mouth, did 
not send up any steam from its reservoir. 


IV. Refers to page 80. Note n ; Omitted in place. 

It may reasonably be supposed, that the Greeks, at this 
period, were reduced to half their original number ; that is, 
to nearly an equality with the Trojan army, in the field. For, 
besides the ordinary waste of an army, engaged in active 
warfare, they had suffered by the ravages of a pestilence. 


V. Refers to page 86, line 18. 

The Ancients do not pretend that the sea, in the time 
of Homer, came within 6‘ stadia of the site of New Ilium ; 
which is only about a quarter of a mile higher up, than is 
expressed in the Map, N°. II. So that even the Tumulus 
at Koum-kui, would still have been at some distance 
inland; and the one in question, much more than a mile 
and half. 


CC 


VI. Refers to page 97. 

On the road between Koum-kevi, and the bridge of 
|^pum-kalej.ma.nycavities are found, sometimes containing 
tvater, and' g^emly 3|^dl6%h^ towards the Rhoeteum Pro- 
montory. These have every resemblance to decayed chan- 
nels ; and if they did not originally convey the river to the 
sea, the use of them will not easily be discovered. 

' * [Mr. Cell's Troy, p. 43.3 
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VII. Refers to page 100. 

Mr. Gell says,“ I cannot help thinking, that the Tumulus 
which I have named from J/us, would have been opposite to 
that wing of the Grecian army commanded by Ajax ; if the 
Scamander ever ran, as we both suppose, by Koum-kui. 
Also, supposing the Scamander to have taken that course, 
and to have bounded the Grecian camp, I cannot conceive 
a better position on any eminence, than the Throsmos, which 
I have recorded (that is, a hill nearly detached from the 
heights of Jenishehr, projecting into the Plain; and being 
the cause, which turned the stream of the river, towards the 
Rhcetean Promontory). And surely, there was no other place 
so proper for watching the Greeks.” 
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Page 

AcH-ffiAW Port, * 75, 93 > 94 » 9 S> 9 ^ 

— its distance from New Ilium, 71, 92, 94 

~ reported increase of land there since the 
Trojan War^ 72-^distinguished from the 
Naustathmus, - ^ ^ 9 ^ 

Achilles, Tumulus of, its position, - 70 

— his station in the Grecian line on the 
side of Sigaeum 88, 89, 90.— 'Sullenly neu- 
tral, 90. Marches with the Greeks, 125, 

■■ ns 

Achillaeum, - - 7 ^ 

jEant^um, its position, » 70 

^ . T m / A 1-. 'v ^ j 


Page 

Kalli-colone, 45, seq. Different names 
of it. ibid. Its position, - 1 1 3, Gf seq. 

Atmosphere, mean temperatures of, 64, 65 . 
Auxiliaries, Trojan, where posted, 102, 132 


-(the present In-Tep 4 -Azmah) 72, 94 


^nea, the present Ene, - 22, 23 

.ffisepus River, springs from M. Cotylus, 

.:22, 23' 

^syetes, Tumulus of, 28, 105, ^ sej. Sup- 
posed to be that, at the former conflux of 
the Mender and Bounarbashi Rivers, 106, 
107. Only mentioned on occasion of Po- 
lites’ reconnoitering - - io8 

Agamemnon, his station in the line, 89. 

Mentioned, - 90, loi, 103, 123, 124 

Ajax, Tumulus of, its position, 70. His sta- 
tion in the line, on the side of Rheeteum, 
82, 88, 89, 90* Defends the fleet, 80 
Alexander, a great admirer of the Iliad, 127 
Alexandria Troas, - 22,41,93 

Alluvions raise the old ground, whilst they 
create new, 7^* Formation of, in the Sea, 

seq. 77 

AnaiTepe - - “ *37 

Ancients, The, reckoned the Bay of the Sca- 
mander too wide, 79. In the habit of 
fortifying their fleets, when drawn up, on 
the shore, - - * 3 ^ 

Ancient names of rivers, many of them re- 
* mainingi in Asia Minor, - 44 

’Andrlus River, an adjunct to the Scamander, 
25, 31. Taken for the Lidgex of M. 
KauflFer, - * ^ 3 * 

Atchekui, or Akshikui Hill, taken for the 


B A TiJE A, or Myrinna, Tumulus of, 28, 40. 
Its position known, in the time of Deme- 
trius, 112; Mentioned, 113, 114? 116, 
121, 124, 143, 

Battles of the Iliad, Fields of, iiS, & seq 
First battle, at the Tumulus of Myrinna, 
128. Second battle, in the middle Plain, 
131. Third battle, on the Throsmos, 132. 
Fourth and last battle, 135. Mr. Pope 
reckons eight battles, - 13S 

Beloe,Mr* - > - n 

Bounarbashi Hilland Village, too far distant 
from the sea-coast, to answer to T roy , 119, 
120, 121. Proved by the quick arrival of 
the provisions, in the Trojan camp, on the 
Throsmos, 122, 123* Ail of its springs 
cold, • " *61$ seq* 

Bounarbashi River, appears not to have been 
mentioned by the Ancients, 2. Has noad- 
juncts, like the Scamander of Demetrius, 
31, 55. Too inconsiderable for the Sca- 
mander; and unlike it, in character, 55, 
56. Described by M. de Chevalier as a 
rivulet, although'it is the Scamander of his 
system, 55. Described also by Captain 
Francilin, 56. Supposed to have ran on 
the right of the Grecian camp, 78. Could 
not have flowed between the Grecian camp 
and Troy, as the Scamander is described 
to do, - - 9* 

Brun, M. Le, his route over Ida, 21, 22 


Camp and rampart (or wall) of the Greeks, 
69, seq* (See also Wall)* 
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Page 

Carasena, country of, • 24, 25, 31 

Carlyle, Professor, pciuts out the River Shi* 
mar, 54, & seg. Distinguishes its summer 
and winter courses, 35. The name Shimar 
applied also to the confluent stream, formed 
hy the Shimar and Thymbrek, - 35 

Cebrenia, country of, - 29, 30, 31 

Chandler, Doctor, saw the conflux ot the 
Mender and»Shimar, at Kalifatli, 39* Also 
,the swell of ground which prevented a 
view of the upper Plain, from Jenishehr, 
39 ; and two Tumulh 40- Remarked also 
the Kallbcolone, 47. Cited, 86, 94, 115. 
Channels, deserted, of the Scamander, 97,146 
Chevalier, M. de, his system founded on an 
erroneous topography, &c, 4, 33. Omits 
the ridge of high land described by Deme- 
trius, 32* Mentioned, 115^*^^ 

Chiblak, - - 35, 36, 38 

Clarke, Doctor, discovers a tumulus, sup- 
posed to be that of Myrinna, or Batiaea, 
40. Also two other tumuli, and a swell of 
ground on the north of the Kalifatli River, 
or Shimar, 40, 85. Visits the ruins of New 
Ilium, (or Old Kalifatli), 42* Describes 
the Winter bed of the Shimar, 39. Men- 
tioned, - 20, 21, 24, 39, 60, 117 

Columns of an unknown, and very ancient 
order, seen by Messrs, Hope, Francklin, 
and Dallaway, - - ^ 115, 116 

Conflux of the Scamander and Simois, the 
place of, in the time of Homer, not dis- 
tinctly known, at present, 59> 60, 97, 129 
Near New Ilium, in the time ot Deme- 
trius, 28, 4l» Two distinct ones, at dif- 
ferent seasons, in modern times, 35, 43. 
Seen by Dootor Chandler, at Kalifatli, 39 
Cotylus Mountain, the highest summit of Ida, 
21, 22. (The same with Gargarus.) Its 
position, 22. Mentioned, - 24, 25,26 
Cowper, Mr. great obligations of the author 
to him, on the score of his translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey Preface and 
throughout the Memoir. 

Cripps, Mr. - - « 20 


■Dardanus, 'ig''' 

Demetrius of Scepsis, cotemporary with Scipio 
Africanus, 4. His character from Strabo, 4. 
From M. Heyne, 5. FromDr. Chandler, 
From M. De Chevalier, 5." The only one 
amongst the ancients, whose observations 
in detail, on the^Troad, have reached us, 9. 
His report on its topography, 28, Cs? /em 
Derives the Scamander, JBsepus, and Gral 
nicus from M. Cotylus, 22, 30. Possessed 
advantages over the modern travellers, 44. 
Gives the position of New Ilium, in respect 
of the sea coast, 72. Cited, 92, 94, 

96, 1 06. No just reason, why his authonty 
should be questioned, - - 

Diomed, his night adventure, in company 
with Ulysses, 90, 91, 1 3 1 . Wounded by 
Paris, from the Monument of Ilus, 133 
Dolon the Trojan spy, intercepted, - 
Doric temple, ruins of, in the Valley of 
Thymbrek, - ,* 36, n6 

Dumbrek River, (meant for Thymbrek), 39 
Duo Tepe, or the two Tumuli of Achilles and 
Patro^lus, - 




E. 


Ene, ancient ^nea, • - 23 

Erineus, 53, 112. Its position appears to 
have been known to Demetrius, 112 
Eski-Skupchu (or Palae Scepsis) placed, 22, 
Mentioned, • - 23,24 

F. 

FRANCKLiNjCapt. his Gargarus, the moun^ 
tain over Bounarbashi; and not the true 
one, 25. His route, with Mr. Philip Hope, 
from the Dardanelles to Bounarbashi, 36, 
Discovers the ruins of a Doric 
temple at Thymbrek Muzarlik, 36, 1x6. 
His description of the Bounarbashi River, 
54, 56. Mentioned, 114,116, 117, 119 

G. 




Garoar a, city ofi . ® 

;; Gargarus, the same with Cotylus ; the high- 
est summit of Ida, 21, 22. Its position, 22. 
Dallaway, Doctor, ruins tertarked W him, (The modern Kas-dagh.) 

1 15 Cell, Mr. his observations have enabled the 
D’Anville, M. not correct in his idea of author to form a general tgrouadwork for 

Mount Ida, 26. Ilis Trojan rivers appear the topography of the Troad, 33, (and 

‘to be transposed, • • 44 throughout the Memoir.) His remark on 

Dardania, - • ^ SD-tiS; the width of the Plain, east of the River 







Page 

“Mender, 33. Supposes the Tumnlus seen 
fey Dr. Clarke in that Plain, to be that of 
Myrinna or Batiaea, 40. Cited, 18, 215, 35, 
45, 47, 82, 83, 84, *97, 100, 101, 106, 113, 
114, 115, U9, 121, 129, 137,144,14;;. 
His remarks on the springs at Bounarbashi, 
147 And on the Tbrosmos> 148 

Gillies, Doctor, « 62, 98, loo, 115 

Granicus River, springs from Cotylus, 23, 24 
Grecian wall, of rampart, - 69, ^ seq. 

Greeks, retire to their wall for protection,! 31 
p— — Port of. See Achsean Port. 


tM letter A f 8i, Plalfe 6f Juh^, 

0phlioh|^ of Kferodbtili>'^X#k)- 
phon, and Strabo, respecting Ida, 21. Mr. 
Walpole’s route across a part of it, 21. Le 
Brun’s, 21. Forests of, - 122,136 

Ida Gargarus, 18, 19. Height of, 21. The 
same as Cotylus, and Kas-dagh, ^ 25 

Ida Lectum, - - 18, 19 

Ida, Trojan, i8, 19. Often taken for the 
whole of Ida, - - 20 

Jenikui, - * •• 95 

Jenishehr (Sigaeiim), • - 103 

Iliad, the scene of, referable t© nb other place 
than the Plain of the Mender, - i, 142 
Iliean. Village (or Pagus Iliensium), where 
situated, according to Demetrius, 29, 46, 
m, 112, Supposed to have occupied a 
part of the site of ancient Troy, iii, 112, 
II 3. Its site, not precisely known, 113,125 
Ilium. See Troy. 

Ilium Recens, or New Ilium, placed, 41 & 
seq* Visited by Dr. Clarke, 42, Its dis- 
tance from the shore, in the time of Deme- 
trius, 72. Port of 95* Its modern name. 
Old Kalifatli, - - 42 

Ilus, Monument of, 28. Supposed to be the 
Mount at Koumkui, 82, S3. Situated in 
the way from Troy, to the Grecian camp, ‘ 
83, 88, Trees said to grow on it, 86, Its 
position known to Demetrius, - 112 

Inglis, Mr# - ^ 39 

In-Tepci or Tumulus of Ajax, its position, 70 
In Tepe Amah, the Fort of the ^antcum, 

. . 94 * 9 ^ 

J ohnson. Doctor, an observation of ^ his, 5 3 


Hawkins, Mr. 19,24, 119* His remarks 
on the springs at feunarbashi, 62, 66, 
Communicates a correct copy of M. Kauf- 
fer’s map of the Troad to the Author, 
(Preface.) 

Hayes, Captain, - - 62 

Hector, carried wounded to the ford of the 
Scamander, 59. Holds a council of war, 
at the monument of Ilus, 84, 88, 101, 
Attacks and forces the left of the Grecian 
rampart, 89, 1 33. Observations on his Tu- 
mulus, 1 36, Cs? seq^ Improbable that his 
body was burnt within the city, ibid. The 
Tumulus more, probably of earth, than of 
stones, - - 139, 140 

Herodotus, his belief of the Trojan war ; 
though not of Helen’s being carried to 
Troy, lo, ii. Cited, - 20, 25 

Heyne, M. his remarks, 52, 128. Mentioned, 

89, 100, 135 

Hobhouse,Mr. - - 6i,66 

Homer derives the Scamander from Ida, 24. 
Appears to have studied the topography on 
the spot, and to have given a real field of 
action, 51, 127. Speaks only of two rivers 
of the Troad, 53. His topography com- 
pared with that of Demetrius, and with the 
ancient topography in general, 51, ^ seq» 
His number of ships agrees very nearly with 
that given by Thucydides, 80. Cited 
throughout. 

Hope, Mr, Philip, Mth Capt Francklin, dis- 
covers the ruins of a - Doric temple, in the 
Valley of Thymbrek, dr Tbymhra, 36, 1 16 
Hunter, D^ct^ ^ 4 *. 45 - 


Kalifatli, Village of, 35, 39, 40, 42, 97. Its 
inhabitants believe that it stands on a part 
of the site of Ancient Ilium, or Troy, 114 
Kalifatli, Old, the present name of the ruins 
of New Ilium, - - 42 

Kalli-Oblone, Of beautiful hill, 29, Taken for 

the hill of Atche-kui, 45, ^ seq. 1 1 z, I13, 

■■ 

Kana-Tepe, - - 137 

Karanlik’Port, - - ^^6 

Mj^tdagh, the modern name of Gargarus, or 
18, 25. The highest summit of 

of the Troad, (Preface) . 
I Ai a mountainous region^ 1 7. Tt^' general ” 3 1 , 3 S > 47 > t ^ ^ 9 

extent; ibid. Composed of three principal loum-kala/ disjto^ished from Koum-kui, 
ridges or ranges, which coliectirely form - 

'X 'if 
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Koum-kHi, 3$. Its Tumulus taken for that 
of Ilus, 83. Mr* GelPs description 
ofit> • - HrH 

L. 

Lakes at the mouth of the Mender River, 9 5 
Lectum, or southern ridge of Ida, 18, 19 
— — Promontoiy of, 17, 18, M seq* 20, 

22, 25, 26 

Left,The,ineant forthat of the Grecian wall 
and camp, • - 88, et seq» 

Lidgex River of M. KaufFer, taken for the 
Aiidrius of Demetrius, - 31 

Lower course of the Scatnander, Bjr et seq, 
Lucan, his observation on the ruins of Ilium, 
13, May probably be justified, in saying 
that they had perished^ - 13,123 

: M 


Patroclus, Tumulus of, its positioU| 
Pergama of Troy, 45 >S 3 > nj, iW 

Pliny describes the bay of the Mender, 70T 
Over-rates its dimensions, 79. Speaks of 
trees growing on the Tumulus of llus, 86. 
Describes the coast of Troas, 93. Cited, 95 

Focock, Doctor, right in his ideas concerning 
Ida, 24, 25* Passes over the Mender and 
Shimar Rivers, 38. Mentioned, 20, 22, 32 
Polichna, probably Balonk^H, 20, 22, 32 
Polites explores the camp of the Greeks, from 
the Tumulus of -^syetes, 105. A supposed 
object of it, . - - J07 

Polydamus, a saying of his, - 122 

Pope, Mr. reckons 8 battles before Troy, 134 
Port of the Greeks. See Achaean Port. 
Priam passes the Scamander, near the Monu- 
ment of llus, - - 8g 


Rampart, or wall of the Greeks. See Wall. 
Mackenzie, Dr. Murdoch, describes the Rhoereum Promontory, its position^ 70. The 
lower part of the course of the Shimar station of Ajax on that side, 88 

River, under the name of Dumhrek, 39 Rivers, old and new ones, of the same name, 
Mal-Tepe, . > - ^37 96 

Mender River, taken for the Scamander, has ^ 

always been regarded as one of the two 
rivers that encompassed the Plain of Troy, 

3. Is the Simois of M* de Chevalier, 3. Sandys,Mr. - “ 37 

; Has its source in Kas-dagh (te. Gargarus Scsean Gate of Troy, 40, 4^161, 112, 115, 
or Cotylus), 24. In character, a mountain 119. The Tomb of Myrinna, before it, 
torrent, 53, 74* Breadth of its bed, 35. Its 40, 128 

bed ofteiier filled, than that of the Shimar, Scamander, one of the two rivers that encom- 



passed the Trojan Plain, 2. The difference 
of opinion respecting the place of its 
source, has occasioned the chief difficulty 
of arranging the topography of the Troad, 
6. Its source in M. Cotylus, according to 
Demetrius, 22, 30. Course, thence to the 
Plain of Troy, 30. Divides Cebrenia from 
Scepsis, 25, 30. Has the character of an 
impetuous mountain -torrent, 54, 55, 56. 
The largest of Homer^s two fivers, 54. 
Compared with the Mender, and contrasted 
with the river of Bounarba«hi, 53, 56. Its 
fords, 59. Its deserted channels, 75, 97, 
148. Lower Scamander, course of, 87, et 
Discharged anciently at Rhoeteum^ 
' 91, 95, 96/ 97* Flowed between Troy and 
the Grecian camp, - - 91 

Scamandria, - 93 > 93 

Scamander amnis navigabilis of Pliny, 2, 95 
Scamandrian Plain, - - 28 

Scepsis, a country, i « 3 1 


58. Has probably varied its course, in 
different ages, from one side of the Plain 
to the other, in the part tov^ards the Bay, 67 
Myrinna, Tumulus of. See Batiaea. 


.,95. Its distance 
Distinct from the 


Naustathmus, 73, 
from New Ilium, 92. 
Achsean Port, 
Neachore, 


Pagus Iliensium, See Iliean VMlage. 

False Scamander (or Old Scamander) de- 
scribed by Pliny, • - 93» 95 

False Scepsis, 22, 23. . Position of, . 4 ; 24 
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Troy, See, 28. Orer^rates the extent of 
the Bay of the Mender, or Scamaadert 79^ 
Cited, throughout* 


S” zr of hZoV: a’5 

mountain torrent, like Throsmos, what may be supposed to be 
the Mender, but sraallei, 57. Described meant by the term, 99, seo. TheTro- 

*" encamp on it, 131, 133. Battles on 

fath River, 39, 60. And by Dr. Mac- it, 132, 135. See also, - - 14$ 

kenzie, by that of Dumbrek, " 39 Thucydides, believed that the war of Troy 

Ships, their sterns placed towards the land, had happened. 10, u. His statement of 

78, Arrangement of, on the beach, 78, the number of ships, in the Grecian arma- 

j ““t placed clo?e to each ment, agrees generally with that of Homer, 

other, side by side, 80. Number of, in at,/ 

Homer’s catalogue. - - 80 Thymbra Valley, and Quarter, 84, 86. 90, 

Sibthorpe. Doctor, ’ - "9 9*. loz, 112, 116. 131. 132, Temples. 

Sidon, visited by Pans and Helen, - 11 remains of, - - 116,117 

Sigsum, Its position, 70. The Station of Thymbrek VaUey and Village (Thymbra), 
Achilles, on that side 88. Heights of loo. 33, 34, 36, 44, i Ruins of the great 
Not the rhrosmos of Homer, 100, 103, temple at Kalil-Eli, - 116,117. 

Gell s ^mark on it, - 148 - Of the lesser temple at Thymbrek Mu- 

Silver mine near the Trojan Ida, - 23 zarlik, - . 36,116.117 

gimois, one of the two rivers of theTroad, a. Thymbrek River (or Dumbrek), 36, 37, 
Has the character of a mountain torrent, 

me the Scamander, 57. Called on by the Thymbrius River, - 15, 53,'^ 

Scamander, to join its floods, and over- Tragesiea, a saline, - - 18 

whelm Achilles, - - 58 Troad, prevailing ideas respecting its topo- 

Ekupchu, Eski, (or Old Skupchu ; taken for graphy, 1, «f seq. Its rivers, - 2 

Trojan Ida, or western range of Ida, towards 
Smith, Doctor, the translator of Thucydides, the Plain of Troy, &c. - 1 8, 19 

^ A. V 10,80 Plain, described by Demetrius, zS 

Sojmocies (in Ajax) seems to suppose that auxiliaries, where postei 10^,131 

the Scamander ran by the quarter of Ajax, - — army, forms its camp on the Thros- 

ft . 7 r , ^ ^ mos, 102, 131, 133. Its object in takinj*; 

Springs, before the Sc^an Gate; the wann that position, - - 103 

one not to be found, 61. Those at Bounar- Troy, or Ilium, war of, believed by the an- 
bashi, 8 in number, and all cold, 62, 66. cients, generally, 9, 12. Its ruins had dis- 

pne of them, called the warm spring, very appeared before the time of Demetrius, 13* 

imposing in its appearance, 66. Tempera- Its supposed position, by Demetrius, 29. 

ture of certain deep seated springs in En* Plain of, where situated, 44. Stood gene- 

gland, 65. Springs easily destroyed by rally in a plain, H4, 115. Bounarbashi 

earthquakes, 118. A steam arises from one j^^^r from the sea, to answer to it, jiS, 
or thos^ at Bounarbashi, - 147 Taken, at the summer solstice, 

Stades, di&rent standards of, - 71 p -T; site, probably, between Kalifatli, 

Station ofthe Grecian fleet, in the Bayof the f tchekui, 125. Error in supposing 

lur * " 75 .> 7 ^ Stood opposite Toiie^Sj 1I25 

Stoma-hmne, - - .. gz Tumulus of Achilles, 70. Of JSsyetes, 28, 

Strabo, appears to have misconceived Deme- 105, ei seq. Of Ajax, 70. Of Antflochus, 

trius, in the matter of Ida : and the place ' 25, 30. Ofthe Greeks, 73, 76. Of Hector, 

of the sources of the Scamander, ^sepus, . 1 36. Of Bus (supposed to be that at 

and Granicus, 21, et seq. Has preserved ’ -Koum-kui),i 28, 82, 83. Of Kana Tepe, 
the report of Demetrius, on the Plain of pr Anai^Tc^, 157. Of Koum-kui, 83, 
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■I7‘ OfMyiiaaaoc]^»a.' 
'*8,40,11*. OrPatrocIos, - 76 

Tumuli, iwo' discovered by Dr. Clarke, 40, 
8s, 107. None found in the Plain be- 
tween the Mender and Bounarbashi Rivers, 

143 

Tymbrek. See Hiymbrek. 


bable, 130. BdievedbyThuc 
The G4fe*s r^re it, ,13 

and stottned by the Trojans, i 
constructed and imperfect, i3< 
line-ofitfcctwfes^i '! 

Walpole, Mr. his route over 1 
Southern Ida, 

War oS- Troy, beliewsd to ha|« 1 
Herodotus, Thu^<fi*fe% tfo ) 
Alexander, &c. &e. • 


Vfet 'tlA' Tittaaltts of .®syef^ 

i^es,"' Ms ni^t - ddi^Otore,. in cotophny 
'ipp !3*‘' Bxpresfes- 
j hi tile event of a 


XA»TH^s,ano^ 
the Scamander,= 
Xsaopton, 
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